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HIS historic house, standing today in Aurora, Ohio, is a shrine of patriotism as well as _ 
a splendid example of the permanence of good wood construction. It is the boyhood 
home of the late Archibald M. Willard, one of America’s foremost artists, and within its walls is 
was painted the famous picture known to every American as “The Spirit of ’76.”’ From the = 
time it was built, more than a century ago, the house has been continuously occupied. The a 
framing timbers, the plank floors, the four-paneled doors and other parts of the original struc- _ 
ture are in perfect condition, and the house is as structurally sound as on the day it-was finished. 
Its sturdy defiance of deterioration well exemplifies “The Spirit of ’76,” and gives promise & 
that, as regards the American home, the lumber industry and business in general— = 
R 


The Spirit of 730 Will Win Again! 
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DUFFY-HAMACHER LUMBERCO. “tenes 
Personal Service and 
Better Lumber Values 


The one thing that distinguishes our organization from many 
others is the personal, conscientious service we render to lumber 
buyers. Every order receives the attention of a man who is 
familiar with the requirements of the trade, and who is held 
personally responsible for the values delivered. 


So far, this conscientious, personalized service has proved very 
successful. Our business is constantly growing, because buyers 
find that it pays to rely upon us for anything they need in 


Pondosa Pine, Idaho White Pine, White Fir 
or Fir and Larch 
If you'd like to have your orders handled in a careful manner 


and filled with the items you particularly require, tell us. We 
believe you will like our way of doing business. 


A two-cent stamp is all that is required to get our list of offerings 
and full details regarding our personalized service. 


Duffy Lumber Company 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Exclusive Sales Agents: Hot Springs Lumber Co., Hot Springs, Mont. 
Manufacturers 
HIGH ALTITUDE SOFT TEXTURED PONDOSA PINE 
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Buyers of Flooring’ oldtl 


PROGRESSIVE lumber dealers 

have a National Electric Floor 
Surfacer to rent out to carpenters, 
painters, public buildings and home 
owners. It removes paint and varnish 
electrically without the use of varnish 
remover. 

It Pays for Itself in 
2914 Rental Days 
Rents for $5.00 a Day 

Built-in vacuum system eliminates all dust 
and dirt. Weighs only 115 lbs. A man can 
carry it—a woman can run it. Operates 
from any light socket. 


National Sanding Machine wera, 
Company —.,. 

4355 Avondale Avenue Sf Floor 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS de 
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BEAVER BRAND 


Ipettes,, > 


CLEAR BUNGALOW 


THURSTON-FLAVELLE 
LIMITEO 
PORT MOODY, 
B.C. 
CANADA 





INCREASE YOUR SALES 


“Beaver Brand” Siding 


Other dealers are doing it and they say 
that “Beaver Brand” Bevel and Bunga- 
low Siding never fails to please their 
most exacting customers. 


You'll find it a good trade builder be- 
cause of its exceptional durability. 


As 
Wey 


Ne 
Prats 
AAP: 


Order it in Straight or Mixed Cars 
with our own “ Beaver Brand” Cedar 
Shingles, or any other brand of West- 
ern Red Cedar Shingles. 


Thurston - Flavelle, Limited 


PORT MOODY, B. C., CANADA 
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WHAT WOULD YOU DO 








IF 


You Owned a Store on Main St.? 


You’d modernize it! You’d have an attractive 
front and an inviting, well lighted interior. You’d 
give as much attention to appearance as you 
would to your merchandise ... . .When you're 
passing thru the business district of your city, make 
a note of all the stores that need modernizing. 
. . » Call upon each owner and show him how he 
can make more money with a modern store. . . . 
Plywood plays a leading role in the modernizing 
scheme and it is important that you specify ply- 
wood of recognized quality... . Your order for 
any amount of native or foreign plywood is given 
immediate attention. 


AMERICAN PLYWOOD CORPORATION 


WISCONSIN 
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READ WHEREVER LUMBER IS CUT OR 
SOLD AND REGARDED BY THE TRADE 
AS AUTHORITY IN LUMBER MATTERS 
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Breaking Up of a Log Raft—An Episode in Lumber History 


ITH THE coming of the rail- 
W road there began a new 
phase of transportation for 
the lumber industry. Streams were 
the highways of the pioneer lumber- 
men as they were the paths of the 
hunter, the trapper and the explorer. 
Log rafting or log driving was the 
most exciting as it was the most dan- 
gerous work connected with lumber- 
ing. There was much of adventure 
merely in going into the woods to re- 
main all winter remote from civiliza- 
tion and to live a life of crudity and 
hardship. But the driving of logs 
down the swift streams offered all the 
opportunities for the display of cour- 
age and skill that the most venture- 
some of men could wish for. 

Writers of fiction have not missed 
their opportunities in drawing upon 
the lumber industry for the material 
for their romances, and some of their 
finest productions have dealt with 
rivermen and rafting. Readers of 
imaginative literature may some- 
times wonder where fact leaves off 
and where fiction begins. While the 
author of a romance dealing with log 
rafting might find it necessary to 


supply details and personalities, he 
had no need to draw upon his imagi- 
nation for the basic facts. This 
truth is exemplified in an item in the 
Fifty Years Ago department on an- 
other page in this issue. 

It is not known at this time who 
was the writer of the description of 
the breaking up of a raft on the St. 
Lawrence River near Montreal. He 
evidently wielded a deft pen and ap- 
parently had a sufficiently intimate 
acquaintance with his subject to ap- 
preciate as well as to portray vividly 
an exciting event. Quite incidental- 
ly, reference is made to the fact that 
one of the rafts concerned in the 
story was in charge of “Daillebout, 
the famous Indian lacrosse player,” 
and the other in charge of “Baptiste 
Canadien, the celebrated pilot of the 
rapids.” 

Space limitations impelled the edi- 
tor of Fifty Years Ago to omit de- 
tails that give to the story a realism 
more characteristic of the present 
than of a half-century ago. “The 
men looked eagerly toward the water 
for the comrades who were missing, 
but saw nothing except a few floating 


logs. At length a hand was seen 
above one of the raft seams, and 
when the mer grasped the ragged 
sleeve and extricated the mass of 
something jammed between the logs, 
it was found that the mutilated body 
was that of a Frenchman from (Co. 
teau Landing. A search was insti- 
tuted and the men found another, an 
Indian. The third man they did not 
find, and he was probably drowned, 
nothing could be learned of him. 
Nearly all the survivors were ge- 
verely bruised.” 

When the dangerous character of 
the vocation of river log driving is 
considered, and the remoteness of the 
life from the comforts and resources 
of civilization, it seems hardly more 
than just to look upon men of this 
type as heroes. Certainly, they had 
either a love of adventure or an in- 
difference to danger and a confidence 
in their ability to take care of them- 
selves that distinguished them from 
their fellows engaged in more prosaic 
tasks. At any rate, they typified a 
race that merits the gratitude of later 
generations for the dangerous if nec- 
essary pioneer work they performed. 





Scientific Research 


Se cots ¥P , research probably 
opens up greater opportunities 
to the lumber industry than to 
any other industry of comparable 
magnitude. Research, however, deals 
with fundamentals, and therefore the 
lumber industry that profits from re- 
search will be something more than 
a producer and purveyor of boards. 
The viewpoint of the lumberman of 
the future will differ from that of the 
lumberman of the past in that his 
aim and opportunity will be to con- 
vert a greater part of the tree into 
useful products than is possible with 
the saw alone. The manufacture of 
lumber will become one method only 
or one phase of conversion. 

There is no longer room to doubt 
that lumbermen in increasing num- 
bers are getting this newer viewpoint 
and are bringing their methods of 
conversion into accord with the 
teachings of science. To men who 
visualize the possibilities of scientific 
research the future of the lumber and 
forest products industries appears 
bright with promise. Nothing but a 
refusal to promote scientific research 
and to make practical use of its re- 
sults can prevent the lumber indus- 
try from taking its place in the front 
ranks of those that perform a nec- 
essary service to the world. 


and Development of Wood Industries 


Whether the wood industries of the 
country will get in step with the 
march of progress as exemplified in 
scientific research was the subject of 
an address delivered by Wilson 
Compton, secretary of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
before the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science at its 
meeting in Eugene, Ore., last week. 
Though Mr. Compton spoke to scien- 
tists, he nevertheless spoke as a rep- 
resentative of the lumber industry 
and he presented a picture of the fu- 
ture that should inspire confidence in 
the hearts of all lumbermen. 

Mr. Compton’s address, which ap- 
pears in full elsewhere in this paper, 
was essentially an appeal for more 
research in forest products and 
greater use by the industry of the re- 
sults of scientific research. Speaking 
of the loss of markets already suf- 
fered by wood, he said: “Much of 
this lost ground, in my judgment, 
would not have been lost had the 
lumber industry during the last quar- 
ter century marshalled the forces of 
fundamental and applied science in 
the manner and to the extent to 
which, I hope and believe, it will 
marshal them during the next quar- 
ter century. Sawn lumber, well man- 
ufactured, carefully graded and re- 


fined, and sold under dependable 
quality guarantees is the backbone of 
the lumber industry, and in its select 
and better common grades I believe 
it will indefinitely continue.” 

Referring to the utilization of wood 
fiber in the manufacture of syn- 
thetic products, Mr. Compton said: 
“Wood fiber makes the most efficient 
insulating boards known and at the 
lowest cost. Recently, I have seen an 
ordinary door, a beautiful product, 
punched out of a piece of pressed wood 
fiber made of a species regarded as 
‘inferior’ for lumber manufacture. 
It is not beyond the bounds of possibil- 
ity—I might even say probability— 
that with the aid of diligent research, 
economical methods will be devised 
to convert into wood pulp, and wood 
chemical products, the lower common 
grades which now as board lumber 
are being laboriously sold in glutted 
markets, at unprofitable prices, to un- 
enthusiastic consumers or to bargain 
hunting industries. In that event, 
wood pulp, and wood fiber products 
made from present non-utilized ma- 
terials and from the low grade por- 
tions of the log will become a familiar 
and eventually perhaps universal 
product of the best lumber manufac- 
turing mills in America.” 

The lumber industry of the future 
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as visualized by the eye of science is 
so bright as to be scarcely recogniz- 
able by the eyes of lumbermen accus- 
tomed to the viewpoint of the past. 
To make the visualized future a real- 


ity requires only the promotion of 
scientific research and its use in 
modernizing the lumber and forest 
products industries. The progress al- 
ready made in this direction by indi- 


vidual concerns is but an earnest and 
a promise to the lumber industry as 
a whole of the possibilities for it 
when it shall have sincerely adopted 
the creed of science. 





“New Competition” 


UMBERMEN have become so ac- 
L customed to the competition of 
wood with substitutes that they 
are apt to feel that their product is 
the only one that is confronted with 
competition of that kind. The fact 
is that modern methods of manufac- 
ture and the frequent and revolution- 
ary transformations made possible 
by invention create new situations 
in the business world overnight. As 
a consequence, there is no industry, 
however important it may appear at 
any given time, that can maintain its 
place without adapting its product 
and its methods of merchandising to 
situations largely if not wholly dif- 
ferent from those of only a short time 
ago. 

While lumbermen are most con- 
cerned with the influence of changed 
conditions upon their own product 
and their own industry, they never- 
theless can not fail to be interested 
in conditions that prevail in other 
industries, particularly those whose 
products compete with lumber. In 
this connection, there is food for 


thought in an editorial article that 
recently appeared in The Economist, 
in part as follows: 

“A new and different situation 
from that of the last 50 years is seen 
to lie ahead by steel executives. Dur- 
ing the last 50 years their principal 
problem has been to supply the de- 
mand because the process of mechan- 
ization and the conversion to mass 
production throughout industry has 
called heavily upon the steel mills. 
The continuance of this process will 
require steel in diminishing propor- 
tions. In the meanwhile other uses 
must be developed and present uses 
guarded, against the inroads of pos- 
sible substitutes. 

“It has been calculated that a pos- 
sible future market totaling some 
37,000,000 tons of galvanized sheets 
annually is represented in such uses 
as roofing, stock-feeding equipment, 
and grain-storage bins. That ton- 
nage figure amounts to more than 50 
percent of the total annual capacity 
of the steel mills at present, and com- 
pares with an annual output of 1,- 


Necessitates Change in Selling Technique 


537,000 tons of galvanized sheets at 
present. 

“In furniture, shelving, metal-lath- 
ing, and thousands of other familiar — 
forms, the utilization of steel has - 
scarcely been touched, and in addi- 
tion the laboratories are daily uncov- 
ering new uses. But it behooves the 
industry, just as it does every other 
producer, to see that the eonsumer 
is acquainted with the advantages of 
its product and its infinite applica- 
tions.” 

All that is said in the foregoing 
about steel may be said with equal 
truth about wood. Lumbermen may 
be surprised to learn that so large a 
part of a field that they had perhaps 
considered peculiarly their own is 
coveted by steel. Under modern con- 
ditions, however, the world is any- 
body’s market if he can produce an 
article that everybody wants or make 
everybody want an article that he has 
to sell. Business nowadays is a free- 
for-all contest in merchandising, with 
responsibility for success upon both 
producer and distributer. 





Effective Display of 


INCE county fairs are designed 

to acquaint farmers and their 

families especially with the most 
efficient and modern machines and 
methods of cultivating the soil, har- 
vesting the crops and improving their 
manner of living, the display of 
building materials undoubtedly is in 
harmony with the purpose of the 
fairs. Nowadays, enterprising lum- 
ber dealers have many articles that 
lend themselves readily to display in 
a fair booth, and some of them have 
so direct a relation to farming and 
farm life as to deserve a prominent 
place among the exhibits. In fact, it 
may be doubted whether a country 
lumber yard can be said to meet the 
needs of its community if it does not 
have in its stocks many articles of 
interest to farmers almost exclu- 
Sively. 

For many years lumbermen have 
availed themselves of the helpful 
publicity that may be secured by fair 
exhibits, and some of the lumber- 
men’s booths have been among the 
most attractive. From time to time 


Building Materials at Agricultural Fairs 


lumbermen have sent in pictures of 
their fair exhibits and these have 
been reproduced in the pages of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. While it is 
hardly likely that any lumberman 
would care to reproduce as his own 
an exhibit designed and used by an- 
other lumberman, yet it is believed 
that by studying the exhibits of 
others and adapting them to his own 
stock and to the needs and opportuni- 
ties of his community he may be able 
to get up a display for himself that 
will be quite effective. 

Inasmuch as the season for coun- 
ty farm fairs is not far ahead, a col- 
lection has been made on pages else- 
where in this paper of exhibits of 
lumbermen as an aid to others who 
wish to have booths at fairs. It 
should be both practicable and profit- 
able for lumbermen to make attrac- 
tive exhibits that in themselves will 
be helpful in business building. In 
addition, however, it is practicable 
to secure registration of names and 
addresses, with perhaps indication of 
interest in something the lumberman 


has to sell. Especially appropriate 
as exhibits at a farm fair would be 
the small farm structures, such as 
colony chicken brooders, “A” hog 
houses, self feeders, mash hoppers 
etc. It might be practicable even to 
make sales of articles exhibited di- 
rectly from the booth. 

Though the county fair season is 
some weeks ahead in most communi- 
ties, preparation for the exhibit 
should not be unduly postponed, and 
the importance of making it a good 
one should not be overlooked. While 
there can be hardly a doubt that a 
bare, unattractive booth would be al- 
most worthless if not discreditable 
to the lumberman, it is just as true 
that an attractive, well furnished 
booth with many interesting exhibits 
would build prestige for the exhibi- 
tor. If the thing is to be done at all, 
care should be taken to do it well in 
order to insure its success. The pic- 
tures of exhibits already referred to 
should help any lumberman in mak- 
ing his own exhibit attractive and 
effective. 
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Piling Dimension on Edge 


We would like to inquire if 
come under your observation 
as to the method of piling 
edge instead of piling 
been informed by a party who had experi- 
ence in piling them in the first mentioned 
manner, who tells us that the stock does not 
warp and twist so badly as when piled flat. 
Will you kindly see if you can get us some 
information on the subject without too much 
trouble?—INQuIRY No. 2,491. 


it has ever 
or knowledge 
2x3 and 2x4 on 
them flat. We have 


[This inquiry is made by a western retailer. 
While no record in print of such a practice of 
piling has been found, it is a matter of rather 
vague personal recollection that that method of 
piling has been used successfully in the South. 
Readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN who 
have used this method of piling or who know 
of its use are urged to respond to this inquiry 
in order that information on the subject may 
be made more generally available. The name of 
the inquirer will be supplied on request.— 
Eprrtor. } 


New Forest Products “Lab” Building 


EpiItoR AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 
that you and your readers will 
gratification in knowing that adequate and 
permanent Federal quarters for the Forest 
Products Laboratory are now in sight of rea- 
lization through recent favorable action of 
Congress and the administration. 

Congressional authorization for an adequate 
Federal building became law when signed by 
President Hoover on April 15, and the first 
aprtropriation instalment has been provided 
effective July 1 of this year; authority has 
also been given the secretary of agriculture 
to enter .into contracts for the complete build- 
ing. 

Following the President’s call last winter 
for “energetic yet prudent pursuit of public 
works” with a view to strengthening the eco- 
nomic situation, the proposal for adequate 
and permanent quarters for the laboratory 
came before Congress at the recommendation 
of Secretary Hyde and received the broad 
endorsement of forestry and land-owning 
groups, producers and consumers of lumber 
and wood products, and public and regional 
interests, as well as the effective support of 
leaders in the House and Senate who have 
taken a realistic view of the relation existing 
between forest products research and satis- 
factory forest utilization. 

Within the next eighteen months much- 
needed accommodations should be available 
for laboratory research projects now tem- 
porarily handled in several University of Wis- 
consin buildings, and the building plans also 
afford scope for expansion of work during the 
next few years as authorized under the Mc- 
Nary-McSweeney Forest Research Act of 
1928. 

It may thus be said that the Government 
has at last provided a home for its labora- 
tory offspring now approaching its twenty- 
first birthday. At the same time the fostering 
co-operation of the University of Wisconsin 
does not terminate, but will be continued by 
the donation of a site for the building and 
an increased allotment of light, heat, and 
power. 

It is our hope that through the greater 
facilities that will soon be provided the lab- 
oratory will be able to confirm and enlarge 
its contact with the forest-using public, and 
by an increasingly practical application of 
research to the problems of the wood-produc- 
ing and consuming industries may the more 
adequately fulfill the purposes for which it is 
maintained.—CaRLILE P. Winsitow, Director, 
Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 


[From its beginning the Forest Products 
Laboratory has performed extremely valuable 
services for the forest products industries. Its 
investigations have been initiated in response to 
actual needs and the facts developed have con- 
tributed notably to the benefit of the forest 
industry directly, as well as to the benefit of 
the public in general. 


I believe 
share our 


The buildings available to the laboratory 
have for several years been inadequate, and as 
a consequence much of the work has been done 
under serious handicaps. While investigations 
have centered in the laboratory building proper, 
much of the work has been carried on in uni- 
versity buildings at some distance from the 
laboratory building. The building program to 
start July 1 is designed to provide the institute 
with home, equipment and personnel commen- 
surate with the needs of the industries it 
serves. 

The lumber industry is especially indebted to 
the laboratory and is appreciative of the serv- 
ices it has rendered. Every action taken by 
Congress with a view to enlargement of the 
laboratory’s facilities has had the industry’s 
support. At no time in the past has the lumber 
industry been in greater need of or in a better 
position to benefit from such work as the lab- 
oratory can do. The present building program 
doubtless will prove to be but a step in prepara- 
tion for the enlarged service of the laboratory 
contemplated in the McNary-McSweeney For- 
est Research Act passed by Congress in 1928. 
Lumbermen who are acquainted with the past 
achievements of the laboratory are confident 
that in carrying out its enlarged program the 


Standard Retail Yard Inventory 


We have been asked recently by retail 
lumber dealers whether what might be termed 
a standard form for inventory for retaij 
lumber yards is used in any section. If you 
have knowledge of such form now in use, we 
shall be glad to know from whom it can 
be obtained.—INQuiRY No. 2,492. 

[This inquiry is made by the secretary of a 
retail lumber dealers’ association. So far as 
known no standard form of inventory has been 
adopted by retail groups. Some years ago the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN conducted a prize 
contest on the subject of perpetual yard inven- 
tories, and the responses received in connection 
with the contest were reprinted in booklet form. 
A copy of this booklet has been sent to the 
inquirer. 

For some years the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
has been supplying to retail lumbermen through- 
out the country handy retail inventory books 
which have been rather widely used. Being 
identical in form they have, of course, served to 
standardize the methods to some extent of the 
retail yards that have used them. Twa books 
of this class are listed in the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN’S new Catalog of books for lumbermen 
just published. A copy of this catalog has 


institution will fulfill expectations——EprTor. ] 


been sent to the inquirer.—Ebiror.] 
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The company that has been 
experimenting in Florida with 
palmetto for paper making 
purposes has met with such 
gratifying success that it will 
erect about 20 paper mills in 
various parts of the State 
where palmetto trees grow in 
abundance and where transpor- 
tation facilities are good. Some 
English paper manufacturers in 
Canada have been so influenced 
by the favorable reports con- 
cerning palmetto that they have 
sent an agent to Florida to 
ascertain what may be its in- 
trinsic merits. 

* * 7 


The Charles Horton Lumber 
Co., recently organized at Win- 
ona, Minn., expects to pile 
about 20,000,000 feet this sea- 
son, and will erect a first-class 
planing mill immediately. 

* * * 


The present fact of dullness 
and depression in the lumber 
trade is so palpably and dis- 
agreeably manifest to the ma- 
jority of the members of this 
business that they are very apt 
to forget the good time com- 
ing. It is certainly true that 
the trade is now in bad shape. 
The Lumserman is fully alive 
to this circumstance in the ex- 
isting situation as an examina- 
tion of its columns for a few 
weeks back will demonstrate. 
But it is not inclined to regard 
the slack demand and low 
prices which are the promi- 
nent features of the lumber 
traffic now as anything more 








than temporary conditions. We 
look for history to repeat itself 
this season, and for trade and 
prices to boom vigorously at 
the proper time. 


~ . * 


Many are not aware of the 
dangers attending rafting and 
do not know how a raft acts 
in rough water. A few days 
ago a raft went to pieces in the 
rapids of the St. Lawrence 
near Montreal. It seems that 
the raft was under the pilotage 
of Daillebout, the famous In- 
dian lacrosse player, descend- 
ing the rapids with another 
raft following behind it under 
charge of Baptiste Canadien, 
the celebrated pilot of the rap- 
ids who has descended them 
many times, even in a small 
boat, safely. The first raft 
mistook the channel and instead 
of going over the smoother 
course got into the fearful 
“sault” or jump. There were 
thirteen of the crew, and the 
raft had hardly touched the 
rough water before it com- 
menced going to pieces. Seen 
from the other raft, which took 
the safe course, the spectacle 
was a terrible one. Long logs 


| would lift high into the air and 





human beings would be seen 
clinging to them, the next mo- 
ment to be dashed down and 
buried in the seething waters. 
Other logs continually upheaved 
with their living freight looking 
like bundles of weeds. Some tim- 
bers, while upheaved, would 
touch bottom at one end, and 
the fearful velocity of the raft 





would shoot them bodily into 
the air to fall among the men 
who were struggling for their 
lives. On they sped from one 
leap to the other. * * * The 
half-smothered remnant of the 
crew managed to bring their 
raft to the shore. One after 
another, bruised and _ shaken, 
they turned up, severely 
bruised, but alive except for 
one Frenchman and two In- 


dians. 
- — * 


Henry Disston & Sons are 
erecting a large rolling mill at 
Tacony, Pa. where they will 
in future manufacture all their 
own steel. 

* * * 

Within 25 years we predict 
that red oak will be as much 
sought after, and bear a price 
equal to the present value of 
black walnut. A handsome 
door of red oak is a more ele- 
gant furnishing to a parlor 


than a majority of the oil - 


paintings which adorn our 


walls. 
* . * 

The seven large sawmills on 
Puget Sound have resumed 12- 
hour time. The aggregate pro- 
duction of these mills is 810,000 
feet daily. 

* * + 

There must be some litiga- 
tion down in Texas in the vi- 
cinity of Beaumont. Some of 
the mills are short-handed and 
two of them have shut down, 
so many of the men are at- 
tending court as jurors and 
witnesses. 
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Southern Pine Orders Take Larger Part of Output 


Southern pine sales in the week ended June 21 took a 
larger percentage ‘of the cut than in either of the two pre- 
ceding weeks, amounting to 88 percent of it. Orders were 
again exceeded by shipments, so that there has been a fur- 
ther reduction in files of unfilled orders. Consumption in 
the North and East, especially in cities, is still slow, but 
there are signs of healthy improvement in demand from 
the Southwest and the middle West, where crops are being 
harvested and farmers are buying for repairs and new con- 
struction. There are more inquiries coming to the mills, 
and it is expected that there will be a good deal of buying 
for quick delivery for fall. Prices show little change; if 
anything, they are a shade firmer, as the producers are 
holding quotations more strongly. 


Coast Output Larger; Prices of Some Items Improve 


Production on the West Coast gained to 63 percent of 
capacity in the week ended June 21, compared with about 
57 percent in each of the preceding two weeks, but it is 
understood that many of the mills are rounding out assort- 
ments in preparation for an extended shutdown over the 
Fourth. Bookings of identical mills fell about 10 percent 
below those of the preceding week, and total orders were 
7.25 percent less than the production. There was a decline 
in domestic cargo and local trade, but rail and export buy- 
ing kept up fairly well. California bookings in the three 
weeks ended June 7 were close to Atlantic coast; in both 
regions there are surplus stocks accumulating, but they are 
said to be in strong hands. In rail territory, demand on 
yards is slow, and for the most part they are not buying 
other than special wants, though country yards in some 
parts of the middle West are inclined to increase their pur- 
chases for fall trade. 

The export statement for May shows that Japan took 
considerably more than in April, and that there were gains 
in shipments to China, Mexico and west coast of South 
America, while there were declines in those to Australia, 
South Africa and Europe. British Columbia shipments 
accounted for practically all the May increase over April. 

Rail prices in the period ended June 23 showed improve- 
ment. Flooring, 10 items, advanced from an average of 
$28 the previous week to $28.80 and 4 items of No. 1 
boards from $15.81 to $16.12, but 7 items of No. 1, 2x4-inch 
dimension declined from $15.68 to $15.32. 


Western Pines Volume Steady; Prices Slightly Off 


Production of 66 Inland Empire mills in the week ended 
June 21 made 64 percent of capacity, compared with 62 
percent the preceding week; the cut was 87.5 percent of 
that for the corresponding week of last year, compared 
with 86 percent the preceding week. Bookings made 69 
percent of output, compared with 70 percent the preceding 
week. Sales reports for the period ended June 25 show 
that Pondosa shop was about $2 off, in Nos. 1, 2 and 3, 
from quotations of June 6. Pondosa D selects and No. 1 
are lower than in the preceding week, while C and Nos. 2 
and 3 have held their ground fairly well. In Idaho pine, 
Nos. 1 and 2 common were a little stronger, while D and 
No. 3 were a trifle lower. Unfilled orders of 37 identical 
mills on June 21 made 10 percent of stocks, compared with 
15 percent on the corresponding date last year. 

California pine sales during the week ended June 21, as 
in the preceding week, made 56 percent of production, 
which continued at about the same level. Sales reports for 
the week ended June 17 show that declines prevailed in 
Nos. 1&2 and D select, and advances in No. 3 clear and 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 44 and 45; 


C select, white pine. Declines predominated in Nos. 1&2, 
D select and No. 3 sugar pine, while C select was stronger. 
In mixed pines, No. 2 was weaker and No. 3, stronger. 
Stocks June 14 were 10 percent larger than last year’s. 


Arkansas Pine Slow but Prices Are More Firmly Held 


Shipments of Arkansas soft pine reported by the associa- 
tion during the two weeks ended June 21 amounted to 
only 121 cars, of which 40 went to the Lake States, 19 to 
the Southwest, 14 to New York and Pennsylvania, and 25 
to Kansas and Missouri. Production, especially that of the 
smaller mills, has been considerably curtailed, so that the 
market may at least hold its present position. Buyers have 
recently been inquiring for their fall needs, and are inter- 
ested especially in flooring items. Sales reports for the 
two weeks ended June 21 show that most items were 
stronger than in the week ended June 7. Flooring is firm, 
and finish has strengthened. No. 2 boards remain rather 
weak, but No. 1 have gained ground. No. 2 dimension is 
recovering its strength, and No. 1 continues fairly steady. 


Carolina Pine and Roofers Continue to Move Slowly 


While identical North Carolina pine mills reported out- 
put for the first 24 weeks of the year as 85 percent of that 
for the same period of 1929, a similar comparison for the 
week ended June 14 showed output down to 76 percent of 
1929. Shipments to date have exceeded orders, and mill 
files are low, but there has not been much accumulation of 
stocks, as 24 weeks shipments amounted to 92 percent of 
the output. Business continues dull, but there have been 
slight improvements in some sections of the market. Box 
makers have found their needs for kiln dried stock increas- 
ing seasonally. Retailers have been taking fair amounts 
of dressed stock, and dimension is in somewhat better 
demand. Export sales have gained. The current curtail- 
ment in production is resulting in scarcity of certain items, 
and making for firmer prices. 

Air dried roofers are moving in very small volume, and, 
as prices continue weak, the mills are disinclined to book 
business, and have curtailed their production to a very low 
point. They believe that fall demand will bring about an 
improvement in the market. 


Hardwood Output Tapering Off; Price Shading Reported 


So far, southern hardwood mills have not proceeded very 
far in effecting curtailment, though it is expected that 
within the next few weeks there will be an increasing num- 
ber of shutdowns. In the week ended June 7, output was 
92 percent of that for the corresponding week last year; 
the following week it was down to 90 percent of last year’s. 
Sales in the week ended June 21 made 69 percent of pro- 
duction, the same as in the preceding week. Northern 
mills in the week ended June 21 sold 41 percent of their 
cut, and this was a decided improvement over the preced- 
ing week’s business. Southern unfilled orders on June 14 
amounted to 20 percent of gross stocks, compared with 24 
percent at the first of the year; they represented 37 days 
cutting, compared with 41 at the first of the year. North- 
ern unfilled orders on June 21 represented 13 days output, 
compared with 24 days at the beginning of the year. The 
northern report for June 1 shows that stocks were 38 per- 
cent larger than on that date last year. Many sellers are 
strongly disinclined to sell on present market; those who 
do so are often forced to shade. Exporting is disturbed by 
the fact that shippers hope to secure a reduction from 40 to 
30 cents in the conference rate, to meet that cffered by 
chartered vessels. 


Market Prices and Reports on Pages 71 to 74 
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Wood Rules Where Men 
Rule the Middle West 


Lumbermen everywhere who have read about 
the new 44-story home of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, who have seen. pictures of .its- imposing 
dominance over mighty La Salle Street, or 
have watched, in movie news-reel, the excite- 
ment of the opening day in the gigantic trading 
room, will be interested to know of the part 
which wood adds to the magnificence of the 
structure. 





It is an important part. The extensive use 
of wood in the construction stages of this 
building was described in the January 11 issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, when the fact 
that frames, sash, doors and trim are wood of 
various species was mentioned.. At that time, 
however, the installation of the trim had only 
just started, in a few of the lower floors, and 
most of the halls and rooms were mere skele- 
tons of white masonry. The main trading room 
was a conglomeration of materials, openings 
as yet uncased, and holes in the floor. The 
upper floors of the building were only a steel 
framework on which men were working with 
brusque unconcern for the dizzy heights. 

A great change from that scene was notice- 
able last Saturday, when the reporter again 
visited the building whose broad white tower 
dominates the western skyline as seen from 
the windows of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
For on June 9, its eighty-second birthday, the 
Board of Trade of the City of Chicago had 
moved into its new home—its twelfth—and in- 
stead of the confusion of carpenters and elec- 
tricians and other workmen there was the ex- 
citement and turmoil of “big business’ as 
traders watched July wheat drop to .99 and then 
rally to close at .99'4 cents a bushel. In addi- 
tion there were the comings and goings of some 
of the many tenants who already are situated 
in their new quarters, and the chatter of dozens 
of vivacious stenographers who come to the 
lobby, or to the basement, for surreptitious 
sandwiches and coffee at one of the three De 
Met’s food establishments. Hundreds of visi- 
tors were wandering through the building, and 
most of them, if they could, took occasion to 


climb the winding stairs; at the Jackson Boule- 
vard entrance, to see the splendor of the Chi- 
cago offices of Lee, Higginson & Co., stock 
and bond brokers. 

The focal point of interest in this especially 
interesting building, however, is the main 
trading room, the world’s oldest and largest 
grain market. From anywhere in the elevator 
lobbies or corridors of the fourth or fifth floors 
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Chicago Board of 
Trade Exalts 
Forest Products 


a babel of voices, swelling sometimes to a 
crescendo of intense excitement, can be heard 
during trading hours. The writer heard jt, 
and Frank E. Hagan, of the Board of Trade 
staff, took him to see the source of the noise. 


As we walked out onto the trading floor the 
sounds became louder, and we could see the 
hundreds of genteel maniacs clamoring to buy 
or sell thousands of bushels of wheat, corn, 
and other grains and provisions. Traders were 
waving hands wildly in the air like schoolboys, 
in the sign language of the exchange, messenger 
boys and others were rushing here and there, 
and everywhere there was hurry, and bustle, 
and disregard for the room and its equipment 
—this room will not be “handled with kid 
gloves,” so it had to be staunchly built. That 
was evident Saturday, and yet our guide de- 
clared that trading was relatively quiet, be- 
cause of the bear market. What it will be like 
when the bulls are in control! 


That famous Chicago architectural firm, 
Holabird & Root, kept this in mind it design- 
ing the structure and this room especially, and, 
because they are firm believers in wood for 
good construction, specified that this most won- 
derful of rooms should be paneled in oak, be- 
cause of its ruggedness combined with its last- 
ing appearance and its acoustical excellence. 
So the walls of the room, as shown in the 
accompanying illustration, are panels of Eng- 
lish oak in a soft brown tone, adding much 
to the dignity of the place. 

Perhaps it is awesome size as much as dig- 
nity that impresses the visitor and the worker, 
for the trading room is 165 feet long, 115 feet 
wide, and 57 feet high—all that vast space 
without a pillar to obstruct the view. Nine 
windows, each 46 feet high and 9% feet wide, 
give natural lighting that is perpetually un- 
shadowed because of the location of the build- 
ing at the head of-La Salle Street. Signifi- 
cantly, the space immediately beneath the win- 
dows—where the light is the best—is reserved 
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Photo courtesy of Lee, Higginson & Co, 


Chestnut paneling in office of Barrett Wendell, jr., of Lee, Higginson & Co. 
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Knotty white pine walls in office of W. McCormick Blair, of Lee, Higginson & Co: 


for the cash grain tables; this department has 
handled as much as 400,000,000 bushels — of 
“physical” grain—not just futures—in one year. 

Interest and excitement, however, center 
around the various pits, and the wheat pit 
especially. This pit, 38 feet in diameter, is 
shown in the foreground of the trading room 
picture (the photo was taken from the plat- 
form used by the wheat blackboard markers). 
The steps and central floor of the pits are of 
teakwood from Africa, with risers of monel 
metal. Just beyond the wheat pit is the corn 
pit, 31 feet in diameter, and beyond and to 
the right is the cotton pit. A trifle nearer is 
the oats pit. After the picture was made most 
of the open space in the right foreground was 
taken up with private wire desks. It was im- 
possible for the camera to show the rye and 
provisions pits, at the extreme right foreground. 
The gallery over the entrance, at the right, is 
for the convenience of visitors, who by seeing 
the way wood is used to such good advantage 
here will be impressed anew with the beauty 
and durability of wood. Also, they will here 
have an opportunity to see the importance of 
architectural design and art in bringing out 
the inherent beauties of the lumber used, for 
here every part is designed for harmony with 
every other part, including the grillwork and 
the eight-ton, 120,000-watt central lighting and 
ventilating fixture, which is 36 feet in diameter. 

The stock exchange room is similar, in archi- 
tecture and paneling design, to the commodity 
trading room, but it is smaller, 81 feet long, 
55 feet wide, and 21 feet high. In this, as in 
the larger room, the floor is of rubber tile and 
the ceiling is acoustical Celotex. This com- 
bination, with the wood walls, according to 
J. Z. Burgee, construction superintendent for 
the architects, is the best known for acoustical 
effect, so there will be no misunderstanding of 
words in a place where a misunderstanding 
might cost somebody much money. 

For the office of John A. Bunnell, president 
of the Board of Trade, English oak in light 
and dark tones, alternating in inlayed vertical 
strips 10 inches wide, assures beautiful walls. 
The library is paneled with African bubinga, 
and the walls of Secretary Fred H. Clutton’s 
office are panels of mahogany. In the general 
offices of the Board, mahogany wainscoting is 
topped by painted canvas walls. A “made in 
America” wood—chestnut—is used for the 
panels of the directors’ room, and this same 
material is used for the basement lobby of the 
building; in each case the result is a splendid 
advertisement of the desirability of this in- 


creasingly popular wood. 

From the basement lobby one may enter the 
main dining room of the latest De Met’s food 
establishment. Here is splendor befitting the 
importance of the building itself. Natural- 
finished butternut wainscoting, and at intervals 
fluted -piers-clear to the ceiling, share with 
Scotch pigskin (laid on like wall-paper) the 
honor of making the ; 


which also has walls of great panels of but- 
ternut. 

Here one may turn to the right, through a 
massive doorway impressive in itself, and enter 
the bond sales department. At a glance you 
know it is paneled in oak, apparently 12-inch 
boards, but after many subsequent glances and 
information from a guide you find that the 
“boards” are only 1/120-inch thick, are glued 
to a backing of cloth, and are put onto the 
wall just like wallpaper. This is “Flexwood,” 
the new veneer that because of special process- 
ing does not warp and can be applied to almost 
any shape of surface. The business office is 
paneled the same way, with wainscoting and 
trim of solid oak. 

Returning to the lobby, and crossing it, one 
enters the luxurious reception room, where 
more butternut paneling is to be seen. Adjoin- 
ing the reception room is a long room, with 
“Flexwood” oak paneling, where are located 
the desks of the partners’ secretaries. From 
this latter room one may gain access to the 
partner’s offices. In the center is the office of 
Mr. Schweppe, which is paneled in English 
oak. Knotty white pine makes attractive panel 
walls in the office of Mr. Blair, and for the 
office of Mr. Wendell chestnut was chosen. The 
accompanying illustrations show, better than 
words can describe, how beautiful are the ap- 
pointments of these offices. In one of the con- 
ference rooms painted poplar panels are used. 

The staff of Lee, Higginson & Co., or any 
of them, from doorman up, to whom the writer 
talked, were very enthusiastic about the beauty 
of the offices, and several of them were quite 
able to tell the varieties of wood used, and all 
of them were boosters for the firm itseli—an 
especially good example of company morale. 
However, for most of the details of construc- 
tion we relied on a quietly energetic young 
man with a name known to every newspaper 
man in America—Melville E. Stone, III, grand- 
son of the founder of the Associated Press. 





walls especially beauti- 
ful, and_ gold-plated 
light fixtures and trim 
contribute an additional | 
touch of glory. Central | 
supporting columns are. | 
faced with etched plate- 
glass mirrors. 
Outstanding among 
the offices of tenants are 
the Chicago quarters of 
Lee, Higginson & Co., 
a stock and bond firm 
founded in Boston, 
Mass., in 1848— the 
same year the Chicago 
Board of Trade was 
organized—which since 
has grown to large or- 
ganization with offices 
in New York, London 
and Paris as_ well. 
Three of the sixteen 
partners are in the Chi- 
cago office: Charles H. 
Schweppe, the senior 
partner here; W. Mc- 
Cormick Blair; and 
Barrett Wendell, jr. 
This company’s suite 
is located on the second 
floor, and the entrance 
to it is alongside the 
main entrance to the 
building, on Jackson 
Boulevard. One may 
enter the vestibule from 
the street, or from the 
lobby, and ascend by a 
spiral stairway, beau- 
tifully made of natural- 
finish butternut, each 
piece of wood so con- 











caved as to make the 
circular effect complete, 
and joints perfectly 
matched. This admits 
to the office lobby, 


Photo courtesy of Lee, Higginson & Co. 

Standing in the butternut-paneled lobby of Lee, Higginson & Co.'s 

offices one may look through this beautiful door way into the bond sales 
room, paneled in oak “Flexwood” 
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TX Keeps Tab on Big Users 


Surveys the Requirements of Automotive and Aeronautic Industries and the Army— 


Shows That Wood Is Best for Many Purposes 


WOOD USED IN AUTOS 


Industry Consumed Over a Billion Feet 
Last Year—Tendency to Greater Use 


Wasuincton, D. C., June 23.—The auto- 
mobile industry of the United States last year 
consumed 1,050,000,000 feet of hardwoods, out 
of a total production of 5,925,000,000 feet, ac- 
cording to “Facts and Figures of the Auto- 
mobile Industry,” published by the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce. Of soft- 
woods, 395,290,000 feet was consumed by the 
automobile industry, chiefly for boxing and 
crating. 

Field men of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, who have been survey- 
ing the automobile industry for the last twelve 
months, have obtained information 


material used in the main framework of the 
body, which might be termed wood frame and 
steel frame. The wood frame body has sills, 
pillars, rear quarter and roof of wood, with 
more or less metal enforcement at joints and 
with cowl and windshield frame of either wood 
or part wood and part metal, or, in some cases, 
all metal. The steel frame body uses steel 
sills, pillars, and cross members, supplemented 
by the structural value of the steel shell, with 
the use of wood confined to just enough in- 
terior framing to serve for the nailing of the 
upholstery and for seat frames, floor boards 
etc. All types have wood-frame roofs. 

Bodies made by Fisher, Briggs, and Murray 
are representative of the wood frame type. 
Those made by Budd and Hudson-Essex are 
representative of the steel frame type. Stude- 


ARMY’S WOOD REQUIREMENTS 


Missouri Representative Brings Question Up 
—Urges Use of Native Woods 





Wasuincton, D. C., June 23—Some time 
ago the trade extension department of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
took up with the War Department the ques- 
tion of furnishing officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers’ quarters at Army posts and 
stations with furniture made from native 
American woods. This inquiry was based on 
information that specifications were out for a 
large amount of furniture made of African and 
Honduran mahogany and other foreign woods. 

Representative Ross A. Collins, apprised of 
this situation in some way, has called the mat- 





leading to the belief that the mak- 


ter to the attention of the House 
of Representatives, indicating that 





ers of fine cars are more and more 
appreciating the economy, strength, | 


THE COMPLAINING FISHERMAN 


a he got very little information when 





endurance, elegance and _ other 


he addressed a letter to Secretary 





characteristics of the wood (com- 
posite) body. 

The Fisher, Briggs and Mur- 
ray body companies are studying 
the regrowth possibilities of their 
large holdings of timber lands and 
are already putting into effect se- 
lective logging practices with a 
view to maintaining a perpetual 
supply. Four large hardwood 
lumber manufacturers in the 
South—Thistlethwaite in Louisi- 
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ana, Houston in Mississippi, and 
Moline and Long-Bell in Arkan- 
sas, have already adopted this pol- 
icy of assured supply in their lum- 
ber operations. The recent evi- 
dence of profitable volunteer re- 
growth on cut-over areas in the 
Mississippi bottoms is convincing 
reforestation investigators that 
this supply factor will figure 
prominently in the future opera- 
tion budgets of the large automo- 
bile body makers. 

The Fisher Body Corporation 
alone is using roughly around 
300,000,000 feet of hardwood lum- 
ber annually in current produc- 
tion, as well as considerable pine 
and fir, but the proportions of the 





different species is constantly 
changing. The Mengel Co. and ees 
Mengel Body Co. are cutting up © Chicago 


between 150,000,000 and 200,000,- 


















ONCE UPON A TIME THERE 
WAS A FISHERMAN WHO 
COMPLAINED LOUDLY BECAaSE)” 
A FISH OR TWO GOT AWAY. It 
THE NOISE HE MADE SCARED 
OTHER FISH AWAY, WHICH 
CAUSED HIM TO COMPLAIN 
LOUDER, THEREBY FRIGHTENING 
MORE AND MORE FISH AWAY= 
~ THIS CONTINUED UNTIL HE 
TALKED HIMSELF OUT OF 


of War Hurley asking why na- 
tive American woods were thus 
being discriminated against at a 
time when it was well known that 
our lumber industry is going 
through a period of depression 


While Secretary Hurley stated 
in a letter to the Mississippi rep- 
resentative that specifications for 
much of the furniture to be pur- 
chased require the use of native 
woods throughout and that it is 
estimated that 70 percent of the 
wood used in the manufacture of 
the furniture now on order will 
be native, Mr. Collins was far 
from satisfied. 


“A reading of the specifications 
will show,” he told the House, 
“that African and Honduran ma- 
hogany is used almost entirely.” 
He inserted in the Congressional 
Record of Thursday, June 19, the 
full text of the specifications, in 
support of his contention. 


is understood, Mr. Collins 
continued, that this furniture 
purchase constitutes the largest 
single order placed by any or- 
ganization, public or _ private, 
during the present year. Of the 
furniture described above, ap- 
proximately 90 percent is pur- 
chased for officers’ quarters in 
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which African or Honduran ma- 
hogany is specified for all ex- 





000 feet of hardwoods annually 
in turning out dimension and finished wood 
parts for several body plants. The southern 
cut-up plants of Nash, Chrysler, Briggs, Mur- 
ray, Graham-Paige and Hayes probably con- 
sume 250,000,000 feet between them, and the 
Ford operations in Michigan consume possibly 
100,000,000 feet, though this is an estimate. 

In this connection it is pointed out that the 
amount of lumber consumed in auto bodies is 
constantly fluctuating, due to variations in the 
number and kind of cars built and frequent 
changes in the detailed design of the body. 
The purchase of finished wood parts from out- 
side fabricating plants is a steadily increasing 
practice. Some of the body plants merely as- 
semble the wood parts shipped to them from 
outside. Others buy part or all from inde- 
pendent body manufacturers who, in turn, may 
purchase wood parts in finished form ready for 
assembly. 

All bodies are divided into the two essen- 
tially different classes in accordance with the 


baker bodies are a combination of the two 
types while Fords are of the all-steel type. A 
rough estimate might be’ made up by using 50 
feet of lumber for Fords, 100 feet for Essex, 
140 feet for Studebakers and Hudsons, 200 
feet for Whippets, 250 feet for light bodies 
made by Fisher for Chevrolet and Pontiac, and 
250 to 300 feet for Buicks, Oaklands, Oldsmo- 
biles, La Salles and Cadillacs. 


* x * 
Indian Wants a Home 


Wasuincton, D. C., June 24——Time was 
when the American Indian lived in his wig- 
wam or teepee, Hut the Red Man is changing 
along with the rest of us. 

Chief Hoawathe W. Sheariwakenkawa, a 
builder at Florence, Ariz., has written the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
requesting a copy of “for Home Lovers” and 
announcing that he intends to build himself a 
new home, 


posed parts, drawer sides, and 
the faces of drawer bottoms and backs. 

Inquiries as to the reasons for specifying 
foreign woods for this furniture, with little 
or no consideration given to domestic furni- 
ture woods, developed the following explana- 
tion: Over 20 years ago, in 1908 or 1909, 
the War Department purchased a large quan- 
tity of mahogany furniture for officers’ quar- 
ters at the various military posts. Up until 
recently little additional furniture has been 
purchased. During the last (1929) fiscal year 
$328,862 was expended, and during the pres- 
ent (1930) fiscal year $326,400 was expended 
for new furniture and for furniture to re- 
place original furniture which, after 20 years 
of service, had been broken or otherwise 
damaged and rendered unfit for use. In or- 
der to match the original pieces the War 
Department has specified African and Hon- 
duran mahogany. 

If we did not have in the United States 
domestic woods which are used successfully 
and are as suitable as the foreign woods 
which are specified, there might be some 
logical reason for disregarding almost en- 
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tirely our native woods. When, however, as 
is actually the case, we have in the United 
States a number of furniture woods, which, 
from the standpoint of appearance, finish, 
quality, strength, durability and design, are 
as suitable as or superior to African ma- 
hogany, the question immediately arises as 
to why these native woods are not being 
given their due consideration. Among these 
native woods are birch, gum, maple, oak and 
black walnut. 

These native woods have excellent strength 
properties and when finished naturally or 
stained to any desired shade are most at- 
tractive in appearance. 


Mr. Collins described in some detail the 
properties of various American furniture 
woods. For example, black walnut has been 
used as a cabinet wood for centuries. The 
popularity of gumwood is clearly shown by 
the fact that consumption was around 100,- 
000,000 feet during the 1909-1913 period, while 
in 1928 it had jumped to 408,385,000 feet. 

He displayed maps showing the States in 
which the native furniture woods are grown, 
and declared that every one of those woods 
could be stained just the same as mahogany 
is stained “and there is not a man in this 
House who can look at a piece of furniture 
made of those woods and tell the difference 
between those woods and mahogany. I have 
here samples of all the native woods. They 
look identically like mahogany.” 


gress that even so modest an item to initiate 
this highly important study should be ap- 
propriated. 


With the $10,500 will begin a comprehen- 
sive study of the timber growth and yields 
that may be obtained from the southern 
bottom lands, enabling timber owners to 
judge their productive capacity and plan 
accordingly. The study will develop au- 
thoritative information concerning the time 
required to produce a crop of timber and 
the yields that can be obtained at various 
ages and under varying forms of silvicul- 
tural treatment. 

An incidental part of the work will be 


a series of tables showing the contents of 
standing trees of different species in terms 
of board feet, cubic feet, and cords. Be- 
cause of the complexity of the problem, due 
to the large number of species and forest 
types, the variation in growing conditions 
and the lumbering practices employed, the 
work will require several years for com- 
pletion. 

E. L. Demmon, director of the Southern 
Forest Experiment Station, considers this 
study of hardwood growth and yields as 
the most urgent of the many problems in- 
volved in the scientific management of the 


(Continued on Page 70) 


Exhibit Attracts Purchasing Agents 


A feature of especial interest at the an- 
nual convention of the National Purchasing 
Agents’ Association in Chicago, June 16 to 
19, report of which was carried in the June 
21 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, was 
the complete and attractive exhibit of grade- 
marked lumber made by the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association. The exhi- 


bit was in charge of C. E. Close, who was 
assisted by H. S. Corsby and E. J. Fisher, 
of the Kansas City and Minneapolis offices 
The exhibit 


of the National association. 














1. 2”x4”, 6”, 8”, and 10” by 5’ long 
Douglas fir 

2. 6”x12” and 8”x8” by 4’ long Dolge 
super strength and dense 
strength Douglas fir 

3. 3”x12” and 6”x6” by 6’ long West 
Coast mill 20 “Tree”’-mark Doug- 
las fir 

4. Redwood 

5. Southern pine 

C. Hardwoods 
1. Oak flooring. 
2. Maple, birch and beech flooring 





Two views of exhibit made by National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association at convention of National Association of Purchasing Agents 


Continuing, Mr. Collins said: 

We know that the lumber industry is in 
a depressed condition. The industry should 
be encouraged by the Government and we 
should stop this injury being done it. Gum 
is grown in many of the southern States, 
birch elsewhere, and the whole country is 
full of excellent furniture woods. 


_ Later Mr. Collins sought to have inserted 
in the second deficiency bill the following 
amendment : 

Provided, That no appropriation for the 
fiscal years 1930 and 1931 that may be avail- 
able for the purchase of wooden furniture 
for Army barracks, quarters, or other build- 
ings shall be expended for such furniture 
not wholly constructed out of wood grown 
in the United States. 

This amendment, unfortunately, went out on 
a point of order, since it sought ‘to limit ap- 
propriations carried in other bills rather than 
the pending bill. 

* * * 
Research in Southern Hardwoods 


Wasuincton, D. C., June 23.—An item of 
$10,500 in the Agricultural appropriation bill, 
which with the signature of President Hoo- 
.ver has become a law, provides for the ini- 
tiation immediately after July 1 of silvicul- 
tural research in the southern hardwood 
forests. 

This amount is not large, but two years 
of effort were required to convince Con- 


in Chicago last week 


attracted much attention from the purchas- 
ing agents and the record shows that 600 
of them stopped at the booth and made per- 
sonal inquiries. Commenting on the effect 
of the exhibit and the reaction of the pur- 
chasing agents, Mr. Close said he found 
these purchasing agents much interested in 
lumber and their lumber requirements and 
made serious inspection of the materials 
shown. The substance of their comments 
was: “We have been informed about grade- 
marked and trade-marked lumber; we have 
discussed it at our meetings; we have heard 
about its availability etc.; but here it is in 
all species from the better mills of the 
country, so now it is up to us to specify 
this type of material for the use of the 
companies we represent.” 

Mr. Close reported one inquiry from 
Japan, others from Canada, as well as from 
many points in the United States. 

As may be noted from the accompanying 
illustrations, the exhibit was well arranged 
and it was made up as follows: 

I. Grade-Marked Lumber 
A. Yard Lumber ; 
1. Typical square edge and worked 
items—nearly all species 
. Redwood 
. Northern hemlock 
S. P. A. display case 
. Arkansas soft pine 
B. Structural Material 


Ot & co DO 


3. Appalachian rough hardwoods and 
flooring 
4. Southern rough hardwoods 


II. Species Marked 
. Yard Lumber 
1. Pondosa pine, Idaho white pine 
and larch 
2. Northern hemlock, redwood, cy- 
press, Arkansas soft pine 
B. Structural Material 
1. Douglas ffir, redwood, 
pine, redwood 
C. Hardwoods 
III. Method of Grading Structural Timbers 
for close grain and density 
IV. Panel of boards typifying Standard 
Grades of yard lumber (1 or 2 one-inch 
boards 6”x8’ in each grade) 
V. Charts showing 
A. Association Grade-, Trade-, 
Marks and “Tree’’-mark 
B. Shippers’ Certificates of Car Contents 
VI. Naturally Durable Wood 
A. Redwood, Cypress, Cedar 
VII. Lumber Treatments 
A. Fire retardant 
B. Aluminum ready primed siding and 
trim 
Cc. Preserved wood 
VIII. Testing Apparatus 
A. Moisture content 
1. Tag Heppenstall 
2. Oven and scales 
B. Fire resistance 
IX. Wood Box Display 


southern 


Species 
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In the city of Savannah, Ga., this department went a little out of 
its usual field and called upon a hardwood manufacturer. 

There are a number of large and well managed sawmills in and 
around the city, any one of which would have yielded information 
of interest and value to the retailing wing of our industry. We 
chose to visit the Savannah River Lumber Co., located just outside 
the city of Port Wentworth. 

The chief reason for putting this mill into the retail department 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is the fact that it is following a prin- 
ciple which in many forms is coming to the front in the whole 
industry. This mill is making an effort to concentrate in its service 
all the factors which it can manage efficiently that prepare the 
product for the exact uses of the final consumer. This means the 
production of small dimension, cut to industrial sizes and patterns. 


A General Principle of Service 

At first glance there may seem to be little in common between 
this process and the services of a retail yard. But if a person looks 
closely enough there is a real relationship. 

All through the industrial and commercial world there is an 
increasing practice that looks toward the interest of the final 
user. That process has been carried a long way in the automobile 
business. Years ago, car manufacturers made their stuff largely 
to suit themselves. They were not even interested in putting a 
complete machine on the market. Even young men can remember 
when a car buyer was stuck for “extras.” If he wanted a top and 
lights and bumpers, he bought them of an accessory dealer. When 
the first self starters came out they were sold as accessories. No 
one needs to be told how that situation has been changed. Manu- 
facturers now pay as much attention to line and color, to comfort 
and smartness, to size and ease of handling as they do to purely 
mechanical features. Further than this, the financing of cars has 
been carried to the highest efficiency in simplicity of arrangement 
of any articles sold on a partial payment basis. The buyer makes 
his arrangements easily and quickly with the agent who sells him 
the car; no fussing around with a lawyer or a title company or an 
independent loan agency; simply the signature on the line and the 
down payment and the explanation about 
times and amounts of subsequent payments 
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The main street leading to plant of Savannah River Lumber Co. at Port Wentworth, Ga, 


© Efficiency in a Collateral Line 


Modern Close Utilization of Material and Labor—Selling  _- 
= a Processed Product for Less Than the Raw Materials ¢ x | 


advance that he would get what he asked for. This took some of 
the uncertainty out of the business. 

Manufacturers are now finding that they can make a still further 
step forward in the business of giving certain customers exactly 
what they want. If long lengths are to be cut into shorts by the 
building and fabrication trades, why not produce these special sizes 
at the mill? High-grade shorts can be obtained from low-grade long 
lengths. Edgings and other waste that used to go to the hog can 
and do yield these small pieces, and cutting is usually done at less 
cost at the mill than on the job. 

What is aimed at here, and what needs to be aimed at all along 
the line, is close coéperation between producer and user, with the 
final uses clearly in view. 

This objective ought to be to the front in the retail industry. 
Efficiency men have said repeatedly that the building of a house 
is one of the few industrial processes yet to be brought fully under 
the wing of engineering standards and expert management. Per- 
haps this is so. It is not clear just how factory processes can be 
applied to this business; but that can be left out of the picture for 
the time and still there will be found a good many ways in which 
management of the business can be further professionalized. 


Experiments in the Building Material Field 


The traditional way of building a house is for one or several 
dealers to sell the owner the materials, several trades to sell him 
the labor in independent lots, an independent concern to make sus- 
picious grants of credit and the owner himself to assume general 
management. He is about as competent to manage the building of 
a house as to manage the building of a pair of shoes. A certain 
number of dealers are adventuring in the field of lump-sum prices, 
professional building management and exactly designed financing. 

All of these things, both in the manufacturing and the retailing 
fields, come roughly under one principle; that of increasing effi- 
ciency by placing operations and parts of operations in the hands 
of those best qualified to do them. Nothing is suggested at this 
time about substituting factory methods for hand labor in the actual 
erection of a house. If experience in this field duplicates that in 





The owner decides what size, kind and 
price of car he wants, and the technical 
details are taken care of by people who un- 
derstand them and whose profession it is 
to handle these things. 

In the industrial world efforts are being 
made to perform processes in those places 
and by means of those agencies where the 
greatest efficiency of materials, labor and 
management can be found. 

In our industry, efforts along this line 
may have lagged a little, but they are being 
worked out. Several years ago a long step 
forward was made by means of the stand- 
ardization movement. If this movement 











left a large amount of the iabor of utiliza- 
tion in the hands of the final customer, it 
helped out by assuring that customer in 





Close-up of storage yard of the Savannah River Lumber Co., with (left to right) sawmill, drying 


sheds and planing mill 
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other production fields, these ways will be discovered in time. But 
at the present there are known ways of increasing the efficiency of 
pbuilding management and financing. And again, if experience 
duplicates itself, we may -expect either to undertake these matters 
or to see alien agencies arise to take them over. It is for this 
reason that the Realm ventures to speak of this problem of efficiency 
as it is being developed in another field of the lumber world. 

W. E. Dunham, of the Savannah River Lumber Co., had several 
things to say about his experience in cutting small dimension. 

“In the first place,” he said, “I doubt if the average lumber manu- 
facturer knows to what uses 10 percent of his lumber is put. That’s 
a curious thing when you think of it. The sawmill man’s chief job 
is cutting lumber, and lumber doesn’t come into full usefulness 
until it is fabricated into a finished product. And yet the sawmill 
stops long before the cutting is complete. It has certain sizes and 
grades which it produces, and it works to this end as though the 
lumber was itself a finished and completed product instead of a 
raw material. To cut these standard sizes the mill wastes part of 
the log that could be saved if there were complete codperation and 
understanding of finished uses. The customer buys these standard 
sizes and lengths and proceeds to cut them up again, wasting still 
more of the material. Much of this double waste can be avoided. 
Time after time I’ve found that if a furniture manufacturer, for 
instance, will tell me exactly what he wants, I can cut his require- 
ments here in the dimension mill and sell him the material cut to 
exact sizes at a less price than he will have to pay for standard 
lengths. What he wastes in recutting I can utilize for other pur- 
poses, and furthermore he doesn’t pay freight on what he would 
waste in making these secondary cuttings. 


Close Utilization of Material 


“For some time we’ve been making radio cabinet material. We 
don’t actually make the cabinets, nor do we do the turning. The 


here. It cost us less than $3 a house to frame that lumber here 
on our high speed cutoff saws; and in addition we were able to use 
shorts and broken pieces and other stock that would have had small 
market value if sent out through the usual channels. 


Automobile Small Dimension 


“I’ve been making a radio cabinet of gum, cutting the blanks to 
size. It’s a good cabinet, too; handsome enough for anybody. I’ve 
been selling this particular stock, cut to size, for 60 cents a cabinet. 
And that brings me a fair profit. I particularly like this kind of 
trade, because the small pieces, including the moldings, permit a 
very close utilization. The manufacturers couldn’t buy the lumber 
in standard sizes to make this cabinet for that money, and in addi- 
tion they’d have to do the cutting. That thing develops time and 
again. A manager came here not long ago and told me about a 
peculiarly shaped piece of wood which he wanted made. We worked 
it out carefully. He had his cost figures, and I worked out ours; 
and I was able to make him a price, carrying a profit for us, that 
was about 20 percent under his cost figures before he added any- 
thing for general overhead. Our sawmill labor is less expensive 
than his shop labor, I could make close utilization where he couldn’t, 
and he didn’t pay freight on waste when he bought our product.” 

The dimension mill has been and still is producing much small 
dimension for automobile makers. This trade was not quite so good 
the first half of the year, due in large part to the sluggishness of 
the motor market. You know as much about that as this depart- 
ment does. They tell me the used-car problem is a little worse 
than usual; for a while the period of unemployment was acute, 
working men did not buy as many second-hand cars as usual. 

The production of this company divides roughly 75 percent hard- 
woods and 25 percent pine. Much of the latter is shortleaf. Gum 
is a large item among the hardwoods, though other species figure 














View of shipping tram and extensive storage yard of the Savannah River Lumber Co. at Port Wentworth, Ga. 


radio man can do that part of the work more efficiently than we 
can. But we do cut all the blanks. In making a console radio 
cabinet the big item, from the standpoint of lumber, is the four 
legs. . Cabinet makers usually cut these blanks from 8/4 stock, and 
in doing it they rip off thin strips. They send these strips to the 
boiler room. We turn them into the small moldings used in finish- 
ing furniture. Some time ago the superintendent of the dimension 
mill asked me jokingly if I thought of starting a toothpick factory. 
He said the waste left over was in such small pieces he couldn’t 
think of anything but toothpicks that could be made from it. 
Think of the edgings that yield small pieces. If we produced noth- 
ing but standard yard sizes, this good material would simply go 
through the hog and under the boilers. 

“That pile of blocks you see over there consists of ends cut from 
2-inch stock. They are cut off to raise the grade by cutting off 
split or otherwise defective parts. It’s rather curious that by cut- 
ting off part of a board and doing nothing else to it, you can sell 
what remains for more than the whole stick would bring. Of course 
that’s not so foolish, for if the stock wasn’t trimmed the buyer 
would have to pay freight on the defective parts that are of no 
value to him. But these pieces are valuable to us. We turn them 
into box cleats. We make a good many small table tops, putting 
together small pieces with glue. We can turn out as fine a table 
top from pieces otherwise unsalable as a furniture manufacturer 
could produce from high grade long lengths. 

“Some time ago we wanted to build some small houses for a log- 
ging camp located about 100 miles up the river. You know that 
these are small and simple houses; but we wanted them well 
built, for in a few years they’ll be moved across the river to another 
location. The superintendent decided to frame the lumber right 


in the cut. Some ash is cut, and this Savannah River ash is a 
premium wood. 

“I don’t need to tell you,’ Mr. Dunham said, “that trade wasn’t 
up to normal in the early part of the year. But the last few weeks 
there has been a distinct increase in demand. We've decreased 
production somewhat, as most or all hardwood producers have. 
We’ve stopped running the night shift for the time being. But a 
hardwood concern has to look a long way to the future and must be 
a prophet to make a profit. At best it takes six or eight months 
to produce dry stock, and we don’t want to be caught in a revived 
market with nothing to sell. Most hardwoods can stay in the yard 
a year or two without damage. We don’t want to carry stock that 
long, but neither do we want to turn customers away for lack of 
dry stock.” 

This plant has twenty-two dry kilns. It has, I’m told, the reputa- 
tion for being an unusually well equipped sawmill. 

Savannah is a great industrial and shipping center. The harbor 
is in the Savannah River, for the city itself is 15 or 20 miles from 
the ocean; and it is one of the great and commodious harbors of 
the eastern coast. The city is a great fertilizer-producing center, 
and for a century or two it has been a leader in the production of 
naval stores. One of the early industries of Georgia, even in Colo- 
nial days, was rosin and turpentine production. Sugar refining is a 
vast industry, and if I got the figures correctly one company 
refines something like a million pounds a day. That seems like 
a lot of sugar, and a lumber inkslinger might have gotten the 
amount wrong. 

In addition to all these commercial interests, the city is one of the 
old and historic coast points. In three years it will have completed 


(Continued on Page 56) ‘ 
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Ideas for Fair 


With the approach of the season for the holding of agri- 
cultural fairs, both State and County, but especially the latter, 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN usually each year receives a num- 
ber of letters from lumber retailers asking for ideas and sug- 
gestions for fixing up exhibits at these shows. It has been 
found that the most acceptable suggestions have been those 
showing booths that have actually been constructed and used 
by dealers for displaying their wares, or for “putting across” 
the home building idea at fairs and similar events. For years 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has been gathering and dis- 


This display of the Alexander-Carr Lumber Co., Aurora, IIl., was made 
at a county fair. It featured a breakfast set, doors and other interior 
woodwork for the modern home 


Display of the Braun Lumber Corporation, Detroit, Mich., at the Michi- 
gan State Fair. Note the lumberjack in the big sign just above the bal- 
cony, and his living counterpart on the floor below 





This exhibit of the Alexander-Carr Lumber Co., Aurora, Ill., made at 
a county fair, showed an attractive room interior, with cabinets etc., 
and featured the slogan “Phone 104” 


This attractively arranged display of the Decatur Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Co., Decatur, Ill., attracted favorable attention at the county 
fair where it was shown 




















The Barley & Spencer Lumber Co., Marion, Ind., made this really unique 
display at an Own Your Home show held in that city. It shows some 
examples of the products of the company’s own woodworking plant the other by same company showed an interior 


Here is another display made at county fair by the Decatur Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., Decatur, Ill., this one featuring exteriors, whereas 
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Displays 


tributing ideas along this line, and 
many of the suggestions put forth have 
materialized into actual displays. On the 
other hand, a great many dealers have 
of their own initiative worked out orig- 
inal and unique displays. In. both in- 
stances the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has 
endeavored to secure and to publish 
photographs showing the finished re- 
sults, in the form of displays actually 
made. A standing invitation has been, 
and is, in effect for dealers to send in 
photographs of displays that they have 
made, which has resulted in our having 
been able to present from year to year 
many illustrations of striking displays, 
some of them being prize winners at 
fairs and shows where prizes have been 
offered for the most original and strik- 
ing displays. 

From these pictures have been s6e- 
lected a number that offer practical sug- 
gestions as to how the average retailer 
desiring to arrange an effective display 
may best go about it, and these pictures 
are presented on this and the adjoining 
page. It will be noted that in every in- 
stance the wares shown are those which 
most retailers carry in regular stock. 
Naturally, such items as fine interior 
trim, flooring laid up in attractive panels, 
built-in conveniences of quality wood- 
work, French and other special doors, 
ornamental fence, trellises, pergolas etc., 
better lend themselves to display pur- 
poses than do such items as, for instance, 
the ever-present and indispensable two- 
by-four. 

It goes without saying that a display 
designed to attract the favorable atten- 
tion of the people visiting the fair, or 
whatever the event may be, must please 
the eye as well as appeal to the under- 
standing. In the ornamentation, deco- 
ration and artistic arrangement of the 
booth and its contents there is ample 
scope for initiative, ingenuity and skill. 
Flags, banners, streamers, bright colored 
drapery of bunting or other suitable fab- 
ric, even decorative crepe paper of bril- 
liant hues, all have their place in “dress- 
ing up” the booth. And, it may be 
added, in this work of decoration the 
feminine touch is almost indispensable. 
Fortunate is the dealer planning an ex- 
hibit who has in his immediate family, 
or in his office, someone of the more ar- 
tistic sex whom he can draft for this 
part of the work, in an advisory capa- 
city at least. 

Undoubtedly, the county agricultural 
fair, and its “grown-up brother,” the 
State fair, offer opportunities which the 
lumber dealer in very many instances will 
do well to avail himself of, by arranging 
a carefully planned and attractive booth, 
showing the public his wares. 
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This display of G. W. Heinzmann & Co. won first prize at Home Complete Show, Marion, Ind. 
The booth was loaned by the State association, being one of the units donated by the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association to various retailers’ organizations 




















A very interesting display, showing a model residence and farmstead, made by the Brown Lum- 
ber Co., Lamar, Colo., at live stock and poultry show held in that city 











A co-operative exhibit of a highly educational character staged at a cownty fair by four lumber 
retailers of Modesto, Calif. 
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Retailers’ Idea Exchange 
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Lumber Dealers Turn “Professors” 


June 23.—Field Secre- 
tary J. L. Buckley, of the Pennsylvania Lum- 
bermen’s Association, announces that the re- 
sults of Lumber Merchandising Week at the 
‘University of Pennsylvania were so encour- 
aging that doubtless it will be taken up by 
many other colleges next year. For an entire 
week prominent lumber retailers acted as in- 
structors and talked on the various angles of 
the lumber industry to over four hundred stu- 
dents. 

The reaction of the students to the whole 
p"ogram, reports Secretary Martin of the as- 
sociation, was one of extreme interest. The 
dealers were impressed by the intelligence of 
the questions hurled by the students, and many 
found that the students already had quite a 
grasp of the situation. 

Charles B. Wolf, one of the “professors,” 
aptly.sums up the result of the experiment in 
his report: 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., 


I have got as much out of these classes as 
the students, because I have got the reaction 
as to the opinions of college students as 
related to lumber dealers. Right now I would 
recommend that all lumber associations make 
a special effort to put on similar programs 
throughout the United States, so that the col- 
lege students might learn something about 
lumber, lumber dealers and what they can 
do for the public in home building. 

I was absolutely astounded to find how 
little college students know about lumber 
dealers and their problems. In some cases 
they did not even know the lumber dealers 
in their own towns. This was particularly 


true in the large cities, and I atttribute it 
o the fact that they are not interested in 
what we have to sell, while on the other 
hand we lumber dealers have failed to edu- 
cate the public to the position we hold and 
the materials we have to sell that they 
eventually will need, when they become prop- 
erty owners. 


Bruce Helfrich, another prominent lumber- 
man, reports that his classes reacted as follows: 

Perhaps the two questions that seemed to 
comprehend the situation more than the rest 
were, “Why didn’t we stock everything that 
the builder would require in the construction 
of a home, as it occurred to them that any 
builder would much prefer buying all of his 
items from one institution; and, If we could 
not get the proper recognition of merito- 
rious wood from the builder, why didn’t we 
undertake the job of building the home as 
well as selling the material?” 


Foster Goslin, another dealer who acted as 
an instructor during the week, said that his 
classes were mostly interested in the lumber 
dealers taking up contracting, and this seemed 
to them to be the solution of most of the 
dealer’s problems. Strangely enough, this was 
the conclusion the dealers drew from the 
classes, coupled with the proposition of selling 
standardized products—nationally advertised 
—and lumber which could be identified and 
advertised. 

Dr. Herbert Hess and the other professors 
who “listened in” on the lectures said they re- 
garded the whole experiment as being very 
fruitful, and it will no doubt be continued next 
year. They also reported some interest from 
other colleges. 





bridging etc., being in plain 


This Week’s Timely Tip 


Model Shows Construction of House 


The display shown in accompanying illustration merits attention be- 
cause of the ingenious way in which the model demonstrates the points 
sought to be emphasized. The model consists of a corner cross-section 
of a house, illustrating the methods of building, complete from the foun- 
dation to the shingled roof. In this model, double-thick Celotex sheath- 
ing and lath were used for insulation with plaster applied to the surface, 
illustrating the re-enforced joint of the lath. All the framework is ex- 
posed, the studding, joists, rafters, sheathing, sub-floor, lath, plates, 





view. The exterior is of 6-inch 
spruce siding, and the roof is 
covered with asphalt shingles. 
The model, while showing a 
cross-section through the en- 
tire house, measures only 3x4 
feet, and is 7 feet high. Being 
mounted on casters, it can be 
easily moved to any part of 
the store or display room, or 
placed in a Window. In the 
accompanying picture, it has 
been brought out on the side- 
walk for photographing. The 





for Indiana. 








display was built by Ralph Newman & Bro., general contractors, South 
Bend, Ind., under the direction of J. W. Godfrey, Celotex representative 











Good Advice to Home Builders 


Mapison, Wis., June 24.—The retail lumber 
dealers of Madison on Saturday sounded a 
note of encouragement to prospective home 
builders, while at the same time warning 
against too ambitious plans that commit the 
would-be home owner to payments larger than 
he can handle. 

The retailers, as a group, have been carrying 
on a co-operative advertising campaign with 
the key-note or slogan, “If you own a lot 
we'll build you a home.” The pronouncement 
made on Saturday urged that all families who 
possibly can do so undertake home building 
this year, but it also advised against putting 
more money into a home than one can really 
afford. 

Explaining this attitude on the part of the 
local builders, the chairman of the dealers’ ad- 
vertising committee said: 

“Too often the outside concern doesn't care 
whether a family builds a home that it can 
afford or one that it can not afford as long as 
it sells a bill of goods. This short-sighted pol- 
icy, however, is recognized by Madison’s retail 
lumber dealers as one that is not for the best 
interests of the individual families concerned 
or for the welfare of the community generally.” 


Developing a Saw Filing Service 


A clean-cut “service” proposition that will 
bring people to the lumber yard, and that will 
pay for itself within a short time: Those are 
the “specifications” of what a good many dealers 
are looking for, and which seem to be met in 
the proposition of providing a saw filing service. 

This has been proved by the experience of 
lumber dealers who have tried it. A number of 
retail yards throughout the country have in- 
stalled the Foley Automatic Saw Filer, manu- 
factured by the Foley Manufacturing Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., and have developed a prof- 
itable custom filing service, besides getting peo- 
ple to the yard who otherwise would not have 
come and who when there have purchased lum- 
ber or other material. 

In other words, the saw filer serves the same 
advertising purpose for the lumber yard that 
the so called “leaders” do for the chain store, 
except that the chain store often loses money 
on the “leaders” just to get people into the 
store, knowing that the chances are that they 
will buy other items on which there is a good 
profit, whereas dealers who have installed the 
filer say that it pays for itself. 

For example, J. R. Hall, manager Bladen 
Lumber Co., Bladen, Neb., writes: 

“We have had our Foley Saw Filer for 
almost a year and are very much pleased with 
it. In fact we could not very well do without 
it, as there is a great deal of satisfaction in be- 
ing able to keep our own saws in good condi- 
tion and the filer is paying for itself with the 
filing of outside saws. 

“We are filing saws for people who live out- 
side our territory, and in nearby towns. This 
all has a tendency to help us sell more lumber 
and building material, by getting people into 
our yards who might never have come in if we 
did not have the filer. It also shows the class 
of work the filer does, for we would not be 
getting these saws to file if our work was not 
far better than the average. 

“A Burlington railroad bridge foreman had 
us file some saws for him, and has told us 
that he would never file any more saws as long 
as he could get this service. He has brought 
his saws back several times since, which goes 
to show that we are not the only boosters for 
the Foley Automatic Saw Filer.” 

Installation of a Foley Automatic Saw Filer 
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not only brings carpenters, contractors and 
other saw users into the yard, but brings in 
cash for the work done. Saws filed on the 
Foley machine cut cleaner, faster and easier 
than hand filed saws, and after a carpenter or 
other worker has once had his saws filed on 
this machine, the lumber yard is sure of getting 
his work right along. To have all the car- 
penters, contractors and other saw users in 
the vicinity making a habit of dropping into 
the lumber yard two or three times a month 
to have their saws filed surely is an excellent 
drawing card. A yard in Casper, Wyo., using 
one of these machines reports that customers 
from as far away as 175 miles bring their saws 
in to be filed. ; 

Dealers desiring to know more about this 
machine can obtain complete information by 
addressing the Foley Manufacturing Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


“OLD” IDEAS ARE STILL NEW 


A Sound Business Idea Is “Good Till Used,” 
as Review Proves 


Long ago Solomon sagely remarked, “There 
is no new thing under the sun,” an observation 
which seems to be as true of the lumber busi- 
ness as of any other field of human endeavor. 

It is true that what we call “the times” are 
constantly changing, and new conditions have 
to be reckoned with, yet it is surprising how 
many of the problems that ten years ago were 
bothering retail lumbermen are found in the 
budget of worries that dealers are carrying 
today. 

This is well illustrated by the May issue of 
the Long-Bell Service Bulletin, published by 
the Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
which issue—as a “box” on the cover sets 
forth—is devoted to “A presentation of some 
sound sales and merchandising suggestions of 
the past that are just as sound today, because 
they have not been used enough to become 
old.” All articles in this special issue are re- 
prints of material originally appearing in Long- 
Bell publications of from eight to ten years 
ago. 

As the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN set forth on 
its own front cover not long ago, “A good idea 
not used is a check not cashed,” or as Paul E. 
Kendall, advertising manager Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Co. puts it, “Ideas in themselves are worth 
nothing, but become valuable when they are 
used.” The thought underlying the republica- 
tion of a number of business ideas and sugges- 
tions which the above company, as well as 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, were advocating 
a decade ago, is that by re-emphasizing these 
points, dealers may be impressed anew with 
their importance and adopt as many of them 
as may be found practicable for their individ- 
ual circumstances. 

_For instance, the first article in the maga- 
zine, headed “A Car or a Home?” is reprinted 
from the Long-Bell Service Bulletin of Octo- 
ber, 1921. It seeks to arouse the dealer to a 
conception of what it would mean to his busi- 
ness if every responsible family could be per- 
suaded to save up and build up a home—de- 
ferring the purchase of luxuries until this pri- 
mary necessity had been secured. The article 
States that “Home building is in strenuous 
competition with automobiles, talking machines 
and like commodities,” an early recognition of 
the “new competition” so much talked about 
now. 

Another article, originally printed in June, 
1922, deals with the subject of home financing, 
which today is in the forefront of questions 
pressing for a satisfactory solution. 

Another article, asking “Do You Talk Lum- 
ber or Price?” which first appeared in April, 
1922, might just as well have been written 
yesterday so far as the validity of the argu- 
ments presented are concerned. The key thought 
is that “The aggressive dealer who really sells 
lumber knows that he is building future busi- 
ness when he satisfies the customer.” 

_ Other articles dealing with better farm build- 
ings, selling sleeping porches and other home 


improvements, getting employees interested in 
efficient and economical yard methods, promot- 
ing sale of implement sheds and building up a 
good mailing list, are just as timely as when 
written eight to ten years ago. 
is given to the issue by the reproduction of a 
numver of the company’s advertisements ap- 
pearing ten to thirteen years ago yet all deal- 
ing with ideas and subjects now considerea 
up-to-date. 

In calling the attention of the editor to this 
special issue, Mr. Kendall writes: 

“The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has _ been 
preaching these same ideas, and many others, 
longer than we have in the Long-Bell Service 
Bulletin, but what we wanted todo in publishing 
this special issue was to show that not all these 
ideas are new, in the true sense of the word, 
and that we, with others, have been boosting 
them for years.” 


Retailer’s “Lumber Circus” 


Plan Is Explained 


In response to an invitation sent out by S. 
Q. French, of the French Lumber Co., Ha- 
warden, Iowa, about twenty representatives of 
manufacturers of lumber, wood products and 
other materials sold by lumber retailers met 
with Mr. French in the offices of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, on Wednesday 
afternoon. 

The purpose of the conference was to consider 
a plan proposed by Mr. French which con- 
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The Lumberman’s 
+4 Mother Goose ’’ 


CHAPTER XXVI 
Cash Sales, Cash Sales, wilt thou be 


mine? 
Credits are many and hard to decline. 
Cash Sales, Cash Sales, hark to my 
pleading, 
’Twould seem rather nice once more to 
be feeding. 





Added interest ' 








templates, with the co-operation of the manu- 
facturers, assisting retailers desiring the serv- 
ice to stage, in their own yards “Open: House” 
days along the lines of those which have been 
so successfully carried out annually by Mr. 
French in his own yard for the last eight or 
ten years. 

As will be recalled by readers of this paper, 
in which full, illustrated accounts of these an- 
nual celebrations have appeared, Mr. French 
has from year to year introduced into these 
affairs some original ideas which make them 
different from the usual “Open House” or 
dealer’s Building Show, though partaking some- 
what of the character of both. 

In the years that these “Open House” days 
have been carried out by the French yard, a 
certain technic has been developed which has 


brought splendid results in the way of co-opera- 
tion by farmers of the community, and creation 
of good will and prestige for the lumber 
company. 

It now is proposed by Mr. French to secure 
the direct co-operation of some of the leading 
manuiacturers of products handled by the aver- 
age small town retailer, and to work out a sys- 
tem of routing the exhibit material, with all 
necessary equipment for properly staging such 
an event, among a number of selected dealers 
who subscribe for the service. Mr. French 
proposes to assist personally in staging these 
shows. In other words, retailers subscribing 
to the service are to be given all the benefits 
of Mr. French’s years of successful experience 
in conducting these events in his own yard. 

While Mr. French at Wednesday’s conference 
frankly admitted that the whole proposition is 
as yet in the embryonic stage, details remaining 
to be worked out, the reaction of the assem- 
bled representatives to his presentation was de- 
cidedly favorable, a number stating that they 
had no doubt of the willingness of their com- 
panies to co-operate. In the general discussion 
which followed Mr. French’s presentation num- 
erous questions were asked and suggestions 
made, evidencing the interest of those present 
in the proposition. 

While the conference was entirely informal, 
and no definite action was taken by vote or 
otherwise, it is probable that an agreement 
may be reached between Mr. French and some 
of the leading manufacturing concerns, where- 
by the proposition will be tested in actual 
practice, by staging “Open House” days under 
direct personal supervision of Mr. French, in 
the yards of ten selected dealers. Such a test, 
it was felt, should go far to determine the 
feasibility of a wider application of the plan, 
which has been tentatively referred to as “The 
French Lumber Circus,” although Mr. French 
rather disparaged that title as perhaps giving 
too frivolous a conception of what is intended. 
Nevertheless, he felt that a certain amount of 
“ballyhoo” and of the “carnival flavor,” is nec- 
essary. ; 

Those present at the conference included, be- 
sides Mr. French and a representative. of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, representatives 6f the 
following organizations: Shevlin, Carpenter & 
Clarke, Minneapolis, Minn.; The Curtis Com- 
panies, Clinton, Iowa; National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers Association, Chicago; The Lehon Co., 
Chicago; American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago; 
United States Gypsum Co., Chicago; Univer- 
sal Portland Cement Co., Chicago; Wood Con- 
version Co., Cloquet, Minn., and of others. 


STRIVES FOR GOOD WILL 


Slogan and Service, Window Displays, Fac- 
tors in Creating Business - 


A slogan that is kept constantly before the 
building public of Houston, Tex., is, “Let's 
Talk Lumber—Silverberg.” 

“We use dozens of different ways to keen 
customers coming in,” said Arthur Silverberg. 
owner of the Silverberg Lumber Co., whic 
operates-one of the most modern building ma 
terial department stores to be found in tk 
Southwest. “Well lighted window displav 
have been found very: effective, our yard beine 
located at the intersection of two of the city’s 
busiest streets. At 5 o’clock each morning the 
lights are turned on in the windows where 
paints, tools, built-in furniture, trellises and 
other articles are displayed. It is not unusual 
for someone to come into the store late in the 
day for some article that had been noticed 
in passing, in automobile or street car, early 
in the morning.” 

A minor advertising stunt, but one that has 
been found quite effective in popularizing the 
company’s slogan is that of distributing thou- 
sands of small blotters, the backs of which 
are brilliantly silvered, while in the lower left 
hand corner. is the slogan “Let’s Talk Lumber 
—Silverberg.” 

Every article that leaves the yard bears the 
firm name. For instance, in deliveirng a roll 
of screen wire, instead of simply tying a string 
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around it it is rolled in paper that bears the 
company name. Hardware, paints and every- 
thing else carried in stock bears the firm name 
on stickers. The company’s eleven delivery 
trucks are attractively painted and each bears 
the slogan already quoted. Customers who 
take away lumber in their own cars or trucks 
are given “danger tags” bearing the Silverberg 
name. 

Last year, over 2,000 sand boxes were sold 
through classified ads in local newspapers and 
periodicals. These boxes were made up in the 
yard in spare time, painted and filled with 
clean sand. Actual cost (delivered) was $1.15 
each, and they were sold at $2 each, thus netting 
a good profit besides establishing desirable con- 
tacts with women customers. 

A financing service provided by the com- 
pany brings in a good deal of business. Re- 
garding this, Mr. Silverberg said: 

“We will finance almost any prospect, white 
or colored, for $300 worth of materials, letting 
him pay in twelve monthly payments. We do 
not handle any big loans, however. We merely 
help the prospective home owner to get started 
toward home ownership, then he is able to get 
his home financed by the building and loan com- 
panies. We use this financing plan largely in 


promoting remodeling and repairs. We show 
a prospect where he needs more room in his 
house, a new roof, new floors or other improve- 
ments. We often extend $300 credit for a year 
and repeat this process for three years, until 
the customer has completely remodeled his 
home.” 

Mr. Silverberg practices what he preaches, 
having last year remodeled his yard and office 
buildings, making them more attractive and 
convenient as well as setting a good example 
for others, 

The firm loses no opportunity to establish 
customer contacts, and this, with careful at- 
tention to details and endeavoring in every 
possible way to please the customer, has _ re- 
sulted in rapid growth since the Silverberg 
Lumber Co. established its business in a small 
way in 1915. 

“Our drivers have been trained in courtesy,” 
said Mr. Silverberg. “If a customer wants 
material delivered up on the roof, that’s where 
it goes. Pleasing the customer in small matters 
often leads to big sales. When our drivers 
are out delivering they report on roof repairs 
and other prospective business, which by fol- 


lowing up often materializes in good sales.” 


Mr. Silverberg is a regular reader of the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and remarked that he 
reads the retail section with special care, being 
interested in learning of new merchandising 
and operating ideas. 


Millwork Class Graduated 


NEw York, June 23.—Twenty-one members 
of a class of sixty, made up of employees of 
millwork concerns in Essex County, New Jer- 
sey, were graduated recently under the tutelage 
of C. T. Milander, of the Millwork Cost By- 
reau of Chicago. The final session was held 
at the Hotel Suburban, East Orange, N, J, 
Dinner followed the exercises. 

President Ernest Baltz, of the Baltz-Howell 
Co., Newark, was toastmaster. Addresses 
were made by G. Edward DeNike, secretary 
the New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association; 
Francis J. Oates, of the Oates Woodworking 
Co., Rutherford, N. J., and S. A. Travers, a 
Passaic lawyer, who spoke on “The Recent 
Lien Law Amendments.” 

An even larger class is being arranged for 
next year under the tutelage of Mr. Milander, 
Mr. DeNike is prepared to explain the course 
and to supply application blanks. 


Retailers Should “Sell Light” for Homes 


More than any other member of the average 
community, excepting the physician, the lumber 
dealer is in position to contribute to its health 
and physical welfare. This power and this re- 


sponsibility is his because he is, primarily, a 


glazed windows were a mark of wealth corre- 
sponding to the ownership of jewels or -of a 

fine car in these days. 
Fortunately, those conditions have gone for- 
ever. The ban of taxation upon a necessity 
for health, and even for 











life itself, was lifted 
long ago. Modern re- 
search and scientific 
methods of production 
have made possible the 
unlimited and even lav- 
ish use of glass in the 





The modern sun parlor 
is an example of how 
glass brings light, com- 
fort and health into the 
home 





construction of the poor 
man’s home, as well as 
in the mansion of the 
wealthy. And the qual- 
ity of the product has 
kept pace with the vol- 
ume of production. 








builder of human habitations—of homes. He 
may not perform the actual work of construc- 
tion, but he does, or should, exercise a great 
deal of influence as to what sort of house 
shall be built, how many rooms and of what 
size, how many windows and of what style 
or type, and in fact, concerning practically every 
detail of the house. 

This is because in the average community 
few houses below the $20,000 level are de- 
signed by an architect. Therefore, in most 
instances the lumberman is the building au- 
thority of the community. His advice is sought 
and followed. Therein lies his responsibility 
to make sure :that the home for which he 
provides the materials shall be planned and 
built with a view to those factors which spell 
health and comfort for those who are to occupy 
it. 

Of those factors, none is more essential than 
light, and light translated into practical terms 
simply means glass, for glass is the medium 
through which light is admitted and distributed. 
In the “bad old days,” before civilization was 
as far advanced as now, the powers in authority 
over the people imposed a tax upon every win- 
dow in a house—the more windows the heavier 
was the burden of taxation. Naturally, there- 
fore, people did without windows in their 
homes, or huts, to a great extent. At least, 





While grades, thick- 
nesses and costs vary, even the cheapest win- 
dow glass produced nowadays undoubtedly is 
better than the best available to our forefathers 
of a century or so back. ; 

But to get back to the lumber dealer and his 
opportunity for promoting the health and well 
being of his community while at the same time 
building up an increased volume of business 
for himself. How can this be accomplished? 
Simply by encouraging 


their sash ready glazed, and still others buy 
unglazed sash and do the glazing themselves, 
but in any case it is good business to encourage 
the installation of plenty of windows. 

A new idea worth promoting by retail lum- 
bermen is the installation of skylights in the 
sun parlor or porch, or even the addition of 
a special sun room equipped with skylights, 
which are readily opened it desired, thus giving 
children or adults opportunity for private sun 
baths. By opening the skylights the direct 
rays of the sun are admitted, without even 
passing through glass, which admittedly filters 
out some of the ultra-violet rays, though no one 
disputes the healthful effect of sunlight even 
through glass. 

It is clear from investigations conducted by 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that more glass is 
being stocked and sold by lumber retailers each 
succeeding year. Not only are more dealers 
handling glass than ever before, but their sales 
volume is increasing. This doubtless can be 
further augmented by encouraging the con- 
struction of sun rooms and porches, more win- 
dows, skylights etc. as a health measure. A 
good many dealers, too, are adding automobile 
glass, and finding it a very profitable line. 

In pushing the sale of window glass the 
dealer essentially is selling light, for glass is 
the only material used in house construction 
that admits light. And in selling light, the 
dealer is in line with the most advanced medi- 
cal and hygienic opinion, as well as the con- 
ceptions of the best informed section of the 
public. In short, the public is already pretty 
thoroughly sold on the desirability and the 
hygienic value of plenty of light, which makes 
the dealer’s task all the easier. 





and promoting the in- | 
creased use of glass; in 
other words, aiding in 
increased admission and 
diffusion of light 





This exterior shows 
how the modern de- 
mand for plenty of win- 
dows ts gaining ground 





throughout the homes 
that are being built or 
remodeled in his com- 
munity. Some lumber 
dealers operate planing 
mills in which they 
make and glaze their 
own sash. Others buy 
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Build Employees Fine Community House 


Kinzua, Ore., June 21.—“Where friends 
meet, hearts warm” is the legend on a rustic 
plaque fastened to the face of the great stone 
fireplace in “Jeffmore Hall,” the new recreation 
building at the plant of the Kinzua Pine Mills 
Co., and it well describes the purpose and gen- 
eral atmosphere of this new community center. 
Here the employees of the mill, with their 
families, may gather to enjoy the sociability 





and building paper, and then 1x12 rough fir 
boards lapped like siding and oiled. To allow 
the siding to butt up against the corner posts 
properly, the round poles which form the front 
corners were sawed:on two sides. 

Inside, the center of interest is the audito- 
rium, which is 64 feet long and 38 feet wide 
and has a 38x16-foot stage. Here dances, 
theatricals, community meetings, church and 
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“Jeffmore Hall,” the community center donated for the use of the employees of the Kinzua Pine 
Mills Co., Kinzua, Ore., and their families 


and entertainment which is otherwise denied 
them because of the comparative seclusion of 
Kinzua. 

General Manager J. F. Coleman had realized 
the need for such a structure for a long time, 
and his urging was mainly responsible for in- 
ducing President E. D. Wetmore and J. P. Jef- 
ferson, a large stockholder in the company, to 
provide the $17,000 necessary to build and equip 
the hall, as a gift by these two men to their 
employees. 

Situated as it is in rugged surroundings, in 
a canyon at the foot of tall hills, it is quite 
fitting that Jeffmore Hall should be rustic in 
architecture, with native materials used wher- 
ever possible. As will be noticed in the first 
of the two accompanying illustrations, a person 
approaching the hall sees a long building of 
pleasing design, with a spacious porch which is 
accessible by broad steps and which has a wing 
of the hall at either end. Rocks from this 
vicinity were cleverly employed in the founda- 
tion wall to give the charm which the concrete 
footings alone would not possess; surmounting 
the rocks is a red brick water table. 

In this, the land where the lumberman rules 
supreme, it would be near heresy to build of 
anything but wood, the company reasoned, so 
flitches and boards and posts, in as near to their 
natural state as it is possible to keep them, are 
used liberally. One Douglas fir flitch is espe- 
cially noticeable because it is a 12x18, and is 
long enough to extend the entire length of the 
building ; it rests upon the poles and posts which 
are used for porch pillars and building corners, 
and supports the porch roof. The steps, too, 
are possessed of individuality, for they are 
made of mill-sawn Douglas fir flitches, about 
16x7-inch; these, like the other flitches and 
poles, had the bark removed with an adz, leav- 
ing a surface of contrasting colors which is 
most attractive when oiled. 

The walls are of standard stud construction, 
covered on the outside with diagonal sheathing 


Sunday School may be held, and also it is to 
be fitted up for the showing of motion pictures. 
The ceiling is high—some twenty feet in the 
clear—and the roof trusses are left exposed. 
This presents a most striking appearance, 
which is further accentuated by the huge fire- 
place of native stone, in one corner. 

The two wings of the building, one at either 
end, contain clubrooms, one for men and the 
other for ladies. In the men’s clubroom are 
two pool tables, a smoker table, card tables, 
and a bar for soft drinks, tobacco, candy and 
the like. This room is 20x60 feet in size. On 


the other side of the building is the ladies’ 
clubroom, which is 20x28 feet, and which may 
be used either separately or in connection with 
the auditorium and clubroom when entertain- 
ments and dances are held, whichever the ladies 
desire. It contains a circulating library of 
about 2,000 volumes, and a soda fountain. The 
building also has a modern two-chair barber 
shop, a check room for the auditorium, en- 
trance lobby, and rest rooms. 

Interior walls and ceiling are sheathed with 
No. 3 common Kinzua Pondosa pine boards, 
random widths from four to twelve inches. 
These boards were run with V edges, and 
applied vertically on the walls. Finished in 
the natural tones, they present a very pleasing 
effect. The floors are factory maple, machine 
sanded and paraffined. This is the only wood 
shipped in, all the other lumber being of loca) 
origin. 

The building, which cost about $12,000, with 
another $5,000 added for equipment, was 
planned and constructed by Mayer & McMillan, 
Portland contractors who built a large portion 
of the company’s plant in 1928. This firm 
has done considerable construction work for 
Oregon and Washington lumber companies, in- 
cluding the Seneca Terminal, Camp One, and 
railroad section stations for the Edward Hines 
Western Pine Co., in connection with the Burns 
development. 


Confer on Wood Preservation 


Mapison, Wis., June 23.—Members of the 
American Wood Preservers’ Association and 
the American Railway Engineering Association 
held a joint meeting here June 10 and 11, at 
which time such problems as preservative treat- 
ment of wood to prevent destruction by decay, 
marine borers, and insects were discussed. 

Reason for the joint interest of the two 
groups is the fact that about 75,000,000 railway 
ties are treated annually, and large quantities 
of poles, piling, bridge timbers and other con- 
struction timber—and lumber as well. 

About seventy-five members of both organi- 
zations were present. A business session with 
an open forum discussion was held Wednesday 
morning, followed by a golf tournament and 
general outing at the Blackhawk Country Club 
in the afternoon. Wednesday, June 11, was 


spent in visiting the Forest Products Labora- 
tory. Many members remained over an extra 
day to hold private consultation with experts at 
the laboratory. 

















Corner of the auditorium, showing the massive fireplace and the artistic arrangement of knotty 
Kinzua Pondosa pine for wall sheathing 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


WaASsHINGToN, D. C., 


June 23.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 


Association report for the week ended June 14, 1930, and 


for twenty-four weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1930 and 1929 are available, and percentage comparison with 
statistics of identical mills for the corresponding period of 1929: 




















ONE WEEK No. of Percent Percent Percent 
Softwoods: Mills Production of 1929 Shipments of 1929 Orders of 1929 
Southern Pine Association...........+e+ee++05: 128 49,968,000 82 44,205,000 77 39,102,000 73 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association......... 182 138,149,000 74 155,309,000 80 136,080,000 69 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 66 46,208,000 86 34,552,000 73 32,784,000 75 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 18 20,077,000 92 12°797 000 75 11,699,000 66 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 7 8,243,000 102 4,390,000 81 3,581,000 102 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 16 1,013,000 58 1,412,000 60 868,000 53 
North Carolina Pine Association.............. 19 5,523,000 76 4,951,000 87 3,148,000 69 
California Redwood Association.............. 12 6,735,000 91 5,698,000 71 5,001,000 57 
I Si cons, curls Loabend ema erie Matas 478 275,916,000 79 263,244,000 78 232,263,000 7 
Hardwoods: . 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........... 187 25,646,000 90 20,788,000 58 18,135,000 54 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 16 3,010,000 74 1,590,000 53 716,000 28 
EE NONE oe iicicdvenkesénxdcbvenrws 203 28,656,000 88 22,378,000 18,851,000 "5a 
ee ae kee eep ewes eenrene 665 304,572,000 80 285,622,000 76 251,114,000 69 
TWENTY-FOUR WEEES No. of 
Softwoods: Reports 
Southern Pine Association... ..cccccccccsees 3,019 1,302,921,000 90 1,216,614,000 86 1,206,639,000 85 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association......... 4,368 3,592,598,000 90 3,43 4,272,000 83 3,329,845,000 79 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 1,479 899,778,000 93 776,203,000 738 778,829,000 80 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn.. 607 368,058,000 69 494, 926,000 79 506,051,000 80 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 193 89,942,000 76 102,451,000 78 94,942,000 68 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 627 72,323,000 83 51,045,000 70 50,440,000 70 
North Carolina Pine Association.............. 1,058 129,606,000 85 109,920,000 82 100,658,000 81 
California Redwood Association.............. 327 170,392,000 101 152,371,000 30 156,266,000 84 
ND 85.0 5 dd bbe Mba eh eden eanewaea 11,678 6,625,618,000 89 6,337,802,000 83 6,223,670,000 "80 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........... 1,585 710,358,000 88 645,124,000 74 622,033,000 71 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 627 173°t 80,000 83 101,321,000 68 88,280,000 63 
es dee hades ee eee oeeb een 5,212 883,538,000 87 746,445,000 73 710,313,000 70 
Pt Sn: con cp nae eee eaee he ehetes ce eens 16,263 7,509 156. 000 89 7,084,247,000 81 6,933,983,000 79 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


WASHINGTON, D. (¢ 


, June 23.—Following is a statement for five associations of the gross stock 


footage June 14, and the percentage relationship of unfilled orders to stocks: 


Association— 
Southern Pine Association....... 


Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.. 


Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute............ 


West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. vanewehows 


eee eee 


Orders of 
No. of Gross Unfilled Stocks— 
Mills Stocks Orders Percent 
119 897,036,000 143,787,000 16 
140 1,463,556,000 390,230,000 27 
87 1,250,084,000 129,376,000 10 
242,767,000 16,395,000 7 


7 
187 1,079,283,000 220, 813,000 20 





Southern Pine Barometer 


New Or-eans, La., June 23.—For the week 
ending June 14, Saturday, 141 mills of total 
capacity of 16434 units (a unit representing an 
average monthly out of 1,500,000 to 2,000,- 
000 feet between Nov. 1, 1926, and Oct. 31, 
1929), report as follows to the Southern Pine 
Association : 

Percent Percent 


3-year Actual 
Production— 


Carst P+ set Ave. Prod. atarvanes 
ee eo SUR ee «ee 0974-471 
MRR cccesss aie b4 790,797 78. 98 
Shipments* . 2,287 8'027,00 0 69.23 87.66 
Orders 
Received* ....2,072 43,512,000 62.72 179.41 
On hand end 
WTOGKS occcce 7,490 157,290,000 


*Orders were 90.60 percent of shigments. 
+Carload basis is 21,000 feet. 


tOrders on hz and at above 141 mills showed 
a decrease of 2.79 percent, or 4,515,000 feet, 
during the week. 





Hemlock and Hardwood 


OsHkosH, Wis., June 23.—The Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
tiation makes the following report for the week 
ended June 14: Percent 

of Ca- 
Per Unit* pacity 
210,000 100 


Hardwoods— Total 
Capacity, 59 units...12,322,000 


Actual production... 6,731,000 114,000 54 
Skhipmentst ........;- 3,636,000 62,000 29 
Orders receivedt.... 2,041,000 35,000 16 
Orders on hand..... S4,987T 000 | wecses 
Hemlock— 


Capacity, 80 units*..16,712,000 210,000 100 
Actual production... 2,732,000 34,000 16 


Shipmentst ......... 2,545,000 32,000 15 
Orders receivedt .... 1,620,000 20,000 10 
Orders on hand..... 15,509,000 po cea és 


*Daily 10-Howr productive capacity of 35,000 
feét is considered one unit. 
is based on lumber scale. 

tLumber fabricated at mill and used in con- 
struction work is included in total orders and 
shipments. 


The production - 





California Redwood 


SAN Francisco, CA.ir., June 21.—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the re- 
ports of 12 mills to the California Redwood 
Association for the week ended June 14: 
Redwood White- 


Percent of wood 
Feet production Feet 








Production ..... 6,735,000 100 1,006,000 
Shipments ...... 5,698,000 84 1,125,000 
Orders — 
Received ..... 5,001,000 74 1,272,000 
On hand ......22,129,000 = 5,728,000 


Detailed Distribution of Bedwood 
Shipments Orders 


Northern California*...... 1,996,000 2,048,000 
Southern California*...... 1,755,000 1,606,000 
DEE osu b wee baleia ae bo 41,000 24,000 
RE PE ey 1,471,000 1,233,000 
ETS Ss eee a ee eS 435,000 90,000 





5 698 ,000 5,001,000 


*North and south of line running through 
San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 


+Washington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
tAll other States and Canada. 





North Carolina Pine 


Norro_k, VA., June 23.—The North Caro- 
lina Pine Association makes the following 


analysis of figures from one hundred and nine 


mills for the week ended June 14: 
Per- 
Percent Percent cent 
Aver.* Actual Ship- 


Production— Feet Output Output ments 
Average*® ..16,140,000 oa 3 ret 
Actual 8,868,000 55 * 

Shipments 8,496,000 53 96 a 

OrGeret .icce 5,454,000 34 61 64 

Unfilled 
orders . 71,642,000 <s 
© Average” is of production jer the last 


three years. 

tAverage of orders per mill this week 
amounted to 50,037 feet; preceding week's 
average was 48,375 feet. 





West Coast Analysis 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 21.—The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association furnishes the follow- 
ing supplementary analysis of domestic cargo 
business for the week ended June 7: 

















Washington British 
and Oregon Columbia 
Orders on hand first of 94 mills 18 mills - 
week— 
CUMCOeROR. xis ci co's 85,744,183 1,071,101 
Atlantic Coast .... 82,578,334 12,557,569 
Miscellaneous 4,831,334 2,048,047 
ME b52eeves eon 173,153,851 15,676,717 
Orders received— 
Califormia- ::.3...:. 17,954,022 698,000 
Atlantic Coast .... 17,123,172 1,760,506 
Miscellaneous 656,478 377,948 
EE. oo eR some eS 35,733,672 2,836,454 
Cancellations— 
CRISEOOEEE -6ccceas Sk ere 
ee SOOM. case ccdceds 58,870 
Miscellaneous ae en ere 
ET a cas eon ee 815,000 58,870 
Shipments— 
er eres RAS eee. ~“«ceasatan 
Atlantic Coast .... 16,804,705 3,106,691 
Miscellaneous 204,744 421,000 
er ee es ee 38,677,279 3,527,691 
Orders on hand end of 
week— 
ee 3 »215,375 1,769,101 
Atlantic Coast .... 82,89 6,801 11,152,514 
Miscellaneous .... = 283,068 2,004,995 
EL: sixnch ainktecedie ict 169,395,244 14,926,610 
Total domestic cargo— 
Orders on hand first of 
Nd aces a oh wines wad 188,830,568 
Orders received ......... 38,570,126 
CRMOOSINEIOMM cccccccesvs 873,870 
ES Re eee 42,204,970 
Unfilled end of week..... 184,321,854 





California Pines 


_ SAN Francisco, Cauir., June 21.—Following 
is the latest report of the California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association based 


on statistics for twenty-six mills: Percent 
Se Percent of same 
& of pro- period 


Feet duction of 1929 
Por Week ended June 14: 


et 32,383,000 = 
0 ES 20,487,000 63 
RR ea 19,620,000 60 


Stocks end week... .649,432,000 i ae 
For Jan. 1 to June 14: 

PEOEMONIOR 6c ccicece 388,225,000 cae 69 
| 511,913,000 132 78 
SE bardtvecese-cee 526,737,000 136 81 
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Western Pine Summary 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
PorTLAND, Ore., June 25.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association reports as follows 
on operations during the week ended June 21: 
Total number of mills reporting, 90: 
Actual production for week...... 


Shipments eee teen teen eens 
Orders received .......ceeceeeeee 


Report of 66 mills: 
Operating capacity Stee eee eens 
Average for 3 previous years.... 


51,778,000 
36,795,000 
35,729,000 


74,469,000 
50,922,000 


Actual production for week...... 47,597,000 
Report for 79 mills: 
Average production ............- 41,622,000 
TinGlled OTACTS 2200s cvcccccsecess 127,816,000 
Stocks on hand—June 21......... 1,273,991,000 
Identical mills reporting, 66: 
Production— 

Operating capacity ............ 74,469,000 


Average for 3 previous years.. 50,922,000 
Week ended Week ended 
June 21,1930 June 22, 1929 
Actual for week.... 47,597,000 54,401,000 
Shipments ......-.-- 33,956,000 48,665,000 
Orders received ...... 33,176,000 43,067,000 
Identical mills reporting, 37: 
Production— 
Average for 3 previous years.... 31,818.000 
Week ended Week ended 
June 21,1930 June 22, 1929 
Unfilled orders ...... 102,960,000 124,982,000 
Gross stocks on hand.1,029,324,000 833,796,000 





West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 
SEATTLE, WASH., June 25.—The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association reports that 222 mills 
—all. those giving production, shipments and 
orders—during the week ended June 21 gave 
these figures: 
Production 145,898,000 
Shipments 145,929,000 0.02% over production 
Orders ....135,306,000 7.26% under production 
A group of 344 mills, whose production re- 
ports of 1930 to date are complete, reported as 
follows: 
Average weekly operating capacity .298,818,000 
Average weekly cut for twenty-five weeks— 


NANI speci word. caseiol cw atibbuig. 2 wir Se gaa 
pecan eaten sein toca panies teas: 187,379,000 
Actual cut week ended June 21....167,923,000 


A group of 214 mills, whose production for 
the week ended June 21 was 144,286,000 feet, 
reported distribution as follows: 


Unfilled 
Shipments Orders Orders 
a Se 55,319,000 53,644,000 130,099,000 
Domestic 
cargo ... 47,040,000 44,674,000 192,713,000 
Export .... 30,394,000 24,013,000 173,782,000 
ee eee 11,574,000 11,574,000  ........ 





144,327,000 133,905,000 496,594,000 
A group of 182 mills, whose reports of pro- 

duction, shipments and orders are complete for 

1929 and 1930 to date, reported as follows: 


Week 
ended June Average first 25 weeks 
21, 1930 1930 1929 


Production .134,713,000 149,104,000 166,976,000 
Shipments .130,595,000 142,581,000 171,803,000 
Orders ..120,158,000 137,712,000 174,908,000 


West Coast Waterborne 


SEATTLE, WaASH., June 21.—Following is a 


- report of May cargo shipments of lumber from 


the Pacific Northwest, as compiled by the 
Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau: 


Domestic 

; Board feet 
INTERCOASTAL— 

PE BD, 6.5663 cw 2s. dees e-nees 134,848,222 

I I nc i 6 ew twidds beads (weehemee 
COoASTWISE— 

IIE. s. cnacie hus 6-3: orenik our AeA 123,298,752 

I pcs ee wath s cheat eee ane oid 560,047 
OTHER— 

a ee)” re 4,160,497 

Bo errr ree ere 267,242 

eee eee 241,417 
IMG, Stbesnboes HER 58a Tow 13,974,149 

Total domestic ....0.00200000dd b;000 020 
Export 

AUSTRALASIA— 

SI, ca) since in bia. oS eee ae oa 7,863,892 

> rae eee 1,781,647 

MOUTH BOR EMIMNEE... ccccavcencsce 43,234 
LATIN AMERICA— 

RP ae Per eee er ree re 4,149,097 

South America (east coast)...... 3,268,420 


South America (west coast) 


5,921,274 
West Indies 


2,988,884 








ORiIENT— 
RE eee ree en ea eee 25,888,995 
8 EE Oy a oe ee 69,777,407 
ORES SAREE Sa eee am 288,954 

AFRICA— 
BE ES nis ute akin koe wares dows 165,978 
United Kingdom and Continent..... 45,257,353 
po i er ree 167,395,135 
GT Meas oR Es oS ee Seas eee 444,745,461 


Districts of origin of the above shipments 
are given as follows: 

Logs and 

Bolts 

-———_Lum ber———__ Cer- 

British Domestic Export tificated 
Columbia.. 38,435,032 39,149,176 6,362,710 
Washington. .166,991,966 88,416,186 12,092,557 
Oregon ..... 71,923,328 39,829,773 4,350,605 


Totals ....277,350,326 167,395,135 22,805,872 





Lumber footages for previous months were: 





1930 1929 
ps 340,223,818 410,066,314 
Ls re 366,633,967 387,492,762 
DEE sede o hee wad 424,027,151 464,164,919 
aig or ata os hn db os a 426,685,939 531,118,249 
DT (hGwataveswo news 444,745,461 549,768,345 
live months ..... 2,002,316,33 2,342,610,589 





Data on Walnut 


The American Walnut Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation has compiled the following data: 


May April May 

Lumber— 1930 1930 1929 
Manufactured 1,785,700 2,653,700 4,508,300 
Shipments ..... 1,717,200 2,068,900 3,823,000 
Stocks, end 

month ..-19,633,900 19,502,600 11,970,400 

Logs— 
Purchases ..... 1,007,900 1,820,200 3,735,000 


Made into lumber 
and veneer.... 

Stocks, end 
SEE -isGessa 1,648,700 2,093,400 1,897,100 


1,487,600 2,010,800 3,005,400 





Sales Down to 83 Percent of Cut 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasuinGron, D. C., June 26.—Six hundred and twenty-two softwood mills of eight associa- 
tions for the week ended June 21 reported to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
production aggregating 292,797,000 feet, shipments, 264,055,000 feet, and orders, 243,630,000 feet. 
The week’s figures for production, shipments and orders follow: 


Softwoods— 


Southern Pine Association...........sseeeeess 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association......... 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association...... 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn.... 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 
North Carolina Pine Association.............-- 
California Redwood Association............... 
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Hardwoods— 


Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute............ 


Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn 
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No. of 

Mills Production Shipments Orders 
139 48,936,000 45,297,000 43,218,000 
i 222 145,898,000 145,929,000 135,306,000 
90 51,778,000 36,795,000 35,729,000 
ce 19 21,719,000 14,467,000 12,200,000 
* 7 8,201,000 3,946,000 3,969,000 
a 22 2,125,000 2,153,000 1,502,000 
a 110 7,868,000 9,086,000 6,962,000 
ty 13 6,272,000 6,382,000 4,744,000 
me 622 292,797,000 264,055,000 243,630,000 
ang 271 35,454,000 28,309,000 24,535,000 
” 22 4,721,000 2,289,000 1,939,000 
‘ie 293 40,175,000 30,598,000 26,474,000 


Carolina Pine Costs - 


NorroLk, VaA., June 23.—The North Caro- 
lina Pine Association reports that in April the 
total cost of rough lumber, exclusive of stump- 
age, was $18.15 for mills doing their own log- 
ging, the range for these being from $13.20 to 
$23.27; $19.99 for mills purchasing logs, and 
that the average for all mills was $18.28—the 
statemerit being based on 15 reports from 12 
members representing 17 mills. Average cost 
of logs for mills doing their own logging, ex- 
clusive of stumpage, was $7.75, made up of $5.52 
for logging expense and $2.23 for log trans- 
portation; total cost of manufacturing for these 
mills was $5.53, made up of $3.53 for sawmill, 
53 cents for dry kilns and $1.47 for yarding and 
shipping; total overhead averaged $4.03 made 
up of $1.33 for insurance and taxes, 94 cents 
for depreciation, and $1.76 for general overhead, 
and selling expense amounted to 84 cents. 


Open Forest Research Institute 


Harrispurc, Pa., June 23.—The formal 
opening: of the- recently created Pennsylvania 
Forest Research Institute was made notable 
through the attendance and assistance of 300 
triends of forestry who assembled in the Science 
Hall at Mont Alto for that purpose. Unique 
in that it is the only institution of its kind 
maintained by a State government in this coun- 
try, the Forest Research Institute was officially 
established as a branch of the Pennsylvania 
department of forests and waters by special 
action of the executive board of the common- 
wealth. 

The program of the formal opening included 
addresses and greetings and a tour of forestry 
study plots and operations on the Mont Alto 
and Michaux State forests in Franklin. County. 
In addition to the forestry personnel of the 
Pennsylvania department of forests and waters, 
there were present representatives of forestry 
and conservation departments from neighboring 
States, United States Forest Service, educa- 
tional and research institutions, associations and 
their guests. 

At the conclusion of the tour of the State 
forests, which included a visit to the Mont 
Alto forest tree nursery, Brandon Hollow, 
Caledonia Park, and the Pond Bank section, 
Prof. R. S. Hosmer, Cornell University, ex- 
pressed on behalf of the visiting foresters their 
enjoyment and appreciation of this inspection 
trip. All of them felt amply repaid for the 
time expended and all were enthusiastic in 
praise of the splendid work that is being done. 


(‘gag a2a2a2a@ 


New Hardwood Concern Formed 


ELxins, W. VA., June 23.—The Howard- 
Herold Lumber Co., with a capital of $200,000 
has been granted a charter by the secretary of 
State, the incorporators being C. D. and C, T. 
Howard, of Cowen; A. C. Herold, of Sutton, 
L. French Herold, of Richwood, and George 
D. Curtin, of Clarksburg. 

The main offices of the company will br 
located at Cowen, Webster County. Thi 
company has acquired a 3,000-acre tract o 
fine hardwood timber on the waters of Duc) 
Creek in Braxton County, which has approxi 
mately 25,000,000 feet of timber on it. Othe 
adjoining tracts which the company will prob- 
ably purchase will require 10 to 15 years to 
cut over. In order to reach the timber pur- 
chased a railroad approximately 8 miles. in 
length will have to be built and also, a bridge 
across Elk River at Villa Nova. 

The band sawmill which has been in opera- 
tion at Arcola and owned by the Howard Lum- 
ber Co. will be installed on the tract. The 
mill has a cutting capacity of 35,000 feet daily, 
and it is expected to have it in operation by 
early. autumn. One hundred men will be em- 
ployed on the mill and in the woods. Offices 
of the company will be maintained at Villa 
Nova and at Cowen. Charles D. Howard will 
have charge of the mill while Harry Howard 
will be superintendent of the woods and rail- 
roads department. 
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Wil the Wood Industries of America Follow 
Beaten Paths or Blaze New Trails? * 


Science is the search for truth. 
But science, to American indus- 
try, is the means of making peo- 
ple dissatisfied with what they 
have. In the greatest of our in- 
dustries scientific research has 
made itself indispensable. Today 
with only unimportant exceptions, 
industry which ignores science, be- 
littles research, and clings to es- 
tablished practices merely  be- 
cause they are established is on 
the way to the commercial grave- 
yard. It has been repeatedly 
demonstrated that there is in in- 
dustry nothing so practical as a 
sound theory intelligently applied. 


“Wood is capable of being made 
the most universally useful of all 
the materials of industry.” 

Our age has been described often 
as the age of steel, the age of 
electricity, the age of concrete, 
the age of anything except wood. 
Unmindful of the fact that timber 
is our only reproducible natural 
resource, the impression has 
gained popularity that our forests 
are vanishing; and because the 
use of wood in recent years has 
been dwindling that the lumber 
and wood-using industries are 
faced with continuous and irre- 
trievable decline. A statement to 
the contrary therefore needs the 
support of facts. I shall try to 
array them briefly. Especially 
here in the heart of the timber 
country these facts should be— 
and I hope they will be—a chal- 
lenge to the constructive imagina- 
tion of scientists and to the de- 
termination of the lumber and 
wood-using industries. 

I ask you to think of the lum- 
ber industry for which I speak 
and of its present industrial and 
scientific problems in the light of 
the changing economic conditions 
of the last 30 years. The oldest 
American industry: Established 
three centuries ago; sharing with 
the hardy pioneer the trail-blaz- 
ing which gradually opened up 
the vast resources of the United 
States; proud of its history and, 
unfortunately, too much of a 
Slave of its own traditions; the 
supplier of housing for 80 per- 
cent of the American people; the 
source for three centuries of the 
favorite and almost universally 
used materials of industry; en- 
couraged by habit to depend upon 
custom and established preference 
to keep its products in use; rely- 
ing on traditions when people 
were breaking with traditions; 
Gepending on adherence to old 
styles when the public was want- 
ing new styles; for decades al- 
most contemptuous of science as 
the work of theorists, having lit- 
tle bearing upon the art of judi- 
cious timber purchase, or of lum- 
ber manufacture. 

With this background the lum- 
ber industry a quarter century 
ago entered upon what has proven 
to be a period of the most exten- 
sive and most vigorous competi- 
tion between industries for public 
patronage ever recorded, a condi- 
tion constantly more intensified 
and today more rigorous than 
ever. At the outset of this period 
the use of lumber in this country 


*Address delivered before the four- 
teenth annual meeting Pacific divi- 
sion, American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, June 19, 
1930, Eugene, Ore., by Wilson Comp- 
ton, secretary and manager of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Washington, D. C 


was at its peak. For most of its 
important uses it had few substi- 
tutes. In many it had none. To- 
day there is scarcely an impor- 
tant use for which there are not 
substitutes, some of them for cer- 
tain purposes superior; most of 
them readily available; and many 
of them at prices approximating 
those of suitable lumber. 


Timber Resources 


Timber is the West’s greatest 
resource. The lumber and wood- 
using industries are its largest 
industrial asset. They provide 
60 percent of the payrolls of in- 
dustry in the Pacific Northwest 
and upon their security and their 
maintenance and progress depends 
the future use of 125,000,000 acres 
of its forest lands. 

There are nearly two billion 
acres of land in the continental 
United States. Originally nearly 
half was in forest. Today one- 
fourth or about 500,000,000 acres 
is forest land. This includes 150,- 
000,000 acres in virgin timber; 
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250,000,000 acres bearing a sub- 
stantial degree of new timber 
growth; and nearly 100,000,000 
acres of virtually denuded land 
carrying almost no valuable for- 
est growth. Of the present forest 
lands over one-fifth, or 100,000,- 
000 acres, is in public ownership; 
nearly a third, or 150,000,000 
acres, is owned by farmers; and 
the remaining half is in the own- 
ership largely of timber and lum- 
ber companies. 


Lumber Production 


The annual production of lum- 
ber in the United States is now 
between 30,000,000,000 and 35,000,- 
000,000 feet. A quarter century 
ago it was 40 percent greater. 
There are now about 20,000 saw- 
mills. Twenty years ago there 
were over 40,000. About 1,000 
mills, or 5 percent in number, 
produce 22,000,000,000 feet or over 
60 percent of the total production 
of lumber. About 19,000 mills 
produce the remaining 40 percent. 
The Western States now produce 
nearly 50 percent of the lumber 
supply of the United States, and 
the proportion is increasing. A 
half century ago they produced 
less than 56 percent... Three-quar- 
ters of a century ago the north- 
eastern States produced 60 per- 
cent of the lumber supply. They 
now produce less than 4 percent. 
The southern States now supply 


over 40 percent; a half century 
ago only 10 percent. Such - have 
been the distinctive geographical 
shifts in the sources of lumber 
supply. 


Comparison With Other Industries 


Of the twenty leading American 
industries, not including agricul- 
ture or the railroads, the lumber 
industry ranks secondin the num- 
ber of persons employed, third 
in the extent of its investment, 
and eighth in the value of its 
products. But in the lumber in- 
dustry the annual value of prod- 
ucts is only 25 percent of the 
aggregate value of its invest- 
ments in timber and plants. In 
the automobile industry, at the 
other extreme, the annual value 
of products is 50 percent greater 
than the aggregate capital in- 
vested in automobile manufac- 
ture. Of the ten largest American 
industries, only one shows as low 
a ratio of annual product to ag- 
gregate investment as does the 
lumber industry. Herein lies one 
of the lumber industry’s most 
difficult economic problems: A 
relatively high percentage of fixed 
assets; and, in relation to annual 
income, a high ratio of invest- 
ment in tangible property subject 
to increasingly heavy annual 
taxes, and seeking relief from mul- 
tiplying capital carrying costs, 
through quick liquidation. This 
is at the foundation of the present 
familiar, costly and wasteful 
trend toward overproduction 
throughout the lumber industry. 


Forest Utilization 


Of the annual drain upon the 
forests of the United States less 
than 35 percent goes into the 
manufacture of lumber. Nearly 
40 percent is used for fuel; only 
4 percent for pulp and wood 
chemical purposes; over 10 per- 
cent for miscellaneous products, 
such as fencing, cooperage, poles, 
posts, and piling. Another 10 
percent is destroyed by forest 
fires, tree diseases and forest in- 
sects. 

Of the average tree cut for lum- 
ber manufacture, one-fourth, in- 
cluding defective trees, tops, 
limbs, and stumps, is left in the 
woods unutilized, because there is 
no present use for it. Of the log 
brought to the sawmills one- 
fourth, consisting largely of bark 
and the saw kerf, is not utilized 
except for fuel. Another fourth, 
consisting of slabs, edgings, and 
trimmings, is usually converted, 
so far as possible, into by-prod- 
ucts, such as lath and miscellane- 
ous small dimensions. The other 
50 percent of the log emerges in 
the form of rough lumber. 

Nor does the loss of material 
end there. When the finished 
lumber itself is used, the further 
fabricating losses in building usu- 
ally range between 5 and 15 per- 
cent; in box manufacture be- 
tween 10 and 15 percent; in car 
construction about 10 percent; in 
furniture making nearly 25 per- 
cent. Of the total wood content 
of the average tree, therefore, as 
it stands in the woods, only 35 
percent in its finished form is 
finally used in ordinary building, 
and less than 30 percent in the 
more exacting manufacture of 
finely fabricated wood products. 
These facts give a fair quantita- 
tive measure of the stupendous 
physical opportunities for more 
complete utilization of raw ma- 


terial in the wood industries, 
They provide a great. field for 
scientific exploration. 


Present and Prospective Growth 
of Timber 


No one knows exactly how 
much wood is being removed an- 
nually from our forests nor the 
extent to which it is being re- 
placed with new growth. It is 
probable that the timber used in 
lumber manufacture is now being 
replaced by new growth to the 
extent of between 40 and 50 per- 
cent, much of it, however, of in- 
ferior quality. By intensive for- 
estry methods the amount of new 
growth ultimately can probably 
be extended to 60,000,000,000 or 
perhaps 75,000,000,000 board feet; 
and including wood for all pur- 
poses, to 25,000,000,000 or 30,000,- 
000,000 cubic feet annually. This 
is in excess of present timber 
utilization and greatly in excess 
of the probable utilization when, 
as and if it becomes practicable 
largely to utilize the by-products 
of logging and of the lumber and 
wood-using industries. 


The Use of Lumber 


The per capita use of lumber 
ranges from nearly a 1,000 feet 
annually in the north Pacific coast 
States and 900 feet in California 
to about 200 feet in the north- 
eastern States and betwen 250 
and 350 feet annually in the cen- 
tral, middle western, and prairie 
States. The greatest per capita 
use of lumber in this country 
was about 25 years ago, at 500 
feet annually. It is now about 
300 feet as compared with about 
350 feet in Canada, 250 feet in 
Sweden, 140 feet in Germany, 120 


feet in England, 100 feet in 
France, and about 40 feet in 
Italy. 

Porestry 


There are in forestry two im- 
portant and logically distinct 
phases: First, the supply and use 
of forest products, or wood utili- 
zation; Second, the growing, care, 
and protection of forests, or silvi- 
culture. Since the lumber and 
wood-using industries in America 
have been concerned primarily 
with the use of original timber 
rather than with timber-growing, 
its problems have been primarily 
forest protection and utilization. 
The situation with respect to the 
arts and sciences in the field of 
forest production is in sharp con- 
trast to that in wood utilization. 
In the latter, the scientific research 
results, especially in mechanical, 
physical, and chemical properties 
of wood, have a wide range of 
important, direct, and immediate 
applications. On the other hand, 
in silviculture, research in physi- 
ology, pathology and genetics has 
been retarded by the complexity 
of its problem and the remote- 
ness of its results. Fundamentally 
we know little regarding tree 
growth and forest soils. Event- 
ually, much more will be needed 
if there is to be the most intelli- 
gent and most productive man- 
agement of forest lands. 

Professional forestry and _ the 
cultivation of the natural sciences 
in relation to forest production 
have been in America a product 
largely of the last thirty years. 
During most of this period, ex- 
cept, to some extent, in the pub- 
lic-owned forests, forestry has 
been concerned more in the task 
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of “blazing” a way for more ex- 
tensive development of forest 
growing in the future than with 
the actual present practice of 
forestry on a large scale. 

This plain fact has been widely 
criticised and deplored. Some 
restless and impatient foresters 
have even resorted to self-con- 
demnation for the failure so far 
to have applied generally in this 
country the so-called “scientific” 
methods familiar to European sys- 
tems of forest management. This 
criticism is, I think, misguided 
and misleading. 

National Academy of Sciences 

Report 

In 1929 the National Academy 
of Sciences published a report of 
its findings on “The Role of Re- 
search. in the Development of 
Forestry in North America.” 
From that report, accredited by 
some of the greatest names in 
science in America, I quote the 
following pertinent conclusions: 

“The possibility of stimulating 
private owners to operate their 
timber lands upon a _ sustained 
yield basis is a difficult and time- 
consuming task. It * * * involves 
the revision of existing systems 
of taxation, the stabilization of 
forest land ownership and the re- 
adjustment of a complex of un- 
favorable economic and industrial 
factors * * *” and the necessity 
of overcoming the “natural handi- 
cap of deferred financial returns.” 

“The most favorable regions,” 
says this report, “for a rapid de- 
velopment of _ this (forestry) 
movement should be the Pacific 
coast and portions of the South 
where there are extensive stands 
of mature timber in private own- 
ership and where the growth of 
coniferous species is unusually 
rapid. Unfortunately the general 
economic and financial status of 
the lumber industry, particularly 
in the Pacific Northwest, tends to 
encourage an extremely wasteful 
and destructive, rather than a 
conservative, type of forest utili- 
zation.” 

“* * * Such facts as these ine 
dicate very clearly that forestry 
in the United States is still in its 
pioneer stages. It must solve a 
complex of extremely difficult and 
involved sociological, political, 
economic and industrial problems 
before it can hope to make rapid 
headway with the application of 
intensive silvicultural methods.” 

Intensive silviculture and scien- 
tific forest management have in 
no country been successfully de- 
veloped except under reasonably 
favorable economic and political 
conditions. European silviculture 
has developed gradually and fit- 
fully through a long, tedious, and 
costly process of “trial and er- 
ror’ and of gradual adaptation of 
its methods to national and local 
economic and political factors. 

Forestry in America has still a 
long way to go to reach that 
point. I may pause to mention 
only two of the outstanding rea- 
sons for this fact: 


First: European countries con- 
spicuous for their forestry prog- 
ress have mastered the forest fire 
menace, America still burns over 
from 10,000,000 to 20,000,000 acres 
each year. Last year were re- 
ported nearly 200,000 forest fires. 
Fires each year burn over an area 
twice as great as the area logged 
by the industries. That is not a 
good record. The average in Swe- 
den is less than 500 acres; and in 
many Continental countries pro- 
Pportionately even less. 

There are, to be sure, physical, 
climatic, and human elements to 
be reckoned with which will prob- 
ably prevent the accomplishment 
in this country of the same de- 
sree of forest fire safety as has 
been achieved in many other 
countries. But of the known 
Sources of forest fires, only 6 per- 
cent are from natural causes and, 
hence, uncontrollable. Ninety- 
four percent are traceable to hu- 
man agencies and are, therefore, 


controllable. The worst part ot 
it is that 30 percent of the fires 
are due to carelessness, and still 
worse, nearly 35 percent to evi- 
dently deliberate intent. The 
American people have reached 
barely beyond the fringes of the 
forest fire problem. It must be 
substantially solved if, in the 
long run, we are to have abun- 
dant forests, whether in public 
or in private ownership. 


Second: These countries tax 
timber not while it stands but 
when it is cut, a tax, that is, on 
timber yield or on realized in- 
come, and not, as is customary 
in America, a tax on timber prop- 
erty, whether there is income 
from it or not. Many of our 
States recently have enacted laws 
deferring taxes on growing tim- 
ber until cut. With the exception 
of a single State, however, now 
largely cut over, this sound yield 
tax principle is not being extended 
to mature timber. Annual taxes, 
therefore, continue to force tim- 
ber holdings into premature 
liquidation, excessive cutting, and 
near-chronic over-production of 
lumber. In no section of the 


the aid of applied science these 
processes of natural regeneration 
will be difficult enough, but it will 
be only a circumstance in con- 
trast to the difficulty and ex- 
pense of replanting areas which 
have been deprived by fire of the 
means of natural regeneration. 


Wood Utilization 


Scientific research in wood 
utilization has, I _ believe, its 
largest opportunities in four di- 
rections: 

Pirst: In the determination 
of the mechanical, physical, and 
chemical properties of the im- 
portant commercial American 
woods. 

Second: The chemical im- 
pregnations or other treatments 
by which the desirable physical 
characteristics of wood may be 
Stabilized, modified or con- 
trolled, and lumber thus made 
proof against decay, fire, in- 
sect attack, shrinkage, and 


warping. 
Third: Wood pulp products. 
Pourth: Cellulose and lignin, 


those mysterious substances of 
wood, a field of which only the 
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A neat, divided wooden gate takes away the usual bare appearance of 
an auto driveway from street to garage 





United States is this more true 
than in the Pacific Coast States. 
No section would gain more by a 
system of deferred taxation, ap- 
plying the tax to timber yield and 
not to timber property. 


Because of security against fire 
and favorable tax laws, private 
property in forests in many Euro- 
pean countries is not only insur- 
able at low rates, but is readily 
mortgageable, thus becoming in 
effect a liquid asset. Timber in- 
surance in this country is vir- 
tually unknown; is available only 
on a small scale in New England 
and at high rates. As the Ameri- 
can people come to apply the re- 
sults of the economic and political 
experience of European countries, 
which has led them to these for- 
est policies favorable to forestry 
and the progress of the wood- 
using industries, there will be far 
greater advance in timber con- 
servation in this country and far 
more effective incentives to re- 
productive forest management. 

In the meanwhile, the most 
vital single task .of American for- 
estry is to save the productive 
timber lands from destruction by 
fire, thus to maintain so far as 
possible the sources of natural 
reforestation. To improve with 


fringes have been touched so 
far by scientific research. 


Mechanical, Physical, and Chemi- 
cal Properties 


There are generally recognized 
twelve important mechanical 
properties of wood, such as hard- 
ness or softness, strength, tough- 
ness, and stiffness; eighteen other 
physical properties, such as 
shrinkage; resistance to decay, 
weather, and insect attack; heat 
and sound insulating properties; 
and ten chemical properties, such 
as volatility of contents, per- 
meability, combustibility and the 
character of its extractives and 
its distillation products. 

There are over a hundred im- 
portant commercial wood species. 
These physical and chemical 
characteristics vary in each. But 
these properties occurring’ in 
varying combinations in each 
species determine its suitability 
for each of the 4,000 diversified 
commercial uses of lumber. Much 
progress has been made, especially 
in the United States Forest 
Products Laboratory, in the de- 
termination of the primary me- 
chanical properties of the more 
important species; considerable 
progress in their physical prop- 
erties; and much less in their 


chemical properties. This is an 
intricate and difficult field of re- 
search, but its results are vital 
to the success of the effort of the 
lumber and wood-using industries 
to improve the selection and to 
increase the utility of their prod- 
ucts. 


Wood Treatments 


What are the principal points 
at which lumber, in competition 
with other materials, is most vul- 
nerable? Not in strength, be- 
cause properly selected lumber 
per unit weight is the strongest 
material there is. Not in stiffness, 
toughness, softness, or hardness, 
because in these respects wood 
offers a wider range of selection 
than does any competing material. 
But wood will burn. That is not 
a challenge, a criticism or a 
charge, but merely a plain fact. 
With the exception of certain 
naturally durable woods, it will 
rot, and is susceptible to insect 
attack. More or less it shrinks 
and warps. For many of the 
present uses of lumber, these 
handicaps, to be sure, are of small 
importance; for others none at all. 
But they undoubtedly have pre- 
vented the use of lumber for 
many other valuable purposes 
for which these facts have con- 
stituted a complete bar to the use 
of untreated lumber. 

Many other materials, it is true, 
have similar and equal drawbacks. 
If. wood burns, steel rusts. The 
principal difference between burn- 
ing and rusting is the difference 
in the speed of oxidation. Again, 
if wood decays, concrete spalls. 
But the important fact is, not 
that lumber is lacking in desir- 
able characteristics, but that 
other industries have done more 
toward making dependable and 
Secure to consumers the enjoy- 
ment of the desirable character- 
istics of their products. For ex- 
ample, the ability of lumber to 
meet the competition of incom- 
bustible, inert, inorganic mater- 
rials in many important uses 
where fire hazard is a substan- 
tial factor, will depend largely on 
its ability to make its properties 
of strength and stiffness secure 
against destruction by fire. This 
means fireproofing of wood. Fire- 
proofing, if at moderate or low 
cost, and fireproofed wood, if gen- 
erally available now, would add 
to the present uses of lumber at 
least 5,000,000,000 feet annually 
and eventually much more. Again, 
in addition to such favored woods 
as cypress, redwood, cedar, and 
oak, the heartwood of which has 
been made highly durable through 
natural impregnation, the oppor- 
tunities for adding to present 
lumber uses by making readily 
available, lumber proofed against 
decay and insect attack can prob- 
ably be measured also in terms of 
billions of feet of added annual 
consumption. 

Successful moisture-proofing of 
wood and protection against 
shrinkage and warping would un- 
doubtedly add further extensive 
and profitable markets. A recent 
careful survey of the construction 
and industrial uses of lumber in 
which moisture-proofing would 
add materially to its utility and 
to its advantages over substitute 
materials includes nearly 12,000,- 
000,000 feet of annual consump- 
tion, or nearly 40 percent of the 
aggregate uses of lumber, in- 
cluding nearly 8,000,000,000 feet 
in building and 4,000,000,000 feet 
in the fabricated products of the 
wood-using industries. 

Much progress has been made 
in chemical wood treatments, 
particularly in preservative treat- 
ments against decay. During the 
last twenty years the use of 
creosoted wood has quadrupled 
and of lumber treated with other 
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preservatives more than doubled. 
There are today over seventy dif- 
ferent types or methods of chem- 
ical wood treatments. Most of 
them involve proprietary ma- 
terials or patented processes, in- 
cluding 7 types of preservative 
treatments against decay; 17 
against fire; 4 for moisture proof- 
ing; 13 combined treatments 
against decay, insect attack, and 
fire; 11 fire retardant treatments 
which also retard decay and in- 
sect attack, and 9 treatments 
combining fire retardants, mois- 
ture proofing, and prevention of 
insect attack. Only a mere hand- 
ful of these have yet attained 
substantial commercial use. 

There are sundry other wood 
treatments for which their-spon- 
sors make high claims. Many of 
them represent the accidental re- 
sults of research in other indus- 
tries. But their results already 
signify great opportunities ahead 
in the laboratory development 
and the commercial use of diver- 
sified wood treatments. Think of 
the great advantages which lum- 
ber and wood products would en- 
joy if at, say, an additional cost 
of $10 a thousand feet, lumber on 
a large scale may be made at 
the same time fireproof,  rot- 
proof, bug-proof, shrink-proof, 
and warp-proof. This is not fan- 
tastic. Scientific research is al- 
ready at the outskirts of exactly 
this sort of achievement. 

If accomplished, it will add 
greatly to the extent and secur- 
ity of the commercial uses of 
lumber and wood products. In 
the last quarter century lumber 
has lost many of its important 
uses. Much of this, to be sure, 
has been due to inherent supe- 
riority for specific purposes of 
other materials, but much more 
of it has been due to the slow- 
ness with which the lumber and 
wood-using industries have kept 
pace with the ‘more exacting pub- 
lic demands and consumer pref- 
erences resulting from the 
changes in social and living stan- 
dards. Much of this lost ground, 
in my judgment, would not have 
been lost had the lumber industry 
during the last quarter century 
marshalled the forces of funda- 
mental and applied science in the 
manner in which and to the ex- 
tent to which, I hope and believe, 
it will marshal them during the 
next quarter century. Sawn lum- 
ber, well manufactured, carefully 
graded and refined, and sold under 
dependable quality guaranties is 
the backbone of the lumber in- 
dustry, and in its select and bet- 
ter common grades I believe it 
will indefinitely so continue. 


Wood Pulp Products 


The third field for advance in 
wood utilization is in wood pulp 
products. Among the wood-using 
industries the pulp industry has 
made by far the most progress 
in industrial research, more prog- 
ress, in fact, in fundamental re- 
search than the lumber and other 
wood-using industries combined. 
The present-day showing of im- 
portant wood pulp products is 
not only an impressive demonstra- 
tion of its commercial results, but 
an indication of further great op- 
portunities ahead. Pulp prod- 
ucts are now in extensive and in- 
creasing competition with sawn 
lumber and wood products in 
their natural form. Wood fiber 
board boxes and containers of all 
kinds have been a familiar prod- 
uct for the last quarter century. 
But wood fiber boards for build- 
ing and structural insulation are 
largely a development of the last 
few years. There are already fif- 
teen commercially important in- 
sulating boards manufactured 
wholly or in large part of wood 
fiber. Many of these are widely 


advertised and have come into 
extensive use. Fiber insulating 
boards have already displaced 
over a billion and a half feet an- 
nually of ordinary lumber. 

Wood fiber makes the most effi- 
cient insulating boards known 
and at the lowest cost. Recently 
I have seen an ordinary door, a 
beautiful product, punched out of 
a piece of pressed wood fiber 
made of a species regarded as 
“inferior” for lumber manufac- 
ture. It is not beyond the bounds 
of possibility—I might even say 
probability—that with the aid of 
diligent research, economical 
methods will be devised to con- 
vert into wood pulp, and wood 
chemical products, the lower com- 
mon grades which now as board 
lumber are being laboriously sold 
in .glutted markets, at unprofit- 
able prices, to unenthusiastic con- 
sumers or to bargain-hunting in- 
dustries. In that event, wood 
pulp, and wood fiber products 
made from presént non-utilized 
materials and from the low grade 
portions of the log will become 
a familiar and eventually perhaps 
universal product of the best 
lumber manufacturing mills in 
America. 


Wood Chemical Prospects 


Henry Ford, the outstanding 
apostle of mass production in 
American industry, has recently 
advanced a characteristic sugges- 
tion for farm relief. While other 
farm “saviours” are advocating 
reduced production, Mr. Ford 
urges Maximum production, as- 
serting that chemistry can be 
made to provide the profitable 
utilization for all farm products 
not needed for other purposes. 
The principal product of agricul- 
ture is, of course, vegetable fiber 
and its chief constituents cellu- 
lose and lignin. If, therefore, 
there is such an opportunity for 
the chemical utilization of farm 
products, there is, with the aid of 
applied science, an equal, and, I 
believe, a greater opportunity for 
the chemical utilization of the 
by-products of the lumber and 
wood-using industries. 


Cellulose and Lignin 


Over 100,000,000 tons of cellu- 
lose are produced annually, 
nearly 60 percent from the farms, 
and over 40 percent from the for- 
ests. Also 50,000,000 tons of lig- 
nin, similarly divided between 
farm and forest. Wood cellulose 
is suitable for the most exacting 
uses. As a source of cellulose, it 
has great advantages of economy: 


1. It has a wider range and 
greater flexibility of fiber. 
It has greater compactness 
in its raw material forms for 
convenient transporta- 
tion, storage and handling. 
3. Trees as distinguished from 
annual crops can be left in 
the woods until needed; 
there is no forced annual har- 
vesting. 

4. More cellulose can be se- 
cured from 5,000,000 acres of 
mature timber than from 
500,000,000 acres of farm 
land. This means great ad- 
vantage in economy of har- 


vesting. 
Trees are nature’s’ greatest 
manufacturers. In quantity of 


cellulose they excel all, and in 
quality most of the annual crops. 
During the last ten years the 
average annual yield per acre of 
cotton, the purest natural form of 
cellulose, has been less than 160 
pounds. An acre of land in south- 
ern Georgia will, it is true, pro- 
duce a large yield of cotton. But 
the same acre will produce five 
times as much cellulose in the 
form of a yellow pine tree as it 
will in the form of cotton and at 


much less cost per acre. Well- 
managed wood lands will readily 
produce 2,000 pounds annually of 
cellulose per acre. The exact in- 
formation for the principal west- 
ern species is not available, but 
the yield per acre undoubtedly 
ranges among the highest of 
American woods. 

Consider, for example, rayon, 
the most spectacular infant in- 
dustry in ithe’ textile world. 
Nearly 120,000,000 pounds’ of 
rayon, which is chemically treated 
cellulose, were produced last 
year in the United States alone. 
Seventy percent was made from 
wood pulp. In finished form, it 
represented an enhancement in 
value of the constituent raw ma- 
terial of over 1,000 percent. An- 
other notable opportunity in wood 
utilization: Plasties.- Its favored 
and most widely used material is 
wood. Its future possibilities may 
not yet be gauged. But economic 
prophets predict that within two 
decades the plastics industry will 
rival steel. Its products may be 
made into a thing as small as a 
button or as large as a Corin- 
thian column. Already its prod- 
ucts equal in aggregate value 
more than one-tenth of the prod. 
ucts of the lumber and wood-us- 
ing industries combined: Fifteen 
years ago less than $15,000,000: 
today $250,000,000. 

Similarly other amazing deriva- 
tives of wood cellulose: “Cotton” 
that is more cottony almost than 
cotton itself; artificial ‘‘leather,” 
searcely distinguishable from the 
genuine hide product; a hard 
“rubber” and an _ unbreakable 
“glass.” These recent spectac- 
ular developments signify a great 
future field for progress in wood 
industrial chemistry; add plausi- 
bility to the high claims of its 
enthusiastic exponents; and con- 
stitute a further assurance of the 
permanent economic value of tim- 
ber and wood as a source of ma- 
terials for industry. 

Lignin is the other principal 
constituent of wood. By weight 
it is nearly one-third. Of its fun- 
damental characteristics, struc- 
ture and composition, practically 
nothing is known. Yet 50,000,000 
tons of it are produced annually 
in the forests and on the farms. 
Millions of tons of it, at large 
expense, are annually taken into 
the pulp and paper mills, and 
flow out of them with the wastes, 
unutilized because no one has yet 
learned their properties and uses 
and how to control them. 

May I seek_an illustrative paral- 
le] from a more familiar field of 
chemistry, viz., the coal tar de- 
rivatives. What happened when 
the structure of the benzene mole- 
cule became known? Although 
some of the first results, it is 
true, were a product of accidental 
stumbling, all of the epochal de- 
velopments in the industrial 
chemical field of coal tar, dyes, 
chemicals, aromatics, and solvents 
followed the laboratory’s discov- 
ery of the ring structure of ben- 
zene. What do we know about 
the cellulose molecule? So little, 
I believe, that chemists, when 
they write its molecular formula 
still add a small letter “n,” sig- 
nifying in substance that chemis- 
try does not yet know its struc- 
ture. If little is known about 
wood cellulose, even less is known 
about lignin. Where would indus- 
trial chemistry be today if its 
fundamental knowledge of molec- 
ular structures in the coal tar 
field were equally limited? 


Comparative Value of Types of 
Utilization 
I have alluded briefly to the 


four principal forms of timber 
utilization: 


First: Lumber ard its remanu- 
factures. 


es 


Second: Wood preservation ang 
wood treatments, 


Third: Wood pulp products, 
Fourth: Wood chemical deriya- 
tives. 


To what extent have these suc. 
cessive forms of wood conversion 
added to the value of their con- 
stituent materials? The contrast 
is interesting, striking, and indica- 
tive, I believe, of probable fuy- 
ture economic trends in the lum- 
ber and wood-using industries. 

Lumber manufacture, in the 
sense of sawing logs into lumber, 
is a mechanical process. The 
facts recorded. by the United 
States census indicate that it 
adds on the average about 40 per- 
cent to the value of the materials 
used in its manufacture. The 
process of wood preservation and 
other lumber and wood impreg- 
nations add nearly 35 percent, 
The manufacture of wood pulp 
products, on the other hand, adds 
from 80 to 140 percent, and of 
wood fiber fabrics, plastics and 
other wood chemical derivatives 
from 300 to 1,200 percent. 

It seems, therefore, that ordi- 
nary lumber manufacture adds 
less than 50 percent to the value 
of its raw material, pulp prod- 
ucts generally more than 100 per- 
cent, and the products of wood 
chemistry on the average more 
than 500 percent. There is in 
these facts an indicator of great 
future commercial opportunities 
in diversified wood conversions on 
a mass production scale. 


Research Work in the Wood Field 


The annual expenditure for 
laboratory research by American 
manufacturing industries is 
nearly $50,000,000 and on indus- 
trial research of all kinds nearly 
$100,000,000. The annual saving 
to these industries traceable di- 
rectly to research is at least $500,- 
000,000. Positive advances in 
American industry, traceable di- 
rectly or indirectly to scientific re- 
search, can not be accurately 
computed. But since much of the 
striking industrial progress dur- 
ing the last third of a century is 
known to have had its start in the 
research laboratory, these gains 
probably run into billions of dol- 
lars annually. 

Annual expenditures in forestry 
research, on the other hand, do 
not much exceed $3,000,000. Of 
this over a million and a half is 
by the United States Government. 
Probably one quarter million or 
thereabout is by the States, per- 
haps $100,000 in endowed institu- 
tions, and a little over a million 
dollars annually by the wood-us- 
ing industries. About $25,000,000 
annually, on the other hand, is 
spent in the United States for the 
protection and administration of 
forest lands and in reforestation. 
Nearly half of this also is by 
public agencies, chiefly the 
United States Government. 

American agriculture now occu- 
pies about 500,000,000 acres of im- 
proved land. Agricultural research 
is seeking the improvement and 
extension of the uses of these 
farm areas, in the amount of over 
$25,000,000 annually. Of this two- 
thirds is spent by the United 
States Government and the other 
third largely by the States. The 
total area of forest land equals 
the total area of farm land, but 
proportionately only one-tenth as 
much research is now being done 
in the forest field. 

If the lumber and wood-using 
industries are in the long run to 
hold their own, if forest lands are 
to be maintained in productivity, 
and if research is in fact the 
gateway to such achievement, the 
present aggregate research pro- 
grams in forestry and _ forest 
products should within the next 
quarter century be multiplied ten- 
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eco neeaaeL aes 
fold. Public agencies, State uni- 
yersities, endowed institutions 


and forestry organizations will 
have to do most of the research 
in silviculture and in fundamen- 
tal wood science. The wood in- 
dustries themselves will do well 
if they will progressively occupy 
more of the field of investigation 
in the mechanical, physical and 
chemical treatment and uses of 
forest products. Larger operat- 
ing units in the lumber and wood- 
using industries, to be best ac- 
complished by proprietary mer- 
gers, will add greatly to the fa- 
cilities and the advantages of the 
industries themselves to do effec- 
tive research on a broad scale in 
these directions. Such mergers, 
if their desirability is to be meas- 
ured in terms of public economy, 
efficient wood utilization and for- 
est conservation, deserve the en- 
couragement and the support of 
all thoughtful men. 


First Lumber Industry-Owned 
Laboratory 


As a modest beginning in the 
direction of co-operative indus- 
trial research work in the lumber 
and wood-using industries there 
has been established this year at 
Washington, D. C., by the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, in behalf of the lumber 
manufacturers, and of a large 
group of wood-using industries, 
the first co-operative lumber in- 
dustry-owned research laboratory 
in the United States. Its pro- 
gram, to be undertaken by a come 
petent staff of physicists and 
chemists, includes research and 
wood treatments for moisture- 
proofing, fireproofing and the pre- 
vention of other forms of degrade 
and deterioration, and the devel- 
opment of other researches in- 
tended to improve the uses of lum- 
ber and the desfgn and assembly 
of wood products. 


Present Forest Research Agencies 


Wood research is_ increasing 
among the leading schools of for- 
estry. Eighteen of these are now 
engaged in some form of forestry 
or forest products research. Sig- 
nificant is the recent decision of one 
of the western State universities, 
that in the interest of conserva- 
tion and reforestation . of the 
State’s timber lands, its forestry 
research will be devoted wholly to 
the field of forest products, thus 
to aid in making secure the eco- 
nomic incentives to progress in 
reforestation through private 
enterprise. Of the 18 
schools engaged in wood research, 
7 are in the western States, 6 in 
the East, 4 in the central States 
and one in the South. 

The United States Forest Serv- 
ice continues, however, as_ the 
principal source of progress in 
forestry research along silvicul- 
tural lines, principally through 
the regional forest experiment 
stations; and in timber utiliza- 
tion through the United States 
Forest Products Laboratory. The 
latter’s activities include investi- 
gations in— 


1. The structure, composition 
and properties of wood. 


2. Cutting the wood crop; and 
utilization of wastes result- 
ing therefrom. 

3. Selection, grading, prepara- 
tion and refinement of wood 
for use. 


4. Modification and control of 
wood properties. 

. Design and proper use of 
lumber in construction and 
industry. 


6. Wood conversion, 


National Committee on Wood 
Utilization 


Among the most constructive 
agencies in the direction of the 


or 


forest. 


more complete and more efficient 
use of our timber resources is the 
National Committee on Wood Uti- 
lization. It was established in 
1925 by the President of the 
United States. Its first chairman 
was President Hoover, then the 
secretary of commerce. Its ac- 
tivities are conducted under the 
auspices of the Departments of 
Commerce and Agriculture. It is 
composed of outstanding represen- 
tatives of the lumber and wood- 
using industries, wood consumers, 
the technical professions and the 
public. 


Under vigorous and_ tireless 
ieadership it has become a great 
stimulator of public interest in 
and public attention to the pres- 
ent commercial opportunities and 
future possibilities of profitable 
utilization of wood with view to 
the perpetuation of the forests, 
the security and advancement of 
the forest industries, and the 
maintenance in them of the 
sources of profitable employment 
The National Committee on Wood 
Utilization deserves the liberal 
public commendation, encourage- 
ment and support which it is now 
receiving. 


Probable Future Developments 


The Society of American For- 
esters four years ago published a 
report on “A National Program of 


bring all of these things will 
be very greatly retarded or in 
large measure ineffective alto- 
gether. 
“. . . We have reached the 
stage where the situation calls 
for the development of forest 
research as a big national 
undertaking, on a scale com- 
mensurate with the movement 
to acquire national and other 
public forests; with the drive 
to place our entire forest area 
under protection against fire; 
with the effort to bring about 
the practice of forestry in pri- 
vately owned lands; with the 
development of agricultural re- 
search in the United States.” 
and—if I may add to these words 
of wisdom of the Society of 
American Foresters — commensu- 
rate with the national effort to 
foster and perpetuate profitable 
forest industry in the United 
States. 
Future Possibilities in Forestry 
and Wood Utilization 


In conclusion may I summarize 
the reasons for the assertion with 
which I started: That wood is 
capable of being made the most 
universally useful of the mate- 
rials of industry? 

Pirst—Wood is easily and 
perpetually renewable. An or- 
ganic material—it has many 
important and basic advantages 
over the inert, inorganic and 
irreplaceable materials which 




















One of the most recent developments in the construction of airplane 
hangars is the Notrus all-wood type made by the Notrus Hangar Cor- 


poration of Houston, Tex. 


Because of the arch design and the en- 


gineering principles applied, it can be economically and speedily con- 
structed, with a maximum of strength, durability and general utility. 
Structures of this type are already serving airports in Cleveland, New 


York, Houston, Chicago and other leading air centers. 


Longleaf 


southern pine is used in all the structures thus far built 





Forest Research.” It is the most 
thorough study and most skillful 
analysis of the need and use of 
facts as an aid to progress of 
forestry and the forest industries 
which has ever been made in this 
country. It directly led to the 
enactment in 1927 by Congress of 
fundamental legislation authoriz- 
ing more extensive forest re- 
search, an encouragement to for- 
esters and the wood-using indus- 
tries alike. 


From this report, may I quote 
a single significant and challeng- 
ing statement: 


“Ample supplies of a highly 
desirable, if not absolutely nec- 
essary, material such as wood, 
the economic and social benefits 
rendered by productive lands, 
and the permanence of profit- 
able forest industries, are 
things which we can not afford 
to lose from our national life. 
Their absence would constitute 
a great national handicap. 
Their presence will be one of 
the large factors in our perma- 
nent industrial supremacy and 
economic and social well-being. 
Without research the practice 
of forestry which alone can 


are now its principal competi- 
tors, 


Second—Progress is steadily 
being made toward establish- 
ing security of forests from 
fire; and substantial headway 
toward immunizing forests 
against insect scourge and tree 
diseases. 


Third—Researches already 
made indicate important possi- 
bilities in the effective encour- 
agement of growth of the more 
desirable tree species and the 
suppression of the less desir- 
able. 


Fourth—There are large pos- 
sibilities of improving natural 
forest growth and the develop- 
ment of tree varieties which 
may combine the superior use 
characteristics of slow-growing 
species and the growth char- 
acteristics of fast-growing spe- 
cies. 


Pifth—Sawn lumber, gener- 
ally speaking, in the select and 
higher common grades is hold- 
ing its own. Low. grade lumber 
to a large extent is destined to 


refabrication, small dimension 
cutting and ultimately to wood 
pulp and wood chemical con- 
version. 


Sixth—The modification and 
control of wood _ properties 
through chemical impregnations 
and treatments indicate possible 
restoration on a large scale of 
former uses and a wide diver- 
sification of new uses for lum- 
ber and wood products. 


Seventh—We are entering 
upon an age of cellulose. ~ It 
promises an industrial “Battle 
of the Giants” in the next quar- 
ter of a century. The winner 
will likely be determined largely 
by the extent of success of 
science and its laboratories in 
mastering the mysteries of cel- 
lulose and lignin. The dramatic 
history of American industrial 
chemistry when chemists 
learned the secret of the “ben- 
zene ring” and industry learned 
how to apply it may find in 
wood a Twentieth Century 
parallel. 


Eighth—Cellulose in the form 
of wood may be produced read- 
ily throughout the United 
States and evidently at a much 
lower cost than cellulose in any 
other form. Conceivably wood 
may eventually supplant cot- 
ton. 


Ninth—It is true that at pres- 
ent 60 percent of the standing 
tree is not commercially uti- 
lized. It is true that the lum- 
ber industry, under that handi- 
eap, using valuable and costly 
materials, and confronted with 
the early necessity of conserv- 
ing and regrowing them, can 
not be expected permanently to 
maintain a strong position in 
competition with other indus- 
tries more efficient in the con- 
servation and use of their re- 
sources. But it is also true 
that the permanent status of 
the lumber industry will not 
be determined until science and 
industry together, and much 
more extensively than has here- 
tofore been done, shall have ex- 
plored the possibilities of im- 
proved utilization of wood. 


Tenth—The financial motive 
power in the lumber industry 
and heretofore its source of 
greatest profit—has been the 
increase in the value of stand- 
ing timber. Hereafter im- 
proved utilization and more ef- 
ficient distribution must be 
looked to as the principal and 
devendable sources of profit. 
The lumber industry is aroused 
to this fact and it is already 
on the march. Those who have 
relegated the lumber and wood- 
using industries to early com- 
mercial discard, have in my 
judgment reckoned without their 
host, 


If, as they can be, the objec- 
tives of which I have spoken are 
accomplished—and science alone 
can pave the wav—we will have 
made secure a wide range of mar- 
kets and uses for wood products, 
greatly enhanced the value of 
standing timber, the West’s great- 
est natural resource; established 
the only effective economic incen- 
tive to reforestation of lumber 
lands by private enterprise; in- 
sured a valuable permanent pro- 
ductive use to one-fourth of the 
land area of the United States, 
and—what is more—vastly in- 
creased the opportunities for prof- 
itable employment to millions of 
the American people. 

Such an opportunity for the ad- 
vancement of science and for con- 
structive economic service should 
be a challenge to American science 
and American industry alike. If 
science will lead: the way, indus- 
try will follow. 
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Lumbermen at Rotary International 


Among the hosts of representative business 
men from all corners of the civilized globe, who 
gathered in Chicago this week=for the twenty- 
fifth or silver anniversary convention of Rotary 
International, was James P;-Austin, of Seattle, 
Wash., manager of the western office of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. For the benefit of 
readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Mr. 
Austin was asked to give a brief bird’s-eye view 
of the great convention and what it means to 
lumbermen, business men generally and to the 
peace and prosperity of the world, and re- 
sponded as follows: 

This week in Chicago assembled about 15,- 
000 business and professional men. Most of 
the principal nations of the world were rep- 
resented. Practically every major vocation 
had its representation. No political, religious 
or racial lines were recognized. One of the 
striking features was the international char- 
acter of the assemblage. Scores of delegates 
crossed the seas, East and West, North and 
South to take part in this gathering. One 


delegate traveled 15,000 miles to be in attend- 
ance. 
And they did not come as tourists, sight- 


seers nor to be entertained. Between business 
sessions there was entertainment of high 
character and such as relatively few cities 
other than Chicago could provide. 

But essentially this was a gathering of seri- 
ous minded men with high purpose in view 
and a will to work. 

The occasion was the annual convention and 
silver jubilee of International Rotary. This 
is an organization that demands real service 
of its members and that has been so effi- 
ciently managed that it secures results far- 
reaching and effective. 

Why is this news of interest to lumbermen? 


Ask any member with the lumber classifica- 
tion. Or ask Arch Klumph, past president of 
Rotary International and prominent retail lum- 
berman of Cleveland, Ohio. He could prob- 
ably express the answer in better words than 
most of us. 

One of the principal duties of the Ro- 
tarian is to carry back to his own craft the 
higher ideals and standards of better busi- 
ness and professional ethics learned through 
Rotary contacts. 

Another great object of Rotary is to pro- 
mote international peace and amity, not 
through politics but by the highest standards 
of ethics in all business dealings and the fel- 
lowship of friendly contacts. Prosperity de- 
pends on good will between producer, dis- 
tributor and consumer, domestic or foreign. 
Good will between business men in all na- 
tions will do more to promote international 
peace than diplomats, armies or governments. 

That these leaders of industry and the pro- 
fessions were in earnest is evidenced by the 
fact that they began work every day of the 
convention at 7:30 a. m. The importance at- 
tached to vocational service was evidenced by 
100 different vocational craft assemblies held 
Tuesday afternoon by groups classified from 
aeronautics to the wool industry. 

There were two sections under “Lumber In- 
dustry,” and in these assemblies met timber 
owners, lumber manufacturers, lumber whole- 
salers, lumber retailers, millwork manufac- 
turers, plywood manufacturers, wood spe- 
cialty manufacturers, hardwood men, pine 
men, redwood men, fir men and others too 
numerous to mention. 

On this common meeting ground of so many 
branches of this great industry discussions 
of a friendly and helpful nature brought out 
many suggestions for bettering conditions, 
for improving standards of practice and cre- 


ating good will between the various factions 
that these Rotarian lumbermen will carry back 
to their respective associations and organiza- 
tions. What was true of the lumber group 
assemblies was true of the rest of these 109 
meetings. 

An institution of International Rotary con. 
ventions is the “House of Friendship.” Here 
the visitors go for information, for rest and 
most of all for fellowship and exchange of 
ideas with business leaders of the world. The 
“House of Friendship” at the twenty-fifth an- 
nual convention is located in the exhibition 
auditorium of the mammoth Hotel Stevens, 
Sure any “lumberjack” would feel at home 
here. It is a veritable cedar -forest with 
streams, waterfalls and lakes and even birds 
flying among the cedar boughs. The odor of 
cedar greets you at the entrance. Tens of 
thousands of square yards of cedar boughs 
were shipped from the woods of Wisconsin. 
Every inch of walls, pillars and partitions 
were fully covered. 

Here you find a man from Arizona display- 
ing his chola cactus cane to a doctor from 
Italy; a prominent Rotarian from Uruguay 
chatting with a delegate from Manchuria; 
about fifty delegates from the British Isles 
wondering how Americans can display such 
high spirits with nothing to drink but ice 
water; a Japanese prince is a deiegate from 
Tokyo and a college professor from Peking. 

Chicago is sensible of the honor of having 
such a gathering in its midst and Rotary is 
representative of Chicago as its birthplace 
and the home of Paul Harris, its founder. 

One great lesson that lumber organizations 
might learn from Rotary is that it harbors no 
drones. Its work is not carried on by a few 
officers, or directors. Each member is re- 
quired to work and in working finds his inter- 
est and accepts his responsibility. 





Receipts Greater at Los Angeles 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Los ANGELES, Cair., June 25.—Cargo re- 
ceipts of lumber totaled somewhat more for 
the week past and unsold stocks at Los Angeles 
harbor were higher than for the week before, 
according to the reports of twenty-four firms 
today. Of a total of 21,202,000 board feet ar- 
riving at San Pedro, eighteen cargoes contained 
20,379,000 feet, and three cargoes of redwood 
with 823,000 feet board measure. Unsold items 
stood at 8,630,000 feet. Thirty-nine vessels are 
reported laid up and none operating off shore. 
Building permits from the first to the twenty- 
first total $3,872,644. Items listed as excessive 
are 1x6 No. 3, worked; 2x6 common worked; 
sap, clear and mining. 


Philippine Mahogany Is Chosen 


New York, June 23.—Unusual interest has 
been aroused by the recent purchase of over 
100,000 board feet of Philippine mahogany 
lumber by the Newport News Shipbuilding 
Corporation for the interior trim of the saloons 
and staterooms of the steamships now being 
built at Newport News, Va., for the Robert 
Dollar Steamship Co. It is recognized gen- 
erally among boat builders that Philippine 
mahogany is particularly suited for boat work, 
when its lasting, staying and other qualities are 
taken into account, and there is no one more 
thoroughly familiar with its admirable quali- 
ties than Capt. Robert Dollar himself, who was 
the first man to introduce this wood into Amer- 
ican markets and who specified it for use in his 
company’s ships. 

Philippine mahogany has demonstrated its 
value for practically all purposes for which 
other mahoganies are used. Because of its 
beauty and durability this luxuriant wood has 
long been in use for the interior trim of 
churches, libraries, hotels, museums, bank and 
office buildings and fine residences throughout 
the country. It goes also into furniture and 
cabinets including desks, pianos, radio boxes, 
phonographs etc., and few, if any, woods sur- 


pass it for panels, pattern stock and boats. 

Although Philippine mahogany is the most 
popular wood now used for the planking and 
interior trim of pleasure boats, it is particularly 
interesting to note that the boat-building in- 
dustry is now extending its use also to the 
interior trim of modern ocean liners. 


Bond Holders to Operate Plant 


Lowvitte, N. Y., June 23.—Announcement 
has been made that the plant of the Keystone 
Wood Chemical & Lumber Corporation at 
Glenfield, N. Y., will be operated by the bond- 
holders’ protective committee which recently 
bid in the plant for $700,000. This sale will 
be confirmed by the Federal court on June 25 
and the property will be conveyed to the bond- 
holders’ committee, composed of Henry Fitts, 
A. M. Coit and George R. Birkelund, all of 
Chicago. 


Columbia River Camps Close 


[Special telegram to American LumBEeRMAN] 

PorTLAND, OrE., June 24.—The end of this 
week will see the logging camps in the Colum- 
bia River district closed for the summer vaca- 
tion, with enough saw logs in the river to 
supply the mills for a period of four months. 
An inventory shows 329,700,000 feet of logs 
on hand, the largest surplus reported in several 
years. Spruce. manufacturers report inquiries 
from Australia for merchantable grades. 


Located in New Plant 


Brooxtyn, N. Y., June 23.—Ross & Snyder 
(Inc.), one of the old established wholesale 
concerns of this city, are now located at their 
new plant, with their office at 311 Douglas 
Street in Brooklyn, where modern sheds and 
equipment have been provided for a continua- 
tion of that concern’s outstanding service in the 
merchandising of quality lumber. Ross & Sny- 
der (Inc.) have been in business since 1888 
and are thoroughly well known to the trade in 
Metropolitan territory. 


Point Out Fallacy of Arewneat 


New York, June 23.—In a recent letter. to 
Charles A. Collier, vice president of the Geor- 
gia Power Co., Atlanta, Ga., James D. Lacey 
& Co. point out the fallacy of the argument of 
fanatical conservationists that the use of wood 
substitutes should be encouraged in order to 
conserve remaining supplies of timber. The 
Lacey letter also decries the kind of propaganda 
indicated in a speech made recently by a repre- 
sentative of the power company before the 
Georgia Forestry Association, predicting that 
power companies would in a short time be using 
steel poles and dispensing with poles of wood. 
rp the | saad to Mr. Collier, James D. Lacey & 

0. said: 


We have been much interested in the ex- 
change of correspondence between your indus- 
trial agent, W. H. Barnwell, and our Jackson- 
ville office regarding the development of the 
forest resources of Georgia. 


As a direct contradiction to this construc- 
tive policy we are informed that your repre- 
sentative, Channing Cope, in a talk recently 
before the Georgia Forestry Association, 
stated that it would be only a short time 
until the power companies used steel poles 
and were drifting away from wood poles. This 
may be a mis-quotation, and if a copy of Mr. 
Cope’s paper is available we would very much 
appreciate the opportunity of reading it. 


The point we especially have in mind is 
that Georgia, as well as large areas of sur- 
rounding territory, is primarily a forest pro- 
ducing region with a large percentage of the 
land better adapted for the permanent grow- 
ing of forest crops than for any other pur- 
pose. It is also true that the timber re- 
sources of the South have been one of its 
greatest sources of wealth and future pros- 
perity is largely dependent on the regrowth 
and development of the southern pine for- 
ests. 


It is a logical conclusion that there should 
be an increasing outlet for power in the con- 
version of wood material into various prod- 
ucts which, in turn, should give incentive to 
the growing and use of timber rather than 
substitutes in the way of steel poles. The 
trend in the mechanical and chemical conver- 
sion of wood into many forms for which there 
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is a universal market gives substantial ground 
for the proper management and better use of 
these forest resources. The iron and steel in- 
dustry, on the other hand, has no supplies 
of ore nor manufacturing plants in this part 
of the South and contributes nothing to the 
development of the region. 

The greatest fallacy of all is that the use 
of wood substitutes should be encouraged in 
order to conserve the remaining supplies of 
timber. This subtle propaganda retards the 
development of natural timber growing re- 
gions such as Georgia, and unless there is a 
stable and expanding market for wood prod- 
ucts private owners can not afford to practice 
industrial forestry and whole communities in 
the South will make no industrial progress. 


Portland Builds Model Home 


PorTLAND, ORE., June 21.—Much favorable 
comment is heard regarding the attractiveness 
and convenience of the model home shown in 
accompanying photographs, recently erected at 
Highlands, a new residence district on the 
western hills overlooking the city, and within 
two miles of the business district. It occupies 
a site of approximately an acre and has a com- 
manding view. 

This home is second in the Better Homes 
Exposition being carried out under the sponsor- 
ship of the Home Owners’ Institute, the High- 
lands (Inc.), Malarkey & Kallander, the 
Moores-Beaver Co., The Journal, and a group 
of material dealers. Plans for the home were 
prepared by Roy L. Morin, for the 1929 Na- 


Red Cedar Closet Lining Standard 


Wasuincton, D. C., June 23—Harry H. 
Steidle, of the division of trade standards, bu- 
reau of standards, is sending out to producers, 
distributers and users of red cedar closet lining 
a recommended commercial standard for this 
product, which was formulated by a committee 
of the Aromatic Red Cedar Closet Lining As- 
sociation and formally considered and recom- 
mended for acceptance at a general conference 
of those interested on May 23 at Chattanooga, 
Tenn., under the auspices of the Department of 
Commerce. 

In calling the recommended standard to the 
attention of all interested parties, Mr. Steidle, 
who presided over the conference in Chatta- 
nooga, states that the purpose of the standard 
is to establish and maintain a high level of 
quality for the manufacture and sale of cedar 
closet lining. Those receiving copies are re- 
quested to indicate their acceptance if it meets 
their approval. Organizations not producing, 
distributing or consuming cedar closet lining 
may indicate their approval by signing an ac- 
ceptance form and adding the words “in prin- 
ciple” after the signature. 

The recommended standard for aromatic red 
cedar closet lining follows: 


I. Scope. 


2. This commercial standard is a minimum 
specification for clothes closet lining made only 














Model home recently completed and opened to public inspection, at Portland, Ore. 


tional Better Homes architectural competition, 
sponsored in the Pacifig Northwest by The 
Journal. The design received honorable men- 
tion in the regional judging of designs sub- 
mitted. 

Since the newly platted tract, owned and 
placed on the market by L. B. Menefee, well 
known Portland lumber operator, contains many 
beautiful sites, several houses of similar size, 
although from different plans, are expected to 
rise shortly. Fir lumber and cedar shingles are 
to be the predominating building materials. The 
home pictured herewith has more brickwork 
than others to be erected, according to Malarkey 
& Kallander, architects and builders in charge 
and it also has steel sash in accordance with 
specifications, although on the other houses 
wood sash will be used. 

The house was sold before completion for 
$14,000, the site being valued at $2,000. 
_ The cedar siding used on the model house 
is the product of the Bratlie Bros. Mill Co., of 
Ridgefield, Wash. The Laminex Philippine 
hardwood doors and trim were the products 
of the Wheeler, Osgood Co., Tacoma, Wash. 
The insulation material was Celotex. Other 
concerns co-operating in the construction of 
the home included the West Oregon Lumber 
Co. and the Jones Lumber Co., lumber; ‘City 
Planing Mill, millwork; W. P. Fuller & Co., 

minex doors; Columbia Hardwood Floor Co., 
oak flooring. 


from genuine aromatic red cedar (Juniperus 
virginiana). 

3. It covers width, thickness, minimum 
length, matching, heartwood requirements and 
permissible defects. 

I. General Requirements. 

4. All commercial standard aromatic red 
cedar closet lining shall be straight, well 
milled and of such a nature to make a sound 
finished job without cutting. 

Itt. Detail Requirements. 


5. Standard Nominal Thicknesses shall be 
% inch and 13/16 inch (actual thickness 11/32 
inch and 25/32 inch). 


6. Standard Lengths shall be 8 inches and 
longer and of fair average to make an eco- 
nomical and satisfactory finished job. 


7. Standard Widths and Tally shall be as 
follows: 
1% inch face, tallied as 2 inch 
2 inch face, tallied as 2% inch 
2% inch face, tallied as 2% inch 
2% inch face, tallied as 3 inch 
3 inch face, tallied as 3% inch 
3% inch face, tallied as 4 inch 
3% inch face, tallied as 4% inch 
4 inch face, tallied as 4% inch 
4% inch face, tallied as 5 inch 
Note—It is optional with each manufac- 
turer as to the number of the above 
widths he desires to make. 
8. Matching. Each piece shall be side and 
end matched in accordance with the dimen- 


sions shown in the detail drawings on pages 
4 and 5 except that hollow backing shall be 
optional with each manufacturer. 

9. Heartwood Requirements. The face side 
of each piece shall grade not less than 75 per- 
cent red heartwood, surface measurement. 
Sapwood extending entirely across the face of 
any piece shall not be permitted. 

10. Permissible Defects. The following de- 
fects shall be permitted: i 

Slight imperfections in dressing such as 
machine burns, “pick up” of grain around 
knots, etc. 

Small breaks on the edges that will be 
closed by the tongue and groove. 

Sound knots. 

White streaks in the heartwood and 
slight shakes shown therein, 


Iv. Guaranty 

II. The following or a similar guaranty 
shall be used in connection with sales of com- 
mercial standard red cedar closet lining. The 
label may be used on either or both package 
and invoice: “The manufacturer guarantees 
this genuine aromatic red cedar closet lining 
to conform to the standard grading rules as 
published in Department of Commerce CS26-30, 
for aromatic red cedar closet lining. 


ey 


Included in Mr. Steidle’s communication are 
instructions, not a part of the recommended 
standard, which represent the manufacturers’ 
recommendations for the most efficient use of 
red cedar closet lining and cedar lined storage 
receptacles. 

The Chattanooga conference fixed the effec- 
tive date for new production under the commer- 
cial standard at 30 days after announcement of 
its formal acceptance. 

It is likewise announced that the conference 
voted its approval of the certification plan for 
application to red cedar closet lining made in 
accordance with the commercial standard speci- 
fication. This plan operated by the bureau of 
standards provides a method of listing those 
companies which are prepared to certify to their 
consumers that cedar lining made by them 
meets all the requirements and tests as specified 
in the commercial standard. 

A standing committee was appointed by the 
conference to represent the various phases of the 
industry and to receive all comments and sug- 
gestions for the improvement of the specifica- 
tion. At the expiration of six months from the 
date on which the standards become effective, 
the standing committee will meet to consider 
what changes, if any, shall be made. The per- 
sonnel of the committee follows: L. E. Brown, 
chairman, George C. Brown Co., Memphis, 
Tenn.; J. A. Denison, Chickamauga Cedar Co., 
Stevenson, Ala.; C. C. Houston, Houston & 
Liggett, Lewisburg, Tenn.; Harry H. Steidle, 
ex officio secretary, Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, D. C. Others will be added to 
the committee to represent the wholesale and 
retail lumber industry, the architects, contrac- 
tors, and the General Federation of Women’s 


Backhauls Lumber Train to Ohio 


Marion, On10, June 23.—What is believed 
to be the largest single shipment of West Coast 
lumber ever to arrive in Marion was received 
a few days ago by the Prendergast Co. and 
consisted of a train of 35 cars loaded with 
lumber from the West Coast. This lumber 
was shipped by water from Puget Sound to 
Newport News, Va. There it was loaded on 
cars of the Chesapeake & Ohio railroad and 
shipped to Marion, from which point it is being 
distributed to dozens of northern Ohio retail 
lumber yards, 


Harvard Economic Society's weekly index 
of wholesale commodity prices has dropped to 
83.2 for the week ended June 18, 1930, from 
85.2 for the week ended June 11, 1930, 
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Chicago Golf Tourney Pleasant Event 


Lumbermen Study Traps on Acacia Club Course 


A day which the weather man surely made 
to order, a sporty course in beautiful condi- 
tion, and the presence of more than a hundred 
lumbermen conspired together to make the an- 
nual tournament of the Lumbermen’s Golf As- 
sociation of Chicago, played Tuesday at the 
Acacia Country Club, one of the most pleas- 
antly memorable in the annals of the organi- 
zation. 

Peter DeVries, who has been the efficient 
secretary-treasurer for the past two years, was 
unanimously and with loud acclaim elected pres- 
ident, to succeed C. W. Jacob, with Joseph 
Strong following Mr. DeVries as guardian of 
the books and money-bags, and Paul Diener 
named vice-president. It was all done by un- 
animous ballot, and the directors so named are 
P. J. Willis, Joseph Mercer, Fred L. Williams, 
Fred J. Heitmann, and Charles W. Hines. The 
nominating committee consisted of E. A. 
Thornton, George J. Pope and Frank J. Burns. 

Harry W. Bishop won the coveted cham- 
pionship cup, presented by the late Herman 
H. Hettler, when he shot a 73 in the morning 
round and an 83 in the afternoon for a total of 
156. The runner-up in the championship com- 
petition was Sam B. Bosley who shot a 167; 
this, with his handicap of 22, three-fourths of 
which applied, won him the W. J. Foye cup, 
for match play against par, for he was 4 down 
at the end of the day’s play. By winning the 
cup this year it becomes his permanent posses- 
sion, for he won it in 1925 also. Others whose 
names appear on the cup as winners since it 
was offered by Mr. Foye in 1918 are: Earl 
Kenyon, Frank Burnaby, Louis E. Rollo, John 
E. Kelley, “Jim” Lane, Frank Clifford, Charles 
B. Gorin, Samuel B. Bosley, Peter DeVries, 
Charles E. Foster, G. C. Estes, and W. L. 
Godley, jr. Mr. Foye, the donor, came from 
Omaha, Neb., to be present at Tuesday’s tourna- 
ment, as is his yearly custom. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN cup this year 
goes to Milwaukee, for it was won by George 
F, Eller whose 42-44—86 was low gross score 
for the afternoon play, except for Mr. Bishop’s 
and Mr. Bosley’s scores. The Bolling-Arthur 
Johnson cup, for the best score, all day play, 
went to Tom J. Curley, with a morning score 
of 93-26—67, and an afternoon 96-26—70 for a 
total of 137 medal score. The Lumbermen’s 
Club of Chicago cup, for best net score in the 
afternoon play, with players of 12 or more han- 
dicap competing, was won by R. A. Lounsbury 
with his 96-24—72. 

The Edward Hines Trophy, consisting of two 


silver candlesticks, went to George A. Hoene, 
with a low net afternoon score of 99-27—72. 
This competition was limited to men 45 years 
of age or over, handicap of ten or more. 

The new prize, the Chicago Retail Lumber 
Dealer’s Association Trophy, a beautiful silver 
vase, was won by H. P. Goertz with a low net 
afternoon score of 93-20—73. 

There was stiff competition, among the play- 
ers over 50 years of age, for the Old Boys’ 
prize; the eight-day clock was captured by 
F. M. Baker with an 88-16—72 for his after- 

















Jim Lane getting on intimate terms with the ball 

while another oldtimer, L. L. Barth, retired vice 

president of the Edward Hines Lumber Co., 
tells him how it should be done 


noon medal score. An attractive leather bag 
was offered as a blind-bogey prize by the Upson 
Co., through its Chicago representative, Lew 
Crow, who specified that the competition was 
for retailers only; the bogey was 76, and it was 
necessary for C. D. Russell and Paul T. Diener 
to cast lots, with the result that Mr. Russell 
won the prize. 











There were _ three 
prizes in each flight—a 
water-bottle set, a lamp, 
and a shaving mirror- 
light. The winners 
were Class A—George 
J. Pope, E. A. Thorn- 
ton, Fred L. Williams; 
Class B—J. L. Barr, 
Frank J. Burns, C. D. 
Russell; Class C—Peter 
NeVries. P. J. Diener; 
Class D—C. C. Van- 
landingham, A. H. Ruth, 
R. K. Faton. Each four- 
some, also, drew a prize 
for its low man (pro- 
vided he had won no 
other prizes) and these 
winners included: A. J. 
Barker, H. Fall, Charles 





C. W. Jacob (left), retiring president, and Peter DeVries, secretary- 
treasurer (and president-elect), inspecting the trophies. The tall cup 


in front of Mr. Jacob is the championship trophy. 
foreground is the new C. R. L. D. A. trophy, and to the right of it is 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN cup 


Hines, Charles Rrand, 
S. A. Knudson, W. L. 
Godley, C. W. Jacob, 
Tames Frver. R. N. 
Hoye. C. N. Smith, W. 
W. Perkins, James 


The silver vase in the 


Miksak, H. G. Kem- 
per, David DeVries, Jo- 
seph Mercer, and Fred 
J. DeSale. 

The prizes were 
awarded by Secretary 
DeVries at the conclu- 
sion of the dinner at the 
clubhouse in the even- 
ing. President Jacob 
presided at the business 
meeting, and led the 
members in a short silent 
tribute to the memory 
of James Lang, George 
Osgood and Frank Fish, 
members whose deaths 
occurred during the 
year. 

At the suggestion of 
F. J. Heitmann a num- 
ber of the old-timers 
who have been with the 
club since before 1914 
were named honorary 
members without further 
payment of dues. 

R. C. Clark, who was to a great extent re- 
sponsible for the tournament's being played 
at Acacia, seconded the sentiments of the 
president of the country club in inviting the 
association to play at this place again next 
year. 

E, A. Thornton was chairman of the com- 
mittee on arrangements and entertainment, and 
serving with him were F. H. Heitmann, Paul 
Diener, and Joseph Mercer. The handicaps 
committee was composed of Minor Botts, chair- 
man, A. T. Stewart, and Frank J. Burns. 


SAREE EEBSBEAEE: 


Joins Hole-in-One Club 


Newark, N. J., June 23.—John Greenleaf 
Whittier, president of the Whittier Lumber & 
Millwork Co., of Newark, has become a mem- 
ber of the Hole-in-One Club. Although hav- 
ing played only a dozen times, Mr. Whittier 
scored a hole in one at the North Jersey 
Country Club last Thursday while playing in 
the Lumbermen’s Golf Association monthly 
tournament. After starting 7-7-6, Mr. Whittier 
drove a No. 4 iron shot into the can on the 
135-yard fourth hole. Billie Barkhorn, of 
Newark, was playing with Mr. Whittier. 


Wins Prize for Essay 


Jackson, Miss., June 23.—Victor Watts, 
clerk in the offices of Trenton Lumber Co., this 
city, and a former correspondent of the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN, not only brought distinc- 
tion to himself but credit to Millsaps College, 
where he is a part-time student, by offering the 
best essay of any college student in this State 
on the subject “Robert E. Lee as an Educator.” 
A prize of $25 in gold was offered by the Mis- 
sissippi division of the United Daughters of 
the Confederacy for the best essay, and the 
prize was publicly awarded to Mr. Watts at 
the commencement exercises of Millsaps College 
on June 4, by Mrs. T. B. Holloman, president 
of the Mississippi division of the organization. 

A copy of the essay has been placed in the 
archives of history in the Mississippi capitol, 
and mention of the honor was made in the pa- 
pers of this and surrounding cities. There are 
many lumbermen who will read with much in- 
terest of this distinctive honor to Mr. Watts. 

Saeeeaeaeaeaaae 
Woutp Propasty Be WELCOME 

“I see some kind people are going to present 
the President with a library.” 

“I think I'll contribute a book of flies.” 
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Plan Service Features Louisiana Meeting 
Manufacturers’ Proposal to Supply Dealers With House Plans and Cut-to-Length 


Lumber Explained—Project Includes Advertising Service 


ALEXANDRIA, La., June 23.—Organized lum- 
ber industry in the South should pay more 
attention to the needs and necessities of 
the dealers within the confines of their own 
States, declared C. C. Sheppard, president 
of the Southern Pine Association, in an ad- 
dress before the quarterly meeting of the 
Louisiana Retail Lumber & Building Mate- 
rial Dealers’ Association here Saturday. 
“Too little has been done for the dealers in 
Louisiana. Arkansas, Mississippi, and other 
southern States, the trade of which is right- 
fully ours,” he said, “and from now on I 
propose to see to it that more time and a 
larger percentage of our expenditures are 
given our dealers. We should help them 
in every possible way; pay more attention 
to their interests.” A feature of the meet- 
ing was a discussion of the proposed plan 
to cut house bills to exact length, on which 
J. F. Carter, special representative of the 
Southern Pine Association, spoke. 


The meeting opened at the Hotel Bent- 
ley with Vice President Felix A. Terzia 
presiding. The lumbermen were welcomed 
by Mayor V. V. Lamkin and John W. 
Lewis jr., secretary of the Alexandria Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Response was made by 
C. C. Patterson, of Vivian, La. 


Chairman Terzia then read a letter from 
President W. H. Managan, regretting his 
absence due to the annual Rotary conven- 
tion in Chicago, and who said in part: 

Manufacturers are coming more and more 
to realize that the local dealer is the logical 
agent through whom their goods should 
reach the consumer, an it is good to note 
this tendency and to meet them half way. 
Much of their advertising is good advertis- 
ing for the dealer. Many editorials in trade 
papers are helpful and we should show ap- 
preciation and a spirit of co-operation. While 
we sell all kinds of building materials that 
will vield us a profit, yet lumber has been 
and still is the basic rock of our business, 
and the lumber is the item we look to for 
the most credit. Let us remember that just 
at present there is a slump in the business 
of the lumber manufacturers and they will 
appreciate favors from us. 

There may be differences of opinion as to 
the merits of the plan for cutting house bills 
to exact length, but if some of the first class 
mills will undertake it, let us co-operate 
because it will be an effort to help us meet 
the unfair competition now in vogue. 

We should increase our membership, pay 
up our dues, hang together, and work to- 
gether for mutual profit. 


The report of the treasurer, Harry D. 
Knoop, was read by Secretary R. A. Mc- 
Lauchlin. 


Mr. Sheppard, next on the program, spoke 
of the previous meeting in Lake Charles, 
which he attended, and his impression of 
the deep interest of the dealers in their 
organization. He stated he could, as presi- 
dent of the pine association, say that or- 
ganization was in line with the aims, the 
hopes and ambitions of the dealers in every 
possible way. He declared the Southern 
Pine Association is a firm believer in the 
dealer and if there is any service that could 
be done they could get that immediately. 
He also declared he could see no basis or 
reason for a manufacturer shipping into a 
town where there is a dealer, and discussed 
at length the subject of dealer-manufacturer 
co-operation. Mr. Sheppard invited the as- 
sociation to hold its Sept. 20 quarterly meet- 
ing at Clarks, La., which invitation was ac- 
cepted. Pending legislative matters were 
referred to by Mr. Sheppard who urged the 


dealers to write their representatives asking 
them to kill any measure not to the benefit 
of the entire State, 

W. H. Scales, field man for the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, next 
spoke on the effect of building codes on the 
retail dealer, urging the members to ex- 
amine their municipal codes to see if there 
is anything in them not to their liking. 
Dealers can send codes to him for analy- 
sis, in which case he will be ready to ap- 
pear before municipal authorities to secure 
the amendment of unfair provisions, Mr. 
Scales said. 

Committee reports were made by G. C. 
McCleery, on manufacturing relations; C. 
C. Patterson, on membership; Felix Ter- 
zia and Homer Harris on legislation. On 
the latter subject it was stated that while 
consideration had been given to the sub- 
mitting of a bill to the legislature extending 
the time for filing a lien, the committee 
had been advised by counsel not to do so 
because of intentions expressed by others 
to add amendments to the act obnoxious to 
building material dealers. Attention was 
called to a recent decision by the Louisiana 
supreme court holding that a lien could be 
filed within 60 days following the perform- 
ance of the last bit of labor on the job. 
Dealers were urged to consult their own 
attorneys regarding the decision. 

J. Frank Carroll served as chairman at 
the luncheon, at which several informal 
talks were made. 

The afternoon session was given over to 
a talk by J. F. Carter, of the Southern Pine 
Association, on the plan of cutting house 
bills to exact length. 


Talks on Cut-to-Length Idea 


Speaking to the subject of the cut-to- 
length house bill idea, J. F. Carter, trade 
promotion manager of the Southern Pine 
Association, said, in part: 

This idea of house bills being cut-to-length 
at the sawmills was submitted to us by a 
group of lumber retailers. We, in turn, re- 
layed the idea to our subscriber mills, but we 
received sO many varying replies that we 
conceived the idea of taking the matter up 
with the secretaries of the retail lumber as- 
sociations in all our consuming territory, 
lying east of the Rockies. 

The explanation sent to all secretaries was 
brief, and I know did not contain all the de- 
tails of the plan. The result has been that 
we have received many replies through the 
secretaries, who have co-operated most won- 
derfully, and most of the replies are opposed 
to the idea. But I note that most of the 
opposition is based upon points which our 
detailed plan clears up—but the retailers did 
not know that. Their criticisms were ex- 
cellent, well founded, to the point, and are 
taken care of in the detailed ideas which had 
been worked out. 

However, they raised one fundamental 
question: Will this cut-to-length idea apply 
to any kind of house plan? Quite naturally, 
the answer is negative. It becomes neces- 
sary to work out a series of house plans to 
which such an idea will conform. 


Details of the Plan 


There now is an organization which, after 
several years of study, has decided upon a 
rather outstanding bit of promotion work 
for the retailer, and this plan contemplates 
both the cut-to-length and the random-length 
bill of material. This gives the retailer a 
kind of elasticity which he has never before 
enjoyed. 

This organization is undertaking to supply 
the retailer with a portfolio which will give 
him the services of an architect, a quantity 


surveyor, an advertising man, a professional 
letter-writer, a printing firm, a iandscape ar- 
chitect, and a merchandising counsel all 
rolled into one, and at a very low cost. 

As study has been given to this proposai 
for houses with most of the lumber cut to 
proper length at the sawmills it has been 
recognized that the fundamental of any such 
idea lies in the formulation of house plans 
to which standards of cut-to-length lumber 
can be applied so that no parts of such cut- 
to-length house bills would be left on the 
hands of either the sawmills or retail lum- 
bermen. Such lumber being left on hand 
would be a loss in the inventory, and must be 
overcome by the formulation of the funda- 
mental scheme of establishing a house plan 
service sufficiently elastic to take care of 
either random length bills or cut-to-length 
bills. 

The application of more study leads to a 
more extensive system of merchandising 
service for the retail lumberman. 


What the Dealers Will Get 


The features of such fundamental retail 
lumber merchandising proposition are these: 


1—Two House Plans a Month. Each half- 
month there would be sent to each sub- 
scriber the following: 


(a) One photostat, size 10x12, perspective 
of a house. 


(b) Two complete sets of working blue- 
prints of this house, drawn correctly to 
scale, showing floor plans, foundation, what- 
ever elevations are needed by the builder, 
and roof plan if needed. (One copy for home- 
owner, one for contractor.) 


(c) Two kinds of bill of material—one 
complete for use of random lumber, and all 
other materials such as lime, cement, brick, 
sand, stone, nails etc. The second bill also 
will include all other materials than lumber, 
but the lumber bill will be made so that it 
can be ordered from the sawmill cut-to- 
length. (The retailer has the choice of the 
bill.) 


(d) Full set of specifications for house 
(duplicate copies) with the exception of spe- 
cifications for heating plant, plumbing, wir- 
ing—these bills will be supplied by indi- 
vidual manufacturers who will make their 
own specifications to conform to the plan. 


(e) Two, and sometimes more, exteriors 
for each floor plan will be illustrated and 
included in specifications, so that the cus- 
tomer of the retailer will have a broader 
choice. Illustrations and specifications will 
both contain these additional exteriors. 


2—Mailing Inserts. With each plan would 
go 250 envelope inserts, folded for 6% en- 
velope, showing picture of house, miniature 
drawing of floor plan, printed matter to tell 
the story of the value of the house, and the 
retailer’s name and address imprinted on 
these folders. 


3—Local Advertising. A matrix of excel- 
lent sized advertisement, written by a nation- 
ally known advertising agency, would be in 
each two-weeks package, so that the re- 
tailer may run the ad in his local paper, 
room being left at the bottom for his name 
and address. 


4—Working Plans and Drawings. Each 
two weeks there would be 250 copies of a 
complete working plan for some piece of 
garden or landscape architecture, such as 
lawn swing, pergola, trellises etc., or a gar- 
age, poultry house, hog house, or like build- 
ing—intended to aid the retailer to sell more 
lumber. Bill of material included, exact 
measurements. 


5—Letter to Contractors. Each two weeks 
the portfolio would contain copy of letter for 
retailer to mail to all his contractors and 
builders. This should be multigraphed locally 
on the retailer’s letter head. Send copy of 
insert (See No. 2 above). This letter would 
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keep the yard sold to the contractors. 
6—A Letter to Prospects. You have a list 
of those who might build, or modernize—or 
might wish a pergola or a garage. Each two 
weeks the portfolio would have copy for a 
letter to be mailed to such a list, enclosing 
the two inserts. Show them what you have 
—produce a desire—and they will buy. 
Merchandising Ideas Will Be Described 
7. Merchandising Ideas. Each two weeks 
the portfolio would contain a merchandising 
idea which had been tried by some progres- 
sive retail lumberman or in some other in- 
dustry and which can be applied to lumber. 
One time it may be a colored drawing of a 
billboard advertisement; photographs and 
designs for window displays; workable plan 
for direct selling through commission sales- 
men of small items; plan for operation of 
a lumber show or building material show; a 
plan for developing boy-built house; ideas 
for developing manual training in school and 
out of school on the part of youngsters; plan 


Associations Plans and 


July 16—West Side Hardwood Club, Pine Bluff, 
Ark. 


July 16-17—Carolina Retail Lumber & Building 
Material Dealers’ Association, Isle of Palms, 
Charleston, 8. C. Summer meeting. 


July 29—Roofer Manufacturers’ Club, Columbus, 
Ga 


Aug. 8-9—Millwork Institute of California, Hun- 
tington Hotel, Pasadena, Calif. 


Sept. 3.—Hardwood Dimension Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. An- 
nual. 


Sept. 11-12—National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont. Annual. 


Sept. 15-17—Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto, Ont. Annual. 


Sept. 20—Louisiana Retail Lumber & Building Ma- 
terial Dealers’ Association, Clarks, La. Quar- 
terly meeting. 

(See eee aaa 


Plan Fish Rodeo 


BinRMINGHAM, AlLa., June 16.—Allen G. 
Loehr, secretary of the Alabama Lumber & 
Building Material Association, announces that 
plans are complete for the big fish rodeo to 
be held in Mobile on July 19 and 20. Presi- 
dent C. H. Cowan, of the association, Mobile, 
has issued invitations to the fraternity to come 
down and have two days of fishing and fun. 


Southwest Missourians in Annual 


SPRINGFIELD, Mo., June 23.—The fourth an- 
nual convention of the Southwest Missouri 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association met here at 
the Kentwood Arms Hotel on June 14. It 
started with a noon luncheon where approx- 
imately a hundred sat down together. 

Philip Bennett, a Springfield attorney and 
former lieutenant governor of Missouri, was 
the special speaker for the occasion. After 
extending the greetings of the city, Mr. Ben- 
nett discussed at length some of the problems 
confronting the building industry. Former 
President Charles R. Black, of Corning, Ark., 
was present, and spoke in his ever delightful 
manner. 

Following the luncheon adjournment was 

had to the roof garden where the business ses- 
sion was held. Vice President C. I. Groblebe 
presided, President E. C. Abernethy, of Jop- 
lin, being unable to attend. A detailed report 
of the year’s activities was made by Secretary 
T. N. Roberts, of Carthage. 
__E. E. Woods, secretary-manager of the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, was 
then introduced and delivered an address on 
the subject, “The Modern Retail Lumber Mer- 
chant.” 

A round-table discussion of lumbermen’s 
aoe followed, with T. N. Roberts as 
eader. 

It was voted to hold the next convention in 
Joplin and plans were made to hold a number 
of local district meetings during the late sum- 
mer. New officers elected were as follows: 

President—C. I. Groblebe, Groblebe Lum- 
ber Co., Springfield, Mo. 


for superinducing modernization of homes; 
suggestions for promotion of bandstands in 
public parks; workable schemes for organi- 
zation of local baseball team for advertising 
purposes, or local band etc., and many others 
which can -be put into effect directly in. ac- 
cordance with the idea as presented or by 
some local changes in the idea. 

In the event special letters or the writing 
of special publicity or advertising copy is 
necessary to carry out any one of the selling 
ideas presented each two weeks, the port- 
folio would contain. copy for such letters or 
advertising material. 

It will be noted that this entire. service 
contemplates the equivalent of the expense 
for regularly licensed and up-to-date archi- 
tects, draftsmen, and designers of landscape 
architecture, advertising agency for writing 
advertising copy, practical sales letter writ- 
ters for producing letters, and studious at- 
tention to the better selling ideas which have 
been promulgated or formulated by progres- 


Vice president—T. N. Putnam 
Lumber Co., Carthage, Mo. 

Secretary—Bruce Vaughn, Stanley-Thomas 
Lumber Co., Carthage, Mo. 


Ontario District to Organize 

Toronto, Ont., June 23.—An organization 
of retail lumber dealers for the firms in Wood- 
stock, Ont., and a number of towns in the 
surrounding district, was discussed and agreed 
upon at a meeting held in Woodstock, on June 
20. W. T. Hutcheson, of Woodstock, was in- 
strumental in calling the meeting. J. C. Irvin, 
Weston, president, and J. B. MacKenzie, 
Georgetown, former president of the Ontario 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association; M. F. 
Clatworthy, London, president of the South- 
western Ontario Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion and H. Boultbee, Toronto, secretary-man- 
ager of the Ontario Association were also at 
the meeting to tell of the benefits of organiza- 
tion and to lend a hand in getting a local asso- 
ciation going. 

W. T. Hutcheson presided and called upon 

the visitors for addresses. Several good prac- 
tical talks were given and the local dealers 
then opened up the discussion of the proposal 
to organize. Each dealer was strongly in favor 
of the idea and it was agreed that a second 
meeting for the definite purpose of carrying out 
the organization should be held during the 
third week in July at Woodstock. W. T. 
Hutcheson and A. J. McKinney will make the 
local arrangements. 
_ The rest of the session was devoted to an 
informal discussion of a number of matters of 
interest, including the operation of a credit 
bureau, discounts, deliveries, and market con- 
ditions. 


Roberts, 


Seek First Place for Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, OnI0, June 23.—Movement to 
restore Cincinnati to her old position of suprem- 
acy as the first lumber market of America was 
launched by Henry J. Pfiester, president of the 
M. B. Farrin Lumber Co. and a member of the 
Cincinnati City Planning Commission, in and ad- 
dress before the Lumbermen’s Club at its an- 
nual outing at Miami Valley Boat Club. 

Commissioner Pfiester made his plea in in- 
troducing to the large gathering of lumbermen 
City Manager Clarence A. Dykstra, the new 
official who has succeeded Col. C. O. Sherrill 
as the Cincinnati chief executive. “We can 
restore Cincinnati to her old place as the first 
lumber market of the Union, if we get back of 
our new city manager and put all of our shoul- 
ders to the wheel,” said Mr. Pfiester. 

Our city has slipped a little bit in the past 
years, he said, and Memphis has gone ahead of 
her because of inequalities and lack of space 
by the railroads in the question of rates and 
service. The railroads are doing their full 
part to rectify these handicaps through the 
reconstruction of the terminals and when this 


————, 
sive retailers throughout the country, This 


service is such that it can be duplicated 


on 
by such an organization of men. ly 


The recent entry of one of the large maj 
order houses in the field of home constrye. 
tion by the introduction of a ready-to-put. 
up house with a financing plan created a 
widespread stir in the retail lumber trade 
and among the building agencies. In some 
cities groups of the interested factors were 
formed to offer houses on a competitive 
price scale and the present plan launched 
by the southern pine mills is the answer to 
the mail order challenge. The departure of 
the mills from the old-fashioned manner of 
handling lumber has -been presaged by the 
extensive manufacture of cut-to-length 
items for -industrial use’ and will mark a 
radical change inthe adoption of methods 
utilized extensively in other manufactured 
products. 


Activiti 

great work is completed Cincinnati will have 
service and rates which will be unsurpassed 
by any city in the nation. All we have to do 
to regain our lost prestige is to go after the 
business and get it. Cincinnati is due for a 
marvelous growth in the coming decade be- 
cause the handicaps to business will have been 
removed so that the city can go forward. Our 
new city manager will carry on the work of 
Col. Sherrill and initiate new plans for civic 
development which I am sure will aid the lum- 
ber industry and all other business. It is the 
duty of the lumbermen to give Mr. Dykstra 
their most cordial co-operation and I feel sure 
they will do it. 


Manager Dykstra thanked Commissioner 
Pfiester and acknowledged the rounds of ap- 
plause accorded him. He said that he had come 
to Cincinnati from Los Angeles because Col. 
Sherrill and former Mayor Murray Season- 
good had made the Queen City the best adver- 
tised city in America. “When I went to Los 
Angeles that city was the best advertised city,” 
said the city manager, “but it has yielded the 
palm to Cincinnati. I wanted to come to the 
best advertised city and so I am glad to be in 
Cincinnati.” Mr. Dykstra pledged his _ best 
efforts toward assisting in restoring Cincinnati 
to its lost supremacy as the nation’s first lum- 
ber mart. 


Minor Changes in Inspection Rules 


For the first time in two years the members 
of the inspection rules committee of the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association had an 
opportunity to discuss with one another the 
association’s needs concerning new or revamped 
inspection rules, when they met recently at the 
organization’s new headquarters in the Buck- 
ingham Building, Chicago. Because no changes 
of sufficient importance to warrant the expense 
of a meeting were contemplated at the time, 
the recommendations made at the 1929 conven- 
tion were drawn by means of correspondence. 

A number of changes in the inspection rules 
will be recommended to the association when 
it meets in Toronto, Ont., next September, but 
these are of a minor nature, and most of them 
are merely to clarify, without changing the 
effect of, existing rules. A detailed report of 
what Chairman C. Ehemann, of Memphis, 
Tenn., and his committee recommended is being 
prepared and will be announced later. 

While these were the only definite recom- 
mendations to be made, the committee members 
agreed that other changes, more far-reaching, 
need to be made in order that the rules shall 
be simpler and more easy of application, and 
“that,” to quote the association’s bulletin, “cer- 
tain unnnecessary waste in manufacture at the 
sawmill may be eliminated, and that the com- 
parison of one grade to another may be made 
more consistent.” Conferences with both pro- 
ducers and consumers will be held, to get others 
ideas and opinions, and to promote a better un- 
derstanding of the proposed changes before the 
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} eee 
recommendation is made (probably in 1931). 

The cutting grades will constitute the first 
field of endeavor or the first step in this direc- 
tion, it is indicated. The committee believes 
that the rules concerning No. 1 common and 
below should be changed so that the surface 
measure of the piece, Yather than the width in 
inches and the length in feet, will determine the 
number of cuttings. The men_ think that if 
this one major change can be instituted at a 
time when no other important. changes will 
have to be borne in mind also by inspectors, 
it will be a progressive step toward better 
jumber grading, because of simplification. — It 
js also believed the change can be made with- 
out any appreciable difference in ‘the ‘ quantity 
of lumber which will fallin each grade. 


Proposes National Credit Company 


Kansas City, Mo., June 24.—The last of a 
series of twelve regional meetings of the 
Associated Leaders ot Lumber &, fuel Dealers 
of America was held at the- Muehlebach Hotel 
last Friday, with twenty-seven “members _re- 
sponding to the call of. Arthur. A. Hood,- of 
Chicago, president of the organization. The 
orgamzation has twenty-eight members in 
Kansas and thirty in Missouri, representing a 
large number of local yards. ‘ 

‘the principal discussion at the meeting re- 
lated to local advertising and to means by 
which the lumber dealer may aid his prospects 
in financing home building. Mr. Hood outlined 
a plan, to be voted on at the association meet- 
ing in Chicago, this fall, by which a large na- 
tional credit company will supplement local 
agencies in providing the necessary credit. 

“Ninety percent of the money needed in the 
building industry is first mortgage money ana 
it is not properly available,” Mr. Hood said. 
“There is plenty of second mortgage money at 
hand. The plan would not be competitive to 
local financing, but supplementary.” 

“The present slip in the building industry 
has been caused by the lack of organized mar- 
keting of the smaH home,” he declared. “The 
citizen has no assurance when he buys a smal} 
home that he will get a quality home properly 
designed, constructed. by a competent contrac- 
tor with -the right -materials,. and safely 
financed.” 

One of the reasons why many persons are 
moving to apartment buildings instead of buying 
homes of their own, Mr. Hood said, is_ that 
there is ‘no definite standard for home con- 
struction.. 


Four Pennsylvania Associations 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 23.—The_ thirty- 
ninth annual summer meeting of the Pennsy]l- 
vania Lumbermen’s Association will be held in 
the Pocono Mountains on July 11, i2 and 13, 
and members will enjoy an unusual vacation at 
Skytop Lodge, one of the most famous moun- 
tain retreats in the East. The capacity of 
Skytop Lodge is 125 guests. The program in- 
cludes a golf tournament, dinner dances, ban- 
quet, bridge, quoit contest and outdoor sports 
including fishing and bathing. The committee 
in charge consists of Messrs. Romig, Adams, 
Sacks, Watkins, Woltien, Rice, Eyre, Nye and 
Cramer. The golf tournament is under the 
auspices of W. Howard Kirkpatrick, chair- 
man; Thomas R. Marshall, Roy Nolt and 
Harold Buzby. 

The annual outing of the Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change of Philadelphia was held last Thurs- 
day at Evergreen Farms, and was attended by 
more than one hundred members and_ their 
families. One of the features was a baseball 
game between the retailers, under the direction 
of. Edward Doering, and the wholesalers, cap- 
tamed by Mark H. Finley. There were other 
athletic contests, and cards for the ladies. The 
banquet in the evening was followed by danc- 
ing. The final indoor meeting was held last 
Tuesday in the Finance Building, at which time 
the railroads and transportation committee 
urged the defeat of the proposed amendment to 
the Transportation Act offered by Senator 
Howell. R. Wyatt Wistar, of Wistar, Under- 
hill & Co., committee chairman, said in his 


report that the lumbermen do not want Gov- 
ernment ownership of railroads. Mr. Wistar’s 
report, which was read. by President Smith, of 
the exchange, concluded with a recommenda- 
tion that a fitting resolution be drafted and 
sent to the Congressional representatives of 
the State, urging every effort to defeat the 
bill. Russell C. Keely, of S. S. Keely & Sons, 
was elected a director of the exchange, suc- 
ceeding Edward Doering, who has been made 
president of the retail chapter. It was decided 
to hold the first fall meeting on Thursday, 
Sept. 4, and it will be a dinner meeting. 

Secretary William Maule announces | that 
during the summer the Philadelphia Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association will hold regular 
luncheon meetings on alternate Tuesdays at the 
Bellevue Stratford Hotel. 

* * * 

Andrew Kern has been elected president of 
the Lehigh Valley Lumbermen’s Association; 
Jessie Laubach is the new vice president, and 
Charles Everts has been named secretary. 
George Schweyer succeeds Frank Welty as 
treasurer. 


Tell Scientists of Industry’s Needs 


EucGeNne, Ore., June 21.—What is conceded 
to have been the real feature of the fourteenth 
annual session of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, held here this 
week, was an address by Wilson Compton, 
secretary-manager of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. This paper, de- 
livered as one of the features of the symposium 
on forest trees, aroused great interest among 
the lumbermen present as well as the foresters 
and other scientists who were in attendance. 
|The address of Mr. Compton, in tull, is 
printed on pages 46-49 of this issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR.] 

Talking on “Transition of Old Forests to 
New,” Thornton T. Munger, director of the 
Pacific Northwest Experiment Station, said 
unfavorable conditions for reforestation on cut- 
over lands should be met by devising methods 
of logging and fire control that will promote 
natural regeneration. The present practice of 
clean cutting by broadcast slash burning leaves 
large areas without a source of seed and, 
further, seedlings have a hard time living after 
sprouting on such land, due to heat lesions, 
drought, mice and smothering competition ot 
weeds and brush. 

The war against insects must go on cease- 
lessly, it was stated by F. P. Keen, of Port- 
land, who pointed out that 6,000,000,000 board 
feet of merchantable saw timber, valued at 
approximately $20,000,000, is destroyed an- 
nually by bark beetles and defoliators alone. 
Insect resistant trees and stands should be left 
as much as possible, and slash disposed of to 
avoid insect damage, he said. Preventing the 
importation and establishment of injurious for- 
eign pests is also important. 

Pointing out that forest fires are the largest 
single threat in the development of lumbering, 
E. I. Kotok urged that the problem created by 
the increased use of hazards through lumbering 
be studied and remedies found. 


Northern California Concat 


WeEstwoop, CALir., June 21.—The fourth an- 
nual meeting, get-together and concatena- 
tion of Hoo-Hoo from northern California 
will be held at Fall River Mills on July 4, 
5 and 6. These dates give an opportunity 
for a three-day celebration and many sup- 
plementary attractions have been arranged. 
Among these are three baseball games be- 
tween Westwood and Anderson, a carnival 
and dances. Commenting on this coming 
event which is being given wide publicity, 
W. B. Laughead, of the Red River Lumber 
Co., says: 

The chamber of commerce and citizens of 
Fall River Mills always have given us won- 
derful co-operation and the event this year 
will be bigger and better than ever. Local 
entertainment, meals and -refreshments will 
be looked after by the citizens of that town. 
However, it is not possible to provide un- 
limited sleeping accommodations, sothis will 


be made a sort of camping trip and visiting 
Hoo-Hoo will provide their own beds. 


Past events of this kind have been largely 
attended and have been honored by visits 
from State and National Hoo-Hoo officials 
and other men prominent in the industry, 
and it is expected there will be a large at- 
tendance and an unusually good time this 
year. 


LUMBER CLUBS 


Discuss Pet Peeves 


StevENS Point, Wis., June 23.—The “Pet 
Peeve” meeting of the Central Wisconsin Lum- 
bermen’s Club, held here last Thursday night 
at the Hotel Whiting, disclosed only seventeen 
members and two salesmen on hand when din- 
ner was announced. President Elbert Kellogg 
expressed regret at so small an attendance and 
said that those not present missed the good 
that is engendered at gatherings of this kind. 

He called on all present to talk on their 
“pet peeve,” which brought out very interesting 
topics to think about, from work, price cutting, 
unethical practices to fishing, sleep and other 
peevish matters. 

Secretary Art. A. Curtis read an original 
composition entitled “Did Ya. Ever?” Upon 
motion and vote of the membership he was 
requested to have it published in the trade 
papers that could be induced to give it space. 

The date and place of the July meeting were 
left to the discretion of the presiding officers 
and no doubt will be in the form of a picnic 
and frolic for members, neighboring dealers, 
salesmen and their families and sweethearts. 


South Central Wisconsin Club 


Waupwn, Wis., June 23.—About fifty lum- 
bermen from the South Central Lumbermen’s 
Club attended a general business meeting and 
golf tournament here last Tuesday, at which 
Benjamin F. Springer, of Milwaukee, presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, and Don S. Montgomery, secretary 
of that organization, were present. In addition 
to their part in the lumber dealers’ gathering, 
these men were guests of the Waupun Rotary 
Club at its luncheon meeting at the country 
club. L. N. Anderson, of Madison, general man- 
ager of the Gateway Lumber Co., and L. H. 
Ross, of Oshkosh, general manager of the 
Fuller Goodman Co., were also guests of the 
Rotary club. 

Mr. Springer spoke at the Rotary club meet- 
ing, the golf tournament of the South Central 
Lumbermen’s Club following, and in the even- 
ing a dinner and business meeting of the latter 
organization were held. In his talk before the 
Rotary organization Mr. Springer emphasized 
the fact that in building a home the owner 
gets what he pays for. “Low prices and 
brow-beating mean sub-standard labor and sub- 
standard material,” he said. “Don’t think that 
when you go to a lumber yard and buy a house 
to be built of lumber that you are diminishing 
the supply of lumber in the United States or 
robbing future generations.” 

The business meeting of the South Central 
Lumbermen’s club was held at the Rock River 
Country Club, following an afternoon of golf. 
A. Middleton, of Ripon, was re-elected presi- 
dent, and C. Weinkauf, of Green Lake, was 
re-elected secretary. _ 

During the course of the business session it 
was emphasized that when a lumber dealer 
operates on price only, always meeting the 
other fellow’s price, and doing nothing con- 
structive, he is a mighty poor merchant. It 
was also pointed out that the dealer in a large 
town has a responsibility not to destroy the 
dealer in a small town, and that the two should 
work together to furnish the best materia! and 
the best labor at a fair price to home owners. 

The new credit bureau organized at Mil- 
waukee was discussed, and it was emphasized 
that the lumberman is better off to keep his 
lumber in his yard unless he knows when he 
is to be paid for it. 
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Ohio Pine Distributers Aroused 


That the wholesale, retail and commission 
lumber dealers in Ohio are aroused to their 
responsibility in the orderly distribution of lum- 
ber in that State is the opinion of L. R. Put- 
man, merchandising counsel for the Southern 
Pine Association, who returned Saturday to his 
Chicago headquarters from a few days spent 
with Findley M. Torrence, of Xenia, Ohio, 
secretary of the Ohio Association of Retail 
Lumber Dealers. 

While in Ohio Mr. Putman was the guest 
of District No. 9 at its monthly meeting at 
Xenia. He told the dealers, some of whom 
had come nearly 100 miles to attend, of gen- 
eral conditions in the southern lumber producing 
region. He then launched into a general dis- 
cussion of the problems of merchandising and 
distribution of lumber by the dealers in Ohio. 
He told of the experiences of highway and 
other State departments in securing their re- 
quirements. of southern pine. Most of the deal- 
ers had heard of and were much interested in 
the nearly fifty cars of southern pine lumber 
which the State had bought from wholesalers 
and on which lower grades had been substi- 
tuted. 

The dealers were asked to express themselves 
as to how the confidence of the Ohio lumber 
buyer could be held and how lumber purchasers 
might receive better service on their require- 
ments. Without exception, every dealer voted 
in favor of a resolution to join the Southern 
Pine Association in maintaining an official S. 
P. A. inspector in Ohio, who would be available 
wherever any interested party might desire an 
inspection. 


Columbus Club Votes Co-operation 


On last Friday Mr. Putman was invited to 
speak to the members of the Columbus Lum- 
bermen’s Club at their regular monthly meet- 
ing. There was a good attendance and much 
interest was manifested in the plan which Mr. 
Putman had instigated at the Xenia meeting. 
The substitution of grades on material pur- 
chased by the State highway department has 
thoroughly aroused the entire lumber fraternity 
of Ohio. The Southern Pine Association in- 
spection department looked into the matter and 
showed the State officials the substitution of 
lower grades which occurred in practically every 
one of 50 cars. 

An investigation, Mr. Putman said, showed 
that a wholesaler had taken orders for No. 1 
common dimension and then bought and shipped 
No. 2 common & better. When inspected 
this lumber was found to be more than half 
No 2 and No. 3 common. It has been known 
for several years, he said, that these substitu- 
tions were being made and for that reason the 
honest wholesalers, commission men and retailers 
have been unable to get the business. The work 
being done by the Southern Pine Association has 
convinced the entire Ohio lumber fraternity of 
the necessity for their fullest co-operation with 
the organized manufacturers. 


An Official State Inspector 


At the close of Mr. Putman’s talk and after 
a full and frank discussion by the retailers, 
wholesalers and commission men present, a 
resolution was unanimously passed pledging 
the support and co-operation of the Columbus 
club in joining the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion in maintaining an official association in- 
spector in Ohio who can be called in at any 
time by the organized dealers and distributers. 

It was felt that the Ohio Association of 
Retail Lumber Dealers should be the official 
contact for such services, the salary and ex- 
penses of the inspector to be borne jointly by 
the Southern Pine Association and the Ohio 
distributers and dealers. President Gorbit, of 
the club, was instructed to appoint a committee 
to work with Secretary Torrence and the South- 
ern Pine Association in completing the details. 


For several years the Southern Pine Associa- . 


tion has kept one of its official inspectors in 
Ohio with headquarters at Cincinnati. It is 
expected to arrange it so this inspector can look 
after inspections as required on a day’s notice. 

It was pointed out that. such a man can 
render a valuable service in visiting industrial 
wood users and assisting them in determining 
the proper grade for their most economical 
uses. Ohio is an important southern pine con- 
suming state and the Southern Pine Association, 
as well as the dealers and distributers, feels that 
the trade is entitled to the best possible service 
and advice. 

Mr. Putman much 


expressed himself as 


pleased and encouraged at the forward Step 
taken by the Ohio lumbermen for better mer. 
chandising. 


Buys Seven Retail Yards 


St. PAu, M1Inn., June 23.—H. H. Lampert 
president of Jake Lampert Yards (Inc.), with 
headquarters in St. Paul, has announced the 
purchase by his company of the remaining yards 
of the C. W. Adams Lumber Co. These yards 
are all in Minnesota, located in the following 
towns: Elko, Faribault, Kenyon, Nerstrand, 
Northfield, Webster and West Concord, and 
ali of them will be operated in the future yn- 
der the name of Jake Lampert Yards (Inc.). 
This company operates an extensive line of re. 
tail yards in the Northwest. 


Coast Millwork Group in Annual 


TacoMa, WaASH., June 21.—The annual meet- 
ing of the millwork group of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, held in this city to- 
day, elected L. B. McDonald, of the Builder’s 
Lumber & Millwork Co., Tacoma, as chairman ; 
caused the formation of regional millwork 
groups within the body; endorsed the new 
booklet just issued defining “Standard Archi- 
tectural Woodwork” and “Select Architectural 
Woodwork” for use of architects which gives 
them a standard product they can specify, and 
which the millwork men will make and guar- 
antee on the basis of the grading rules contained 
in the booklet. A committee was also appointed 
to prepare a standard form which members can 
use in making full mill bids. 

E. E. Vogue, of the Pacific Door & Manu- 
facturing Co., Seattle, presided as temporary 
chairman while the new chairman was elected. 
Upon his election Mr. McDonald was escorted 
to the chair and presided over the sessions. 

Secretary L. Van Snyders reviewed the con- 
dition of the industry, stating that, due to les- 
sened consumption, competition for jobs had 
become so keen that there was little profit for 
the firm getting the work. He urged it be 
made standard practice in the millwork plant 
to set up all frames, fit doors or sash to them, 
and, where practical, to attach the trim, and 
give all a priming coat of paint; and also in 
such instances where it is practical frames, 
doors and sash should be machined for hard- 
ware. 


Sees Reaction in Favor of Wood 


Chester J. Hogue, of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, told of the work done 
by the association in combatting inroads of sub- 
stitute materials, and said: “I see a definite 
reaction in favor of wood. The inroads of sub- 
stitutes have caused us to give consideration to 
and tell the trade about the merits of wood, 
and we need only to push it. More and more 
architects are favoring wood trim, wood beam 
ceilings, paneling etc. The booklet we have just 
gotten out will greatly aid architects—we must 
maintain a closer contact with them.” 

Distribution of the booklet titled “Grades for 
Architectural Woodwork” will be accomplished 
by sending them to the chairmen of the regional 
groups who will distribute them to the. archi- 
tects in their jurisdictions. 

Col. W. B. Greeley, secretary-manager of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, in 
a pithy talk, said, in part: 

The only basis on which your millwork can 
compete with substitutes is quality. You 
must give the builder a specified quality so 
he knows exactly what to expect when he 
gets your bid. This effort to establish stand- 
ard qualities is backed by the association, 
and when you make your millwork in accord- 
ance with these grades and brand it, and 
guarantee it, and when it passes the inspec- 
tion of the association, then the reputation 
of the association is behind it. You can hold 
up your millwork consumption ratio by mak- 
ing sure the buyers get standard products. 


L. Van Snyders was again chosen secretary. 


The. following - chairmen of regional groups 
were elected directors of the millwork group: 

Seattle district—E, E. Vogue, Pacific Door 
& Manufacturing Co., Seattle. 

Tacoma district—H. Warnick, Puget Sound 
Manufacturing Co., Tacoma. 

Spokane district—C. L. Coffman, Exchange 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Spokane (in- 
cludes all millwork plants in Washington and 
Idaho east of the Cascade Mountains). 

Southwestern Washington district—C, M. 
Harmon, Hyak Lumber & Millwork Co., Olym- 
pia (includes plants in Olympia, Grays Har- 
bor County, Chehalis, Centralia, Longview 
and Vancouver, Wash.). 

Northwest Washington district — Hubert 
Hoff, Hoff & Pinkey, Bellingham. 

Portland district—J. H. 
Door Co., Portland, Ore. 

Willamette Valley district—W. J. 
quist, Hansen & Liljequist, Salem, Ore. 
.The . regional _ groups . will hold _ frequent 
meetings, and a general meeting _of the entire 
millwork group will be held annually. 


Realm of the Retailer 


(Continued from page 37) 


its second century. Gen. James Oglethorpe 
made the settlement in 1733, and the colony was 
named after George the Second, of , England, 
who granted the colonial charter. Oglethorpe 
and his engineer, William Bull, after whom one 
of the principal streets was named, did a splen- 
did piece of work in laying out the city; and 
modern Savannah has them to thank for wide 
streets and a series of beautiful squares. 

Gen, Nathaniel Greene, friend of Washington 
and hero of the campaign against Cornwallis in 
the southern colonies, is buried in one of these 
squares. Sergt. William Jasper, who might be 
called the Sergt. York of the Revolution, was 
killed in battle near the city while rescuing the 
colors. The two Wesleys, of Methodist fame, 
arrived in Savannah in 1736, and Rev. George 
Whitefield, another famous preacher, came the 
following year. A Georgia schooner was prob- 
ably the first privateer commissioned in the 
Revolutionary War and made the first naval 
capture of that war, a ship load of gun powder, 
some of which was used at the Battle of Bunker 
Hill. The “City of Savannah” was the first 
steamship to cross the Atlantic; making the 
voyage from Savannah to Liverpool in 1819. 

At the time of our visit, which was some 
weeks before these lines will get into print, the 
city was filled with cars bearing number plates 
from many States. Southern winter visitors 
were making the trip northward and were 
lingering to see the beauty of the azaleas and 
magnolias and the ancient live oaks with their 
festoons of Spanish moss. A wonderfully beau- 
tiful as well asa thriving city. 

“Your membranes seem rather sensitive.” 

“Yes, doctor. I can’t read Maud Muller 
without getting hay fever.” 
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Floridians Work Out Financing Plan 


LAKELAND, FLA., June 23.—William F. Sneed, 
president of the Florida Lumber & Millwork 
Association, explained to a conference of Lake- 
land district members Thursday evening the 
plans being worked out by the association for 
the financing of repair and remodeling jobs this 
summer and fall. District Director Joe Web- 
ster, of Lakeland, presided. 

The arrangement is with the Commercial 
Credit Co., of Jacksonville, and provides that 
on all jobs running less than $500 twelve 
months’ time will be given; over that amount 
twenty-four months. Both the dealer and the 
contractor must be approved by the finance 
corporation. The note is taken by the dealer, 


endorsed by him without recourse, and the 
contractor with recourse. Payments are 
monthly. When the money comes back it is to 


the dealer, who takes out his portion and pays 
the contractor. The interest runs to about 9 
percent with a carrying charge. The finance 
company makes the collections. The aid is 
given to all good credits, even though the prop- 
erty may be incumbered. The extent of the 


ability of the borrower to pay as represented 
by steady income is the main question in the 
giving of the help, plus character and reputa- 
tion for paying obligations. 

Mr. Sneed said that the rules are not overly 
tight. His firm has two contractors approved 
by the financing resources and has in effect some 
contracts. The result is to bring the dealer 
in direct contact with the job and the owner 
and give the dealer a chance to assure the bor- 
rower that the materials going into the work 
are good. “It is the first time I have been 
in on anything where I can be sure that stuff 
with the dealer stamp can be made to get the 
dealer prestige and a good name, and assure 
at the same time that the owner is not cheated 
or short changed.” 

Secretary J. P. Williams reports that there 
is much interest in the association work now. 
A few nights ago there was a meeting of the 
Fort Pierce district with the largest number 
ever present at such a gathering. Every town 
in that section was represented. Another very 
useful session was held last week at Ocala, 


and the central district is to have a session 
next Friday night, which will be a change 
from the usual, the sessions to be held on a 
house boat. 

“What shall we do about legislation?” is a 
question asked by Secretary Williams of the 
membership. “Approximately nine months more 
and the legislature will be in session. Now 
is the time to think about it. It will take 
a lot of preparation if we are going to be’ 
successful in looking after our interests. What 
are your views on a workmen’s compensation 
bill? What stand do you want the association 
to take?” It is feared that any bill of this kind 
is going to be backed by the labor forces and 
carry very dangerous provisions, as did the one 
defeated eighteen months ago. Other bilis 
likely to be up and have elements of danger 
concern lien laws, sales tax and general taxes. 


“What has become of the middle-of-the-road 
statesman ?” 
“He had to defer to the motor vote.” 


Hardwood Situation Is Slightly Improved 


Market Quiet; Stocks Low 


Boston, MAss., June 24.—The hardwood 
market is undoubtedly quiet, but stocks in con- 
sumers’ hands are exceptionally light. This is 
plainly indicated by the requests for speedy 
shipment accompanying almost every order re- 
cently placed with wholesalers here. Prices 
are not very well maintained, but strong sellers 
are disinclined to concede much on really de- 
sirable stock. One encouraging feature lately 
noted is some revival in the inquiry by manu- 
facturers of radio cabinets. 


What effect the 8 percent ad valorem duty 
on maple, beech and birch flooring will have on 
prices is not yet definitely known. Earlier this 
month some sellers reduced quotations $5 for 
first grade Michigan maple flooring. It is 
understood in some quarters that Canadian 
flooring manufacturers will absorb the duty in 
their selling prices, and continue to supply 
American customers at practically the old fig- 
ures. The oak flooring situation is unchanged. 
Demand is light and stock is still offered at 
$2 to $5.50 under association quotations. 


Consumers’ Stocks at Minimum 


3UFFALO, N. Y., June 24.—While retail lum- 
ber business is not brisk, it is a little better 
than in May. The wholesalers state that there 
is a very noticeable tendency to keep stocks 
down to a minimum, and in all probability 
when the building trade starts to improve there 
will not be much lumber in the retailers’ yards. 

The Empire State Wholesale Lumber Sales- 
men’s Association held an outing on June 19 
at Newport, on Lake Ontario, near Rochester. 
About seventy members and guests attended, 
including about a dozen from Buffalo. Rainy 
weather made outdoor contests impossible, but 
nevertheless an enjoyable time is reported. 
Luncheon and dinner were served at the New- 
port House. 

The Wyoming Valley Lumber & Supply 
Co., Warsaw, N. Y., has bought the Leicester 
(N. Y.) Lumber Co., which recently went 
bankrupt. The yard is being continued. 

Astor H. Weaver, president A. H. Weaver 
Lumber Corporation, is laid up at home with 
a dislocated knee. 

Homer M. Mathers, of Inspected Shingles 
(Ltd.), Vancouver, B. C., was a visitor here 
last week. 

Charles N. Perrin, of Blakeslee, Perrin & 


Darling, is spending a few days at the Perrin- 
Curtin Lumber Co. mill in Kosciusko, Miss. 

Orson E. Yeager and William L. Henrich 
took in the excursion of the Buffalo Advertising 
Club to the Muskoka Lakes over the week 
end. 


Asking Prices Hard to Get 


LovuisviLLE, Ky., June 23.—Business has 
been somewhat better. However, there has 
been a great deal of shading reported, as it is 
hard to get asking prices. Some producers 
have been selling little of their own production, 
but have been selling a considerable amount 
on a wholesale basis, as they feel that their 
own lumber is too good to let go at the kind 
of prices that can be had. Many others be- 
lieve that later on there will be better demand, 
and that better than present asking prices will 
be possible. There has been a fair demand for 
poplar, oak and gum. While competition is 
very keen on walnut, a few orders have been 
secured from northern and eastern furniture 
industries, at relatively good prices. Magnolia, 
elm, hard and soft maple, ash, wormy oak, 
cottonwood and willow are all slow. Some 
small sales of beech and sycamore have been 
reported. 

Asking prices of inch stocks, f. o. b., Louis- 
ville: Poplar, FAS, southern, $78@80; Ap- 
palachian, $88@90; saps and selects, southern, 
$55; Appalachian, $60; No. 1, common, south- 
ern, $42@44; Appalachian, $46@48; 2-A, 
Southern, $32@34; Appalachian, $36@38; No. 
2-B, either territory, $25. Walnut, FAS, $235@ 
240; selects, $155@160; No. 1, $85@90; No. 2, 
$38. Plain sap gum, FAS, $48@50; No. 1, 
$3638; quartered sap, FAS, $60; No. 1, 
$43@45; Red gum, FAS, $90; No. 1, $46@48; 
quartered, $2 higher. Ash, FAS, $70@75; 
No. 1, $45@48. Cottonwood, FAS, $48; No. 
1, $32@33. Southern red oak, plain, FAS, 
$63@65; No. 1, $45@46; southern white oak, 
plain, FAS, $80@85; No. 1, $48@50; Ap- 
palachian red oak, plain, FAS, $74; No. 1, 
$48@50; Appalachian white oak, plain, FAS, 
$90; No. 1, $55. White oak, quartered, FAS, 
$125@130; No. 1, $75@80. Sound wormy oak, 


$33. 

The Ohio River Terminal & Warehouse Co., 
subsidiary American Barge Line Co., Louisville, 
has completed a $250,000 transfer and ware- 
house plant. So far lumber shippers have been 
very active in using the river, partly for fear 
of moisture absorption. 


Southern States Are Best Buyers 


Mempuis, TENN., June 23.—The_ southern 
hardwood market continues dull. Few items 


are-moving to any appreciable extent. Orders 
still range below production. There is a 
steadily increasing inclination to shut down 


mills, Owners have piled up fairly good stocks 
and are not inclined to let them go without 
a little profit. The best informed here are of 
the opinion that production will continue to 
decline through July. 

There is a little demand for lower grades from 
the box industry. Furniture manufacturers 
throughout the northern and eastern sections 
are not buying, but southern plants seem to 
be doing some business right along. There is 
some call for building materials in southern 
States, Texas and Oklahoma leading. There 
is not much demand for oak for flooring, 
though prices are steady. Better grades of white 
oak are perhaps at a higher level than any 
other woods. The gums are seriously off. 

Export trade has been very good, but some- 
what disturbed in the last fortnight by the rate 
situation. Conference rates of 40 cents are be- 
ing attacked as high under existing condi- 
tions, and shippers and buyers are hesitant. 


Inquiry Is More Promising 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 23.—Despite the 
general sag in the stock market and the un 
certainty caused hereabouts by the failure of 
the Cosmopolitan Bank, with its seven sizable 
branches in the suburbs of Cincinnati, which 
tied up accounts of 37,000 depositors, some ot 
whom were lumber retailers and contractors, 
there has been a fair amount of lumber sold 
in this district in the last week. Orders are 
largely of hand-to-mouth character, but the 
wholesalers are encouraged because customers 
are more disposed to consider buying for late 
July and early August. A number of inquiries 
are being received for fair sized lots of oak, 
ash, poplar, chestnut, sap and red gum, maple 
and basswood, for use by furniture, radio and 
miscellaneous woodworking industries. The 
lack of inquiry from the railroads has been 
disappointing. Export trade is dull. There is 
a fair run of overseas inquiry, but at such 
prices that it has been very difficult to develop 
orders. 

Southern pine and cypress and Pacific coast 
softwoods continue quiet, with orders confined 
to mixed carlots and fill-ins. 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 72 to 73 
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E. L. BRUCE CO., Memphis 
Largest manufacturers of hardwood 
flooring in the world 


LUMBER 


in straight cars 
and mixed cars 


DIMENSION 


—one piece or glued-up, 
rough, surfaced or 
moulded to pattern. 


FLOORING 


*CELLized Oak Floor Planks, 


*CELLized Wood Floor Blocks, 
also regular T & G, *CELLized 
or untreated. 


E. L. BRUCE Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


Mills at: Prescott and Little Rock, 
Ark.; Cairo, I1l.; Oak Grove, La.; Reed 
City, Mich.; Bruce and Laurel, Miss. 


























DIMENSION STOCK 


Our stock is all kiln dried to the correct 
moisture content. We have the facili- 
ties for cutting it to meet your require- 
ments. Put your future needs up to us. 


We also manufacture 


ROUGH OR DRESSED 
Pine, Hemlock 


and 
Hardwood Lumber 
“Ideal” Steel Burnished 
Rock Maple Flooring 
I. STEPHENSON CO. 


— Tremea — 
WELLS, Delta County, MICHIGAN 


DIMENSHUNATED 
LUMBER! 


. 


IWENS 


DIMENS N MBANUFA 
, MA NTAIN * ys 
















Marking Device 


Wasuincton, D. C., June 25.—An impor- 
tant feature in the bulletin “Small Dimension 
Stock—Its Seasoning, Handling and Manufac- 
ture,” recently published by the National Com- 
mittee on Wood Utilization of the Department 
of Commerce, is the description of a lumber 
marking device which has been patented by W. 
B. Clubine, of Ashland, Wis. This device is 
of value to manufacturers who are cutting their 
small dimension stock directly from rough lum- 
ber or flitches, and since most dimension stock 
is produced by these two methods, any improve- 
ment in manufacturing equipment as applied to 
these methcds will be of general value. 

In the manufacture of small dimension from 
rough lumber the common practice is first to 
cross-cut the lumber to the lengths desired, re- 
moving necessary defects and keeping in mind 
the widths to which the various lengths are to 
be ripped. The next operation is ripping in 
width. In these operations the skill and judg- 
ment of the cut-off sawyer and the rip sawyer 
play an important part. Under the pressure of 
forced production it is very difficult to cut a 
board to its best advantage and also to keep up 
the desired quality and quantity output. 

Probably a number of executives have wished 
for some method of correcting this condition but 
have finally accepted it as being a necessary 
evil. The lumber marking device presents a 
solution to this problem. 

Briefly, this device as shown is a rectangular 
metal frame, about 4 feet 8 inches long by 16 





Aids in Cutting 


on the cardboard disks. For practical purposes 
the capacity of the device is probably limited to 
about fifty-two different sizes. The lay-outs 
and handling methods used in most modern 
small dimension mills will not permit the cut- 
ting of more than eight or ten sizes on one 
cut-off saw and, therefore, the capacity of the 
device for showing  various-sized Cuttings 
should be ample for normal conditions. 

It is claimed that the lumber marking device 
has worked out successfully, and that its use 
has resulted in increased utilization in the Cut-up 
mill. An intelligent operator of this device will 
soon acquire remarkable skill in handling it and 
should have no difficulty in marking stock for 
one line of production, or in keeping one cut- 
off saw supplied. 


A Modern Dimension Plant 


M. J. Cummings, representing the Brown 
Dimension Co., of Manistique, Mich., was in 
Chicago this week calling on the trade, hay- 
ing just returned from an interesting trip in 
eastern territory. Mr. Cummings finds a grow- 
ing interest in and demand for small dimen- 
sion stock of all kinds and that the Brown 
Dimension Co. is prepared to supply this trade 
is indicated in the fact that it is making ship- 
ments from its plant in Manistique to points 
on the Pacific coast, to Texas, to New York 
etc., thus embracing in its trade territory every 
section of the United States. 
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Lumber marking device for indicating on a board or flitch the location of rough cuttings before 

the material goes to the cut-off saw. The circles indicate the location of cardboard disks which 

show the width and length of stock to be cut and give other necessary information. (Courtesy 
W. B. Clubine) 


inches in width, holding two movable cross 
arms. The long arm permits the insertion of 
4 rows of cardboard disks at intervals of % 
inch, and the short cross arm has spaces for 
disks at intervals of ™% inch. Various colored 
disks are used and may be marked to indicate 
the different orders. Two disks are then in- 
serted in the arms at the points corresponding 
to the exact length and width of each item 
which is to be cut. The device is suspended 
above the cut-off saw infeed table and is lowered 
on top of each board before it goes to the saw. 
The exact location of each cutting is then 
marked, and cross-cutting and ripping become 
nothing more than mechanical operations. 

The size of the frame is, of course, not lim- 
ited to the dimensions given above, and can 
be changed to suit the requirements of the 
plant using it. The size of the device also de- 
termines the number of the items of various 
sizes which can be indicated on the cross arms. 
In the model herein illustrated, 104 different 
lengths can be shown. The four rows of disks 
on the long cross arm permit the indication of 
four items of the same length, but of various 
widths. This arrangement provides for almost 
any complication which might arise from a 
number of widths occurring in the same length 
group. In the device illustrated, the short 
cross arm provides for the indication of 52 dif- 
ferent widths. Thus a frame 4 feet 8 inches 
long by 16 inches wide will permit the show- 
ing of 5,408 different sizes of small dimension 
stock. It is obvious that this large number of 
sizes can not be shown at one time, because of 
the impossibility of clearly indicating these sizes 


The plant of the Brown Dimension Co. is 
probably one of the most complete and modern 
dimension plants in the country. It is fully 
equipped with all necessary machines, includ- 
ing jointers, Linderman machines and equip- 
ment for gluing, boring, turning, dipping, 
spraying, shaping etc., so that there is nothing 
in the way of dimension that it is not prepared 
to supply. The company has just completed 
new construction at an expense of $40,000, in- 
cluding a large warehouse for storing stock 
and assembling shipments. It now has com- 
plete facilities for dipping and spraying dimen- 
sion stock where these treatments are required. 
An outstanding feature of the Brown Dimen- 
sion Co. plant is its complete kiln drying facili- 
ties. The new construction included the in- 
stallation of four new dry kilns, increasing the 
battery of kilns to seven, with a capacity of 
500,000 feet of dimension. 

After the stock is run into the front end 
of the kilns, which are of the progressive type, 
it continues under cover until the stock is man- 
ufactured and delivered to its destination. In 
addition to automobile body parts, the Brown 
Dimension Co. is supplying dimension stock for 
furniture plants, chair stock, dowels, broom 
handles, brush backs—in fact, there is nothing 
required in the way of dimension stock that 
it is not prepared to supply. In addition, the 
plant produces high grade maple flooring. 

Mr. Cummings is thoroughly posted on the 
dimension business, having been engaged in it 
for a number of years, and he finds the work 
among the rapidly increasing number of dimen- 
sion users of unusual interest. 
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Heavy Trucks Have Lots of Style 


Style in motor trucks is something new, but 
it is increasingly being demanded by the up- 
to-date business man, who is realizing more 
and more that his hauling units provide a 
very effective medium for directing attention 
to his business activities. Attractiveness in 
design, finish, and appearance have accord- 
ingly received serious consideration by en- 


gineers of the International Harvester Co. of 
developing 


America (Inc.) in its two new 









Model W-3, new 3%4-ton truck developed by 
International Harvester Co. of America (Inc.) 


heavy-duty trucks, models W-1 and W-3, 2% 
and 3% tons capacity, respectively. 

This is evidenced especially by the pleasing 
lines of the three-piece hood with its con- 
trollable ventilators and the modernly equipped 
cab, a touch of brightness provided by the 
chromium-plated radiator cover and lamp 
rims, and attractive colors in which the 
trucks are finished—red, grey-green and 
black in pleasing combination. 

Both trucks are of the double reduction 
drive type, and each is available in five wheel- 
bases, the W-1 from 130 to 200 inches and 
the W-3 from 144 to 235 inches. At 1,800 
R.P.M. governed speed the W-1 engine de- 
livers a brake horsepower of 53.5, and the 
B.H.P. of the W-3 at the same speed is 60. 
Both engines are four-cylinder. All parts are 
easily accessible. 

An unusually strong pressed-steel channel 
frame designed especially for heavy hauling 
service, internal expanding four-wheel brakes, 
a steering column set at an angle that pro- 








vides maximum foot room for the driver and 
thus adds to his comfort and convenience, 
shatter-proof glass in the rear of the cab, 
and an attractive front bumper are other fea- 
tures of these new trucks worthy of mention. 
A wide range of transmission speeds—five 
forward and two reverse—makes possible ef- 
ficient operation under a variety of road and 
hauling conditions, 


New Model at Low Price 


DETROIT, Micu., June 23.—A newcomer in the 
1- to 1%-ton field has been announced by the 
Federal Motor Truck Co. Designated as Model 
D, it is a gour-cylinder truck that combines 
speed, appearance and economy with low cost 
—the lowest price Federal has ever put on a 
standard chassis in its twenty years of truck 
building. 

The all-truck con- 
struction and modern 
design of Model D 
make i. a very prac- 
tical unit for loads of 
a ton or a ton and a 
half. It successfully combines, the manufac- 
turer claims, the essentials of light, fast 
transportation with the endurance qualities 
of the heavy-duty models. 

Modern devices and ideas make the engine 
especially smooth-running for a four-cylinder 
motor, and the power (24 H.P. rating, actual 
47.5 brake horsepower at 2,500 R.P.M. gov- 
erned speed) is transmitted through a 10-inch 
dry-dise truck clutch and through a four-speed 
transmission to the full-floating rear axle. 
The truck is equipped with four-wheel, in- 
ternal-expanding hydraulic brakes. The front 
tires are 6.00x20 balloons and the rear tires 
are 32x6 high pressure cords. The front 
bumper is supported on brackets built integral 
with the chassis. 

Appearance has not been forgotten, either, 
as will be attested by the high, chromium- 
plated radiator, the large headlights supported 
on the tie-bar connecting the front fenders, the 
shapely cowl, stylish louvres, and the colorful 
finish. 
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WHEN you can’t drive forward out of a 
rut, stop the car, cramp the wheels and back 
out. It’s just like operating a wheelbarrow 
—you can pull it out of a rut easier than you 
can push it out. 
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In bringing its logs to the pond at Bernalillo, N. M., the White Pine Lumber Co. of New Mexico 
uses six “Caterpillar Sixty” logging tractors, and ground-skids the logs down steep mountain trails, 
across this swamp, and so to the railroad. The system works, as a glance at the log pond, 
always well filled, will show 





Lutcher & Moore 
Cypress Lumber Co. 


LUTCHER, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


Cypress and Tupelo 


WE SPECIALIZE IN TUPELO 
' FLOORING, TRIM and MOULDING 



















CY PRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 
Louisiana Red Cypress 
Lumber, Lath 
and Shingles 


Also Tepes Lumber, and have Complete 
Planing Mill Facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


DONNER, LOUISIANA 
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North Carolina Pine and 
West Virginia Hardwood 














Kiln Dried, Well Manu- CASING, 
foauved, High Geade. BASE AND 
Copaciey, 90,000 fost MOULDINGS 
ae Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 
WILLSON BROTHERS LUMBER CO. 
1530-35 Oliver Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 








Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 


Lath and Shingles 


For oge! — grade dressed stock — 




















he Wholesaler’’ 
The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 
| CENTURY, FLORIDA 
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VEST POCKET 
READY RECKONER 


A useful vest pocket manual 
including a lumber calcula- 
tor for standard sizes, log 
rules, estimated weights of 
lumber and miscellaneous 
useful lumber tabulations. 


Prepaid, so cents 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Pulser 


431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Hardwoods 


White and Pondosa Pine 
West Coast Products 
N. C. Pine and Yellow Pine 
Spruce and Hemlock 


BRANCH OFFICES 

New York City, 415 Lexington Ave. 

South Bend, Ind., 511 Pythian Bldg. 
Providence, R. IL., 115 Adelaide Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1629 Land Title Bldg. 

Detroit, Mich., 2-219 General Motors Bldg. 
Johnstown, Pa., Title & Trust Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash., 5525 White Bldg. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, 711 Traction B 


Eastern Tennessee 
Kentucky and 
West: Virginia 























IMENSION LUMBER 
AN 
MAPLE FLOORIN 


25/32 x 2\% Face in . 
First, Second and Third Grade 


Brown Dimension Co. 
(Subsidiary of Bay De Noquet Co.) 
Main Office: 


MANISTIQUE, MICH. 











GOLDSBORO 
N. C. PINE 


Our “Jiffy Service”, by rail and water, will 
keep you supplied with all items in 


YARD STOCK SHED STOCK 
Let us prove it on your next order. 


JOHNSON & WIMSATT d 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 














Established 1847 


C.B. Richard & Co. 


29 Broadway, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight 
Brokers 
Special department handling export lumber shipments 


Foreign Forwarders, 
Customs Brokers. We 
handle all classes of 
cargo, collect invokes 
a discount drafts. 
Commercial Credits 
for exports & imports 











WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


Were awarded highest 


honors Panama- Pacific GRAND ad 4 4 


international Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS to - capacity 3500 Axes & Tools 

















™ Tote-Road 
and Trail 


Superbly illustrat- 
ed in colors by 
Oliver Kemp, and 
filled from cover 
to cover with 
songs of the saw 
and ax. 


$1.50 postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 


431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 


TOTE-ROAD 
AND TRAIL 
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3 DOUCLAS MALLUCH 
































The Old Tree 


There was a tree that stood beside 
A little house, and helped to hide 
It from the weather ; 
And there the village, and the tree, 
A garden, and a family 
Grew up together. 


Well, as they will, the children strayed, 

But through the years the old tree stayed 
Beside the portal ; 

And every spring the robins came 

And found the old tree still the same, 
But not a mortal. 


Then far away one day a son 

Grew weary of the wealth he won, 
One day a daughter 

Stood by a window far away 

And saw the tree, still green, yet gray, 
Across the water. 


And then one day they both came home, 
The daughter from across the foam, 
The son from travel. 
There was an auto in the street, 
The footsteps of familiar feet 
Upon the gravel. 


A father heard them at the door, 

A mother heard them even before, 
Their own returning ; 

And that same night the old tree fell : 

Its wait was over, all things well, 
And done its yearning. 


We See b’ the Papers 


There is a new counterfeit $10 bill in cir- 
culation. 


But we don’t see just how that could possibly 
interest us. 


We wish we felt as immune from microbes 
as we do from $10 bills. 


We can’t understand all this talk about 
“easy money.” Easy to what? 

One of our great troubles is that every man 
who has a five wants a six. 


One man who feels the heat is one who has 
just lost a cool million. 


The worst of gang government is that it isn’t 
even invisible government. 

There are a lot of men in Who’s Who whose 
wives tell them what’s what. 


In most budgets you will find that the most 
expensive item is miscellaneous. 


Happy days are here again, and are vastly 
better for people than happy nights. 

Mr. Coolidge will tell you what to do with 
our ex-presidents. Leave them alone. 


These are tough times for people who want 
to make money without working for it. 


The credit bureau’s business is looking up. 
In fact it has more people to look up than 
ever. 


Most of us know what to do in a storm, but 
it is hard to think of anything to do in a dead 
calm. 


Driving the gangsters out of Chicagu 
wouldn’t be nearly as commendable as locking 
them up. 


When you find a mad dog in your back yard 
do you shoot him or shoo him over to the 
neighbor’s ? 

The nearest thing we ever saw to a lasting 
piece was some corrugated pie we got at a 
lunch counter. 


The new copyright bill is such a sane and 
sensible thing that we are worried to pieces for 
fear it won’t pass. 

After all the most valuable player is not 
the outfielder who makes home runs but the 





pitcher who keeps the other team from making 
any. 

The Cardinal manager has been suspended 
for five days. _ Nobody ever seems to think to 
suspend an office manager. 


In the pioneer days they had ways of taking 
care of a horsethief, but there doesn’t seem to 
be much you can do about a bear. 


But it just goes to show that we really never 
know what the lowest form of animal life js, 
although we are always discovering it. 

We are Satisfied right now that it is the 
man who circulates, for his own profit, rumors 


that may ruin another man’s fortune or busi- 
ness. 


But a real benefactor of humanity would be 
a man who made two blades of hair to grow 
where none grew before. 

What Chicago ought to have is a House and 
Senate, the gangsters to control the Senate 
and the people the House. (As if they could.) 

“Scofflaw” doesn’t seem to have been much 
of a success as a word. Now we suggest another 
for a different offender: Automoron.” 

Art Shires was in Congress for a few min- 
utes the other day, but there are others like 
him who have been there for years. 

Wheat is the cheapest it has been in 15 
years. Bootstraps don’t seem to have any 
more lifting power than they ever did. 

_ We know a fellow who found a silver lining 
in a cloud, and then discovered that silver is 
the cheapest it has been in a hundred years. 


A writer to the Chicago Tribune says “con- 
sensus of opinion.” We remember from boy- 
hood days a woman who used to say “pneu- 
monia of the lungs.” 

Two things we shall never be able to under- 
stand is how a man in third place can lead the 
league in batting and how an American can 
win the British championship. 


A 125-foot sea-serpent with a horse’s head 
has been seen in the Atlantic. That’s nothing: 
before prohibition we had fellows here in Chi- 
sae who had seen them swimming around on 
and. 


The Old House 


I wandered to the little town, 
I hurried down the street 
To see a dwelling in the town 
I almost feared to meet, 
Because it was my father’s house 
When poorer were our ways, 
Ah, yes, it was the little house, 
The house of boyhood days. 


The roof was. fallen in, no doubt, 
A thing I feared to see, 

The garden gone to weeds, no doubt, 
Not like it used to be. 

I did not know who owned it now, 
If someone owned at all, 

Perhaps it was a ruin now, 
A thing beyond recall. 


And then I came upon the house, 
So loved so long ago, 

The little house wag still the house, 
The house I used to know. 

The garden still was full of flow’rs, 
The lawn was just as fair, 

For other hearts had planted flow’rs 
And had their dwelling there. 


And then I softly came away; 
My soul was very glad, 

Although the past was far away, 
That loved ones still it had. 

I may not see again the house; 
Though that may never be, 

I’m glad the house is still the house 
That once it was to me. 
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THE DOOR 


[NO. 29 OF A SERIES} 


With the flight of time objects ofttimes become 


greatly altered in form even though unchanged as 
to use. 


From the dim, distant days, when our cave-dwell- 
ing ancestors blocked the entrance to their den-like 
homes with large boulders, until now, doors have 
always been designed to protect their owners from 


those things the occupants of the dwellings felt would 
harm them. 


As stooping primitive man assumed a more upright 
position, larger entrances to his abode became neces- 
sary, and lighter material was, of course, chosen to 
close the doorway. With forests all about, wood nat- 
urally solved the problem. 


The use of rawhide thongs with which to tie his 
door in place both greatly facilitated his entrance and 
exit, and made the use of heavy material no longer 
necessary. 

With the knowledge of metal working, came the 
hinge and bolt, and, from gate-like barriers and wide 
hewn slabs, evolved our modern door. 























The modern door is primarily a thing of beauty. 
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From gate-like barriers evolved our modern door. 


His physical enemies virtually eliminated, the home 
builder of today views a door very differently than 
his forbears. He wishes it sufficiently strong to with- 
stand ordinary pressure, but it is primarily a thing of 
beauty. As such, it must, of course, hang straight and 
open and close easily. 


The True White Pines, of which Sugar Pine is an 
outstanding one, have always best fulfilled these re- 
quirements, and particular people everywhere demand 
Sugar Pine doors, their light weight, cheerful color, 


and absolute freedom of warp positively assuring 
satisfaction. 


Sugar Pine lumber has a smooth satiny surface and 
cuts easily without splitting or splintering. Its uni- 
formly even texture and softness of fiber make it an 
extremely workable wood which will endure for 
decades without checking, shrinking, or twisting. 
Hardware, therefore, fits accurately and neatly, and 
screws and nails hold tightly. Moreover, hinges and 


locks will not work loose, and door replacements are 
never necessary. 


At Madera, the naturally excellent qualities of 
Sugar Pine are greatly enhanced by our water curing, 
piling, and air drying processes. Lumber cured in this 
manner is wonderfully soft, porous, and pliable, and 


takes paint better and holds it longer than wood not 
so treated. 


MADERA SUGAR PINE CO., Madera, Calif. 


Because of their general interest, especially to all users of pine lumber, 
this series of letters prepared by the Madera Sugar Pine Co., Madera, 
Calif., and sent to its entire list of distributors, is being published serially 
in the American Lumberman, and will be available to any one interested. 
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We Can 
SHIP 


Straight Cars— Mixed Cars or L.C. L. 
of the following woods: — 


ASH-BASSWOOD 
BIRCH -SOFT ELM 
HARD MAPLE -OAK-SPRUCE 


Try 


WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 
Us «sure Fit” MAPLE AND 
BIRCH FLOORING 
WHITE CEDAR PRODUCTS 


Foster- Latimer 
Mis ~=6—)Ss Lumber Co. 













For many years our floor- 
ing has been building trade 
for dealers. It will do the same 
for you. Order it in straight or mixed 
cars with Hemlock lumber, lath, shingles 
and posts. 

We invite your orders for Poles, Ties and Hemlock 
Tan Bark; also for Rotary Cut Northern Veneers and 
Plywood. 


THE NORTHWESTERN COOPERAGE 
& LUMBER COMPANY Chasse fice: 8: J. clears Lum. 


ber Co, 1331 Monadnock Block 
GLADSTONE, MICHIGAN ~oas 


316 Lumber 





MEMBERS MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
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VON PLATEN -FOX COMPANY 


Iron Mountain, Michigan 


Manufacturers of 17 different species 
of Northern Hardwoods 
17 17 


Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner 4,:3c%! ver: 


pocket manual 
including a lumber calculator for standard sizes, log rules, 
estimated weights of lumber and miscellaneous useful lumber 
tabulations. Prepaid, 50 cents 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 











Timber Land Sales 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., June 23.—The 
Yosemite Lumber Co. has bought 25,000,000 
feet of timber in the Stanislaus national for- 
est near the Yosemite national park. The 
stumpage price and estimated proportion of 
different woods are: 

Western yellow pine, 10,840,000 feet, $4.50. 

Sugar pine, 8,402,000 feet, $6.40. 

White fir, 631,000 feet, 50 cents. 

Douglas fir, 3,270,000 feet, 50 cents 

Incense cedar, 1,759,000 feet, 50 cents 

ELKINS, W. VA., June 23.—Transfer of the 
property of the Royal Glen Land & Lumber 
Co., consisting of timber lands in Grant and 
Pendleton counties, has been recently made 
to the Natwick Lumber Co It in understood 
that preparations are being made to develop 
the timber, which will be done by portable 
sawmilie and the lumber taken down to Pet- 
ersbura by a tram road and up the river 
from the railroad 





FRANK B. POOLE, 68 years old, chief audi- 
ter of the F. Weyerhaeuser Co. of St. Paul, 
suffered a heart attack in the lobby of a hotel 
at Spokane, Wash., June 17, and died a few 
minutes later. Mr. Poole was on a trip to 
the West, having left St. Paul the Sunday 
before his death. He had been connected 
with the Weyerhaeuser interests since 1890, 
with the exception of two years which he 
spent in Somers, Mont. Mr. Poole was born 
in Philadelphia, and went to Cloquet, Minn., 
in the late ’80s, working there for the C. N. 
Nelson Lumber Co. When the enterprise was 
taken over by the Weyerhaeuser interests, 
he was placed in charge of accounts. Mr. 
Poole is survived by a widow, a son, James R. 
Poole of St. Paul; a daughter, Mrs. Dwight 
Chapman of Minneapolis, and a sister, Miss 
Bertha Poole of Philadelphia. 


WILLIAM T. WHITE, 72 years old, presi- 
dent of the White Lumber Co. at Boonville, 
Ind., and well and favorably known to the 
trade in southern Indiana and western Ken- 
tucky, died at his home in Boonville on Sun- 
day, June 22, after having been in failing 
health for the last two years. He was ac- 
tive in many business enterprises in Boon- 
ville and Warrick County and was one of the 
pioneer lumber manufacturers and dealers in 
that section. Mr. White is survived by the 
widow, Katherine, two sons, Walter White, 
who was associated in business with the 
father, and Clifford C. White, New Albany, 
Ind.; and two brothers: C. W. and C. A. 
White, both of Boonville. 


ALOIS STARK, who started in the lumber 
business at Knowlton, Wis., 77 years ago, 
died Friday night, June 20, at his home in 
Milwaukee. Mr. Stark, who was 91 years of 
age, operated the Stark Brothers Lumber Co., 
at Knowlton for nearly forty years before 
moving to Milwaukee in 1892. Born in Ger- 
many, Mr. Stark came to America when he 
was a boy. He founded his lumber camp at 
Knowlton, which is near Wausau, with two 
brothers, Anton Stark and Wendel Stark, in 
1853. Mr. Stark left Knowlton 38 years ago 
to go to Milwaukee, where he was a station- 
ary engineer for many years. He retired 
several years ago because of poor health. 
Survivors are his wife, Mrs. Josephine Stark, 
three sons and three daughters. 

WILLIAM L. SCHUPPERT, who had been 
connected with the lumber industry in Chi- 
eago for over 40 years, died on June 22 at 
his home, 203 Lawton Road, Riverside, IIL, 
of heart disease. He was 58 years old. Mr. 
Schuppert had suffered a stroke some years 
ago and had not been very active in business 
since that time. He was formerly active in 
the hardwood division of the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Chicago, and was a director. 
At the time of his death he was secretary of 
the Wilce Dry Kiln & Lumber Co., and of 
the Throop Street Auto & Wagon Co. For- 
merly he was a partner in the lumber firm of 
Nichols & Schuppert. A son, Robert, and a 
daughter, Mrs. Robert Lindquist, survive. 








CARL F. GRUNER, well known young lum- 
berman of Kingsport, Tenn., was killed in 
an automobile accident near’ Bristol, on 
Tuesday, June 17. His car was hit by a 
truck. -The body was taken to Cincinnati, 
his former home, for burial. Mr. Gruner 
was born in Cincinnati about 35 years ago. 
He was formerly in the sales department of 
the Virginia Hardwood Lumber Co. at Taze- 
well, Va., and was a regular attendant at the 
meetings of the Appalachian Hardwood Club 
and other organizations. About two years 
ago he went to Kingsport as assistant sales 
manager for the Tennessee Eastman Cor- 
poration. He was a popular and progressive 
young man whose untimely death is deeply 
regretted in the trade. Mr. Gruner leaves 
his parents and a sister, living in Cincin- 
nati. 


WARREN D. STOUCK, president of the 
Stouck-Reaser Co., wholesale lumber distribu- 
ter, of Gettysburg, Pa., and Camden, N. J., 
died at Gettysburg June 20 of an attack of 
heart trouble. Mr. Stouck was a native of 
Lock Haven, Pa., and thirteen years ago, 
while living in Camden, formed the Stouck- 
Reaser Co. with the late C. S. Reaser, of 
Gettysburg In his earlier life Mr. Stouck 
was for a number of years secretary to the 
late State Senator J. Henry Cochrane, of 
Williamsport, Pa., who also was a prominent 
lumber dealer His wife and four children 
survive 


EMORY C. MILLER, sawmill operator for 


over thirty years in the eastern Kentucky 
hardwood section, died at his home at Trou- 
on June 21, 
several weeks, ending in 


blesome Creek, near Dwarf, Ky., 
ifter an ltilnessa of 





pneumonia. Mr. Miller was a successful lum. 
berman from the earlier days. For years 
he rafted on the Kentucky River and wag 
well known among the lumbermen of that 
region. Mr. Miller is survived by the widow 
and several sons and daughters. He was 6§ 
years old. 


ARTHUR WEBSTER KENT, secretary of 
the J. S. Kent Lumber Co., wholesale lum. 
berman of Philadelphia, Pa., died recently at 
his home in Swarthmore, Pa. Surviving are 
his wife, Juliet Crossett Kent; a son, John ¢ 
Kent; a daughter, Constance Kent; his 
mother, Mrs. Mary L. Kent, all of Swarth- 
more; also three brothers, Norcross and 
Homer, of Canada, and Ralph, of Swarth- 
more, and a sister, Mrs. Arthur Hilton, of 
Swarthmore. 


EVA M. SHEDDEN, connected for eleven 
years in a clerical capacity with the secre- 
tary’s office of the New Jersey Lumbermen’s 
Association, died June 9 at her home in 
Newark, N. J. Secretary George E. DeNike 
paid high tribute to Miss Shedden and said 
her place would be difficult to fill. In addi- 
tion to her other duties, Miss Shedden was 
secretary of the New Jersey Lumbermen’s 
Golf Association. 


JAMES M. WRIGHT, for several years for- 
ester for the Elkhorn Coal Corporation, 
Fleming, Ky., and also a lumberman of wide 
acquaintance, died at the Fleming Hospital 
on June 20, at the age of 54. He had oper- 
ated sawmills in the Kentucky section for 
over twenty years and was forester for the 
coal company about ten years. He leaves a 
widow and a number of children. 


HARVEY L. RAND, 71 years old, formerly 
of Lyndon, Kan., but for the last twenty 
years a resident of Kansas City, died at his 
home last Thursday. Mr. Rand had been in 
the lumber business many years, having 
owned yards in Missouri, Kansas and Iowa. 
He leaves a widow. 


JOHN BLEVINS, aged 35, a young lum- 
berman of the Shelby Gap section of Ken- 
tucky, died at his home there June 19, after 
a three months’ illness. Mr. Blevins had 
been in the business for several years, and 
was successful. His wife and four children 
survive. 


WILLIAM BAWBELL, manager for the 
Spurrier Lumber Co. at Tulsa, Okla., died at 
a hospital in Springfield, Mo., following an 
operation for appendicitis. He was 49 years 
old and leaves a widow and three sons. 


Trouble and Litigation 


GARDNER, MASS., June 24.—Schedules in 
connection with the involuntary petition in 
bankruptcy filed against the John A. Dunn 
Co., on April 29, have been filed in the United 
States district court. Liabilities are listed at 
$657,686. According to the petition, there are 
about ninety unsecured “stockholder credi- 
tors” whose claims, if provable, arise from 
the sale of preferred capital stock, offered 
for sale by the company to employees prior 
to August, 1922. Assets are listed at $1,081,- 
949, of which amount $458,019 is represented 
in unincumbered real estate; $140,000 stock 
in trade; $239,819 machinery, tools etc.; 
$112,450 debts due on open account, and 
$99,000 unliquidated claims. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, June 23.—Stockholders 
of the Prentice Lumber Co., the president 
of which, A. E. Prentice, aged 56, shot and 
killed himself because of business worries, 
agreed that a receiver be appointed for the 
company. A. D. Rodgers, attorney, 33 North 
High Street, was appointed receiver by Judge 
Harry B. Holmes of the common pleas court 
following this agreement. Rodgers’ bond 
was fixed at $10,000. R. M. Lucas, 8 East 
Long Street, was named attorney for the 
receiver. 





BOSTON, MASS., June 24.—An involuntary 
petition in bankruptcy has been filed against 
the Dow Lumber Co., of Salem, Mass., at the 
instance of three creditors not in accord with 
the recent assignment of this company for 
the benefit of creditors. At the time of the 
assignment late in May it was stated that 
assets were about $50,000 and  Iiabilities 
about $78,000 


FAST SCHODACK, N. Y., June 24 bs 
Harold Currier, lumber dealer of thia villia 
on June 12, filed a petition in bankruptcy in 
United States court at Utica, N. Y,., listing 
liabilities of $17,249.45 and asseta of §$!'! 
542.28 
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Business Changes 


ARKANSAS. 
ware & Lumber Co, changing name to Fulton 
County Lumber Co. 


Mammoth Springs—Luna Hard- 


KENTUCKY. lLexington—D.-S. Congleton Lum- 
ber & Coal Co. changing name to Fayette Lumber 
Co. 

Millstone—G. F. Vansant Lumber Co. sold to 
Appalachian Lumber Co. 

LOUISIANA. Lafayette—J. J. Burdin sold to 
Krause & Managan. 

MICHIGAN. Amasa—Amasa Lumber & Supply 
Co. changing name to Cloverland Supply Co. 

MINNESOTA. West Concord—C. W. Adams 
Lumber Co. succeeded by Jake Lampert Lumber 
Co. 

MISSOURI. Appleton City—Forest Park Lum- 
ber Co. changing name to Herrman Bros. Lumber 
Co. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. Rochester—Plant of United 
Rox & Lumber Co. acquired by C. P. Darling Co., 
of Providence, R. I., and is being operated in the 
production of wooden packing cases for the United 
States Finishing Co. of New York. 

NEW YORK. New York—John E. Booth Cor- 
poration moving offices to Room 605 at 7 E. 42nd 
St. 

OHIO. Andover—T. J. Jones, of Kinsman, has 
purchased the J. L., Gray sawmill in Andover and 
will operate. 

Dunbridge—Trepanier Lumber Co. sold to the 
Martin Co., of Luckey. 

Sycamore—M. I. Glazier Lumber Co. sold to 
Mathias Lumber Co., of Tiffin, which will continue 
the business in conjunction with its local yard, 
Louis Magers, manager. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Carlisle—Thos. M. 
succeeded by Wetzel Lumber Co. 

York—Werner Bros. Lumber & Coal Yard sold 
to George A. Wolf & Sons, of Mt. Wolf, and will 
be operated with Harvey Werner remaining as 
manager. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Charleston—J. F. Pretty- 
man & Sons succeeded by Carolina Wood Preserv- 
ing Co. 

TENNESSEE, College Grove—Covington & Young 
Co. changing name to Young-Ogilvie & Co. (Inc.). 

TEXAS. Big Lake—South Texas Lumber Co. 
sold to Wm. Cameron & Co, (Inc.). 


Incorporations 


CALIFORNIA. Woodland—The Motroni Mill & 
Lumber Co. (Ltd.), incorporated; capital, $200,000. 


GEORGIA. Lavonia—Harbin Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $10,000. 


KENTUCKY. Louisville—Ohio Valley Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $20,000; to operate re- 
tail lumber, millwork and specialty yard. Ru- 
dolph L. Volz. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Sargent Plywoods, 
incorporated; 1,000 shares, no par value. 

Cambridge—Metropolitan Lumber Co. of Cam- 
bridge, incorporated; capital, $50,000; William T. 
Bagen, president, Malden. 

Malden—Wolfson Flooring & Supply Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $50,000. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—H. W. Harding Lumber 
Co., incorporated; 10,000 shares at $10 each; 
15853 Hamilton Blvd.; old concern. 

NEW JERSEY. Whippany—Whippany Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000; Benjamin 
Gordon, president; has acquired a yard space of 
three acres. 

NEW YORK. Manhattan—American ‘“‘Cement- 
Lumber” Corporation, incorporated; capital, 1,000 
shares, pfd., $100, and 6,000 com. no par value; 
lumber, cement etc.; James G. Dudley, 251 W. 
42nd St., New York City. 

Manhattan—Hercules House Wrecking & Lum- 
ber Corporation; capital, $10,000; lumber and 
demolition business; Hyman Goldstein, 134 Clinton 
S8t.. New York City. 

Massena—McDonald Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $15,000; Wm, McDonald. 


New Ventures 


ARKANSAS. Magnolia—The Peace-Dees Lum- 
ber Co, opening lumber yard at Hobbs, N. M. 
Pansy—Sallee Bros. have started a handle man- 
ufacturing plant. 

CALIFORNIA, Pomona—The Pomona Box Co 
has engaged in business at 401 First National 
Bank Bide, under management of Vernon J 
Votaw 








Wetzel 


ILLINOIS Cornell-——F. N. Smith & Son opening 
lumber and coal yard; headquarters, Pontiac. 
KENTUCKY Somerset——-Wood Mosaic Co. open 


ing hardwood flooring and lumber plant. 


MASSACHUSETTS Lawrence—Rayne Lumber 


Co. has started a retail business 
NEW MEXICO Hobbe—Coe & Parks Lum’er 
reeently began business 
liobbe—Peace-Deean Lumber Co of Magnolia 
\rh opening lumber yard in Hobbes 


OKLAHOMA Asher 


ern 


Produce Lumber Co new 


. ‘ 
a ae a 


Asher—The Pickering Lumber Co. opening yard. 

Pauls Valley—W. A. Lewis Lumber Co. will open 
a yard, 

TENNESSEE. Dyer—Dyer Lumber & Supply 
Co., incorporated, opening new lumber yard and 
office in south Dyer. Firm is consolidation of 
Judy & Hearn and Dicks & Wilson. 

Sweetwater—George Presley has started a plan- 
ing mill. 

TEXAS. Andrews—Higginbotham-Bartlett Lum- 
ber Co. opening yard. : 

Childress—W. H. Carroll has started a whole- 
sale and commission lumber business, 

Encinal—Grant Lumber Co, opening yard, 

WASHINGTON. Valley—Thibault & Finnell 
have started a sawmill. 


New Mills and Equipment 


ALABAMA. Jackson—The Jackson Mill Co. re- 
ported to be planning manufacture of baseball 
bats, 


CALIFORNIA. Compton — American Furniture 
Mfg. Co. has begun erection of 180x180 ft. factory 
on Tweedy Road, at a cost of $27,500. 


INDIANA. Evansville—The Atlas Box Co. has 
let contract for erection of a $47,000 factory build- 
ing at 932 E. Pennsylvania St. 


MISSOURI. North Kansas City—Kansas City 
Barrel Co. has begun erection of a one-story 110x 
200-ft. barrel factory at 16th and Gentry streets. 


NEW YORK. Tarrytown—The Fisher Body 
Corporation will erect a $650,000 addition to its 
body plant here. 


OREGON. Klamath Falls—The Charles K. 
Spaulding Logging Co. will erect a sash and door 
factory; O. A. Macy, manager. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. Hardeeville—The Nevadum 
Lumber Co. plans installing 150-h. p. boiler for 
small circular sawmill, also planer and 54-inch 
resaw. 


Casualties 


ILLINOIS. Princeton—V. W. Noonan Lumber 
Co., loss by fire, $25,000; lumber yard destroyed 
with quantity of finish, roofing etc. 

MISSISSIPPI. Macon—Edmonds Planing Mill 
damaged by fire. 


NEW JERSEY. Wenonah—Fire destroyed four 
buildings of Hendricks Lumber Mill. 


NEW YORK. Buffalo—Fire in the planing mill 
of G. Elias & Bro. on June 21 caused a loss es- 
timated at $25,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Dover—Goldsboro Lumber 
Co., loss by fire in sawmill. 

OHIO. Baltic-—Elmer Syler’s sawmill was de- 
stroyed by fire with loss of $2,000. 

Cleveland—East End Sash & Door Co., loss by 
fire, above $70,000; plant a total loss. 


OREGON. Empire—Sitka Spruce Pulp & Paper 
Co., loss by fire, $3,000. 

TENNESSEE. Smyrna—Towle Cedar Yards, loss 
by fire, $4,500; E. C. Forbes, Murfreesboro, man- 
ager. 

WASHINGTON. Chehalis—Winston Lumber & 
Timber Co., loss by fire, $1,200. 

Creston—Sawmill of G. W. Emerson & Sons de- 
stroyed by fire. 


Book on Estimating Building Costs 


Information of every kind about materials, 
methods and costs of building is contained in 
the fifteenth edition of Arthur’s “New Building 
Estimators’ Handbook,” just issued from the 
press. The data in the book are drawn from 
actual experience of the author or from that 
of other practical men. The book covers con- 
struction of all kinds, with special emphasis 
upon residences, stores and flats, office and 
factory buildings, railroad shops and schools. 

Not only the numerous tables needed in 
everyday estimating are included in the book, 
but special tables to make easy the calculating 
of building quantities, such as a series of tables 
for estimating plastering, have been added. The 
book is designed to enable the estimator to in- 
clude all materials and labor with the amounts 
and costs. Labor is estimated in hours re- 
quired to perform each operation and materials 
by customary methods. Details of methods of 
performing the work are given also. The book 
is therefore a guide not only to amounts and 
costs of labor and materials but a guide to the 
most efficient methods. This book contains 
1,023 pages 4% inches by 7 inches, all gilt, and 
is strongly bound in flexible fabrikoid, It is 
supplied by the American LUMBERMAN at the 
publisher's price, $6 a copy, delivered 
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PYROOF 


Fire-Retardant 


Painted Shingles 


(Red Cedar) 


Provide 


BEAUTY 
DURABILITY 
SAFETY 
ECONOMY 


*Plus Good Profit 


FOR THE DEALER 





Write Us for Details 


Sole Agent 


W. I. CARPENTER 
LUMBER COMPANY 


EVERETT, WASHINGTON 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


*Sold only through lumber dealers. 














Announcing 


A NEW SERVICE 


Old Growth Yellow 
Fir Uppers 


(No Common) 


and Redwood 
In Mixed Cars for Mill Shipment 


IN FIR—AIl items of Flooring, 
Ceiling, Drop Siding, Finish, 
Casing, Base, Moulding, etc. | 





But No Common. 


IN REDWOOD—Finish, Bevel Siding, 
Bungalow Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 
Drop Siding, Moulding, Frames, 
Casing, Base, Balusters, Gutter, 
Panels, Shop, Heavy Clears, Rail, 
Pickets and all items commonly 

made from this excellent wood. | 


M. A. Wyman Lumber Co. 


909 White Bidg. Seattle, Wash. 
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CHICAGO 





INLAND EMPIRE LUMBER CO. 


Would You Go to a Butcher to Buya Watch? 


WE ARE SPECIALISTS IN 
INLAND EMPIRE PRODUCTS 


Idaho White Pine Englemann Spruce 
Pondosa Pine White Fir 
Fir & Larch Cedar 


Telephone HUMboldt 0390 
2315 Elston Avenue, CHICAGO 





For Big Values in 
HARDWOOD LUMBER 


Send your orders to 
Maisey & Du 
Owned and Operated by 


CISAR BROTHERS 


2357 South Loomis St., CHICAGO 
Telephone, CANal 1830, 1831, 0118 





WHITE STAR LUMBER COMPANY 


811 Roanoke Bldg., CHICAGO 
Randolph 1069 fills at Mattoon, Wis. 
Jobbers of Yellow Pine, Fir and Red Cedar 


Manulacterers of HEMLOCK and CEDAR 


Sales acts for Redwood Manufacturers’ Co., 
and “Soo Brand” Maple and Birch Flooring. 





and Air Driea ENGLEMANN SPRUCE 


We own and represent exceptional quality stocks in 
Sageimens Ggeuse, Utihe Sesuce and W Western Pine. 


We represent Nicola Pine Mills,Ltd., Merritt, B. C 
PAUL MILLER CO. 
LUMBER 
General Offices: 308 W. Washington St., CHICAGO 


PIKE - DIAL LUMBER CO. 


AND 
WESTERN WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 
High Grade Western Yard and Factory Stocks 
DOUGLAS FIR — SITKA SPRUCE 
From Our Chicago Yard or Direct From Mill. 
Phone, CANAL 0049 2251 So. Loomis St., CHICAGO 












































Guard Against Credit Losses 


Don’t let them eat up 
your hard-earned profits. 
Exercise caution in grant- 
ing credit and use the 
qredtt ratings and woes 
of Clancy’s Red 
Book Service as 
“, your guide. 

Order this 
service on 
for 30 days 
Without Cost or 
Obligation. 

Let our Col- 
lection Depart- 
ment collect 
your past due 
accounts for 















you. We can 
give you service 







LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
35 S. William St., New York City 









LUMBERMEN! 


Write now for our catalog telling 
about our that'll 
HELP YOU MAKE MONEY 
AMERICAN 431 S. Dearborn St. 
LUMBERMAN Chicago, IIl. 
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YARD, MILL AND OFFICE 


Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 








A. J. Walker, of the C. M. Gooch Lumber 
Co., Memphis, Tenn., was in Chicago a few 
days this week. 

Frank Downer, of the Hallack & Howard 
Lumber Co., Denver, Colo., visited Chicago 
lumber offices Tuesday. 


_Russell F. Hunter, of the Hunter Lumber 
Co., Chillicothe, Ill., visited friends in the Chi- 
cago lumber trade Tuesday. 


Herman Cornelius, of the T. T. Jones Lum- 
ber Co., Minneapolis, Minn., was in Chicago 
Monday and called at local lumber offices. 


H. D. Florence, of Atlanta, Ga., secretary 
of the Atlanta Oak Flooring Co., was in Chi- 
cago several days this week, calling on the 
trade. 

Shelby Preston, of Memphis, Tenn., general 
sales manager of the plywood department of the 
Anderson-Tully Co., visited at Chicago lum- 
ber offices Monday. 


Nat F. Wolfe, of Chicago, head of the Nat 
F. Wolfe Lumber Co., was in Memphis, Tenn., 
last week calling on lumbermen there. On 
Monday he was conducted on a tour of the big 
hardwood plant of Nickey Bros. 


Fred Kozak, of Shook Bros., and O. F. 
Stokely, of the Hammond Lumber Co., both 
of Chicago, spent last week in the vicinity of 
Mercer, Wis., enjoying the excellent fishing— 
and sun—and Wisconsin air—so plentiful there- 
abouts. 


Harry Knapp, of Omaha, Neb., president of 
the Omaha Box Co., was in Chicago this week 
calling ons lumbermen, and took advantage of 
the opportunity to play in the annual tourna- 
ment of the Lumbermen’s Golf Association of 
Chicago. 


D. A. Gardner, of Orangeburg, S. C., presi- 
dent of the Bamberg Lumber Co., was in 
Chicago this week to attend the annual conven- 
tion of Rotary International, and visited friends 
in the trade. He also played at the annual 
tournament of the Lumbermen’s Golf Associa- 
tion of Chicago. 


A. K. Bexter, of Kosciusko, Miss., general 
manager of the Terrin-Curtin Lumber Corpora- 
tion, was in Chicago several days this week 
to attend the annual convention of Rotary In- 
ternational, and while in the city took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to call on a number 
of his friends in the local lumber trade. 


E. A. Hamar, of the Hamar-Quandt Lumber 
Co., Stoughton, Mich., is one !umberman who 
is not complaining about the lack of business. 
In Chicago this week attending the Rotary 
convention, Mr. Hamar said that his company’s 
yard is doing a quite satisfactory business—in 
fact, has about all it can well take care of. 


Richard V. Coburn, of Chicago, secretary of 
the Sterling Lumber & Supply Co., accom- 
panied by Mrs. Coburn, left Thursday 
morning on a three-weeks trip to their former 
home near Hingham, Mass. There he expects 
to have an opportunity to see knotty pine walls 
in their “natural habitat” and will see for 
himself the effects produced by a few decades 
and centuries. 


Reports from the Bissell Alabama Lumber 
Co., Castleberry, Ala., of which John M. Bis- 
sell is general manager and Murray Bissell 
sales manager, are that the plant is operating on 
a short time schedule, only enough lumber 
being manufactured to take care of the im- 
mediate needs of the company’s customers. There 
is a good stock of well manufactured and dry 
lumber on the yards. 


J. M. Crawford, president of the Tum-A- 
Lum Lumber Co., Walla Walla, Wash., who 


is among the large number of lumbermen at- 
tending the annual convention of Rotary In- 
ternational in Chicago this week, reports that 
his company has added another retail lumber 
yard to its line. It has purchased the Wasco 
Lumber Co. yard at Wasco, Ore., Phil Yates, 
former owner, retiring from active business. 


Two old timers in the lumber business in the 
South who were in Chicago this week mingling 
with the Rotarians were Rudolph Krause and 
W. H. Managan, of Lake Charles, La. For many 
years Krause & Managan were among the most 
prominent manufacturers of long leaf yellow 
pine, but now they are engaged in the retail 
lumber business, in which they rapidly are be- 
coming recognized among the leaders in modern 
merchandising. 


Fences for Pee Wee Golf Links 


Miniature golf courses that are springing up 
in every section of Chicago and suburbs are 
creating a demand for picket fences. Axel 
Peterson, carpenter-contractor of Edison Park, 
in the far northwestern section of Chicago, is 
specializing in building fences of this kind and 
just now is engaged in erecting a red cedar 
picket fence 500 feet long around a miniature 
golf course on the Northwest Highway.. These 
red cedar pickets are 1x2 inches, 4 feet long; 
the posts are 4x4-7; the rails 2x4, and above 
the pickets are cedar boards placed lengthwise, 
one lapped over the other, for a railing. Mr. 
Peterson says the spring season of 1930 seems 
to have broken the record for this type of fenc- 
ing. The North Western Railroad is using 
cedar pickets for fencing off the tracks at the 
Des Plaines camp ground and also using cedar 
for the stairways at the station. 


Management an Important Feature 

Discussing recently with a representative of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN the important con- 
necting link between timber factors and timber 
cruisers provided by management, J. W. Mc- 
Curdy, vice president of James D. Lacey & 
Co., said: 


Management may mean the handling of 
timberlands for banks, investors, estates, or 
other non-resident owners; it may mean li- 
quidation supervision, or direct operation as 
agents or managers; it may involve acting 
as consultants to owners and operating com- 
panies. In any case, the aim is to relieve 
certain classes of owners of details which 
are our specialized business and to aid in 
the highest realization from all timberlands. 

Management may include forest manage- 
ment or the practice of industrial forestry 
by the protection and production of timber 
under methods which yield continuous rev- 
enue and improve the forest. In general, 
management means applying to timber prob- 
lems the same business and engineering 
principles which make for success in other 
industries. 


Mr. McCurdy said that his company now is 
entrusted with the management or sale of more 
than 1,000,000 acres of timberland east of the 
Mississippi alone. 
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Lumber Trade in the Southwest 


John C. Light, of the Norman-Light Lum- 
ber Co., Miami, Ariz., was in Chicago this 
week renewing old acquaintances in the lumber 
trade and attending the “silver anniversary” 
convention of Rotary International, which 
brought ‘to the city about 15,000 Rotarians 
and their wives, including representatives from 
practically all countries of the world. As is 


his custom when in Chicago, Mr. Light paid 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a very pleasant 
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visit. Incidentally, he has been a subscriber to 
this paper for practically all of his business 
career as a retail lumberman, which covers a 
span of 53 years. Mr. Light left his Arizona 
home about a month ago and has been leis- 
urely motoring through Colorado, Kansas and 
other intervening States, timing his arrival at 
Chicago to coincide with the big convention. 

With regard to business conditions Mr. Light 
is a thorough optimist, despite the fact that 
the copper industry, which is the mainstay ot 
the Miami-Globe region, is in a very depressed 
condition, due to the slump in prices for that 
product. However, he sees signs of a coming 
revival in copper, and in the meantime is plug- 
ging away industriously to secure what business 
may We picked up. He reported building as of 
limited extent in Miami, which is very largely 
an industrial town depending upon the copper 
industry, but said that taking the Miami-Globe 
section as a whole (Globe being six miles dis- 
tant) a fair amount of construction, remodeling 
and repair work has been in progress. 

Mr. Light said that he was much impressed 
with the very promising outlook for crops in 
all of the States through which he passed. He 
also said that in the small towns of Colorado 
and Kansas which he visited, in fact all along 
the road, he observed a very considerable 
amount of building in progress. This however 
applied chiefly to the towns and villages, as 
there did not seem to be much doing on the 
farms in the way of either new construction 
or repairs. Mr. Light views the unemployment 
problem as the one pressing most urgently for 
solution at this time, and believes that with 
increased buying power, through increased 
employment on public and private enterprises, 
the business situation will rapidly clear up. 


Part of the Old Guard 


I’, H. Hillier, of Cleveland, Ohio, lumber 
purchasing agent for the Nickel Plate Railroad, 
was in Chicago this week and availed himself 
of the chance to participate in the annual tourna- 
ment of the Lumbermen’s Golf Association of 
Chicago. There he had the pleasure of renew- 
ing old associations with L. L. Barth, who 
two years ago resigned as senior vice-presi- 
dent of the Edward Hines Lumber Co., but who 
made it a point to motor out to the Acacia 
Country Club to see once more some of his 
many triends in the trade. Mr. Barth watched 
as Mr. Hillier teed off for the afternoon round, 
then turned to a representative of the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN and remarked, “A clever 
man, that, and a good lumber buyer. Nice 
man to deal with. He knows it pays to buy 
good lumber, so when he’d buy maybe three or 
four cars, and I’d ask him if he wanted prices, 
he’d reply, ‘I want lumber, not prices!’ He 
knew the price wouldn’t be out of line.” 

The veteran lumberman wandered after a 
while to the ninth hole, on the other side of 
the club house, and watched golfers count 
putts on that tricky green. “I guess I’ve shook 
hands with more’n a hundred fifty men today” 
he remarked, and then mentioned several of 
the lumbermen, as they came along to the ninth, 
who once worked under his guidance in the 
Hines organization. They included John 
Brennan, who now is the head of the quite 
sizeable John Brennan & Co. wholesale and 
retail yard in Cicero. 

Another old-timer who came to observe and 
look back across the years was William Clancy, 
known wherever American lumbermen operate 
mills and yards and offices as founder and 
head of Clancy’s Red Book Service, the Lum- 
bermen’s Credit Association. As he sat and 
watched the parade of “plus-fours” he confessed 
it made him feel “kind o’ blue” to miss so 
many of the men who have made the nation’s 
lumber industry what it is today, and who un- 
failingly used to put in appearance at the annual 
tournament. 

But just then “Jim” Lane and “Dick” Cortis 
clambered down off the eighteenth green, after 
a couple of vicious would-be putts, and came 
over to say “Howdy,” so Mr. Clancy discovered 
that part of the old guard is still very much in 
the present, and he felt better. 


Chicago Wholesalers Elect 


A. R. Copeland, sales manager of the C. H. 
Worcester Co., was unanimously elected presi- 
dent of the Chicago Wholesale Lumber Asso- 
ciation when that organization held its annual 
meeting Monday noon at the Boston Oyster 
House in the Morrison Hotel. He succeeds V. J. 
Euler, of the V. J. Euler Lumber Co., who 
was the first president, and before that, the 
chairman, when the majority of the association 
members met as the “hardwood group” of the 
defunct Lumbermen’s Club of Chicago. 

Harry H. Butts, sales manager of the 
Sawyer-Goodman Lumber Co., was elected vice- 
president, and A. H. “Al” Ruth, Chicago repre- 
sentative of the G. W. Jones Lumber Co., was 
returned to another term as secretary-treasurer. 
M. D. Reeder was elected a member of the 
board of directors, to take the place of L. J. 
Pomeroy, who a few months ago liquidated the 
Landeck-Pomeroy Lumber Co. and retired from 
the lumber business. The other directors—E. A. 
Thornton, of the E. A. Thornton Lumber Co. ; 
J. A. Gorman, of the Winegar-Gorman Lumber 
Co.; G. A. Vangsness, of the Vangsness Lum- 
ber Co.; John Hansen, of the John Hansen 
Lumber Co.; and 
George D. Griffith, of 
the Griffith-H ubbard 
Lumber Co.—were re- 
tained in office. 

The substantial bal- 
ance left in the treasury 
caused no end of satis- 





A. R. COPELAND, 
Chicago; 
New President of 
Wholesalers 





faction with Mr. Ruth’s 
report, and one member 
was heard to remark 
“This is the best organ- 
ization I ever joined” 
when it was remem- 
bered that no annual 
dues are collected by 
this association—only the initiation fees until 
the existing treasury is exhausted. 

In surrendering the gavel (which all members 
agreed he has used right lustily and well) Mr. 
Euler pointed with satisfaction to the present 
strength of the organization, but added that 
there has been no opportunity to test its full 
value to the Chicago wholesale lumber indus- 
try. He predicted that things will happen under 
the next administration and that the association 
will continue to grow in prestige and scope. 

The new president is one of Chicago’s younger 
lumber executives. He started in the lumber 
industry with the Oconto Co. at its office in 
Oconto, Wis., leaving that position after five 





. years to join the army at the outbreak of the 


World War. After he returned to “civvies” 
he became associated with the Ovalwood Dish 
Co., at Tupper Lake, N. Y., but seven and a 
half years ago left that firm to accept his 
present position. His election to the presi- 
dency of the wholesale association is its own 
best indication of the place his energy and 
good judgment have carved for him in the 
world’s greatest lumber market. 


That Proves It 


In the bunkhouse they were swapping lies. 


“When I was logging up in Montana,” said 
one of them, “I saw a mountain lion come right 
up to the skidder one day. It was a fierce 
beast, but I, with great presence of mind, threw 
a bucket of water in its face and it slunk 
away.” 

‘Boys,” said a man sitting in the corner, 
“T can vouch for the truth of that story. A 
few minutes after that happened I was coming 
down the side of the hill. I met this lion and, 
as is my habit, stopped to stroke his whiskers. 
Boys, those whiskers were wet.” 
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WEEDS need not 


cause fires....destroy 
them this easy way!!! 


Simply dilute 1 gallon of Wilson's Weed Killer to 40 
gallons of water and just sprinkle around your lumber 
piles and buildings. . . at the mills or in your yards. One 
good application a year is sufficient. This is cheap fire 
insurance! Send in a trial order today! 1 Gallon $2.00; 
5 Gallons $8.00; 10 Gallons $15.00; 25 Gallons $30.00; 
50 gallons $50.00; freight allowed on 5 gallons or oven 
East of the Mississippi River. 
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F Prompt 
Deliveries 


are assured our 
customers because 
we have recently tripled the 

capacity of our mill. Large 

stocks of lumber ars carried on 

hand at all times. Let us serve you 


in the future. 
Doug S 
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Curtis Specialties 
INCREASE ALL WOODWORK SALES 


Curtis dealers attract new business for all Curtis 
Woodwork through sale of popular, nationally 
advertised Kitchen Unit line and series of Early 
American and European reproductions of mantels, 
entrances, stairwork. Write Curtis Companies 
Service Bureau, 344 Curtis Bldg., Clinton, Iowa. 








REDUCE YOUR LOGGING COSTS 


By Drolet Co-operative Bonus Plan 
Allowable cost set up in advance of logging 
conforming to logging chances. 

Your own organization executes the plan 
with no additional capital expenditures. 

Plan is in actual operation. Information 
without obligation. 


GEO. DROLET Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

















A New Book 


~~ e eer 


HOLT’S RAPID 
ESTIMATOR 


A REAL price-list covering houses be- 
cause of its size, its convenient indexing 
of the great mass of information which 
places at your finger tips and, of great- 
est importance, the ease and simplicity 
of keeping it up-to-date with constantly 
fluctuating prices and changing methods 
of construction. 


Every effort has been exerted to make 
this little book measure up to YOUR 
IDEAL of what is needed, every imag- 
inable precaution has been taken to in- 
sure the highest degree of accuracy in 
copying these tabulations from its par- 
ent book, “Automatic Building Costs,” 
so that these “cost-rates” will be just 
es accurate as those in that book proved 
to be in the two years it has been in use 
in every state in the U. S. A. and in 
Canada. 


While this book is only a small part of 
the “ABC System of Estimating,” it con- 
tains the most-used tables and gives 
simple rules for deriving other informa- 
tion contained in the enlarged works so 
that practically any house can be figured 
anytime and anywhere. 


This book will enable you to build up a 
reputation of being the “Building-Costs” 
expert in your community. Bound in 
semi-flexible red leather. 128 pages, 
2%”x5%”, vest pocket size. 


$3.00 Postpaid 
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News Notes from Ame! ric 


Tacoma, Wash. 


June 21.—Discussion of the best method for 
making Pacific Northwest citizens more con- 
scious of the merits of wood construction, 
occupied most of the regular session of the 
Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club yesterday. The 
subject was brought up following a short talk 
by H. A. Browning, of the Browning Lumber 
Co., Los Angeles, who told how a campaign 
was working out in California. President Roy 
A. Sharp announced plans for a publicity cam- 
paign in Tacoma to be carried on by the 
club in conjunction with the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association. He also described 
some of the work along this line now being 
done by the wood promotion committee of 
the Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen. 
The discussion on the problem was general, 
but no action was taken. No other business 
came before the club. The usual meeting of 
manufacturers was not held. 

The Defiance Lumber Co. will shut down 
July 1 for an indefinite period. The St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Co. plans to operate only 
one of its Douglas fir mills during July. Most 
of the local plants are now on a 5-day basis, 
and two or three are considering a complete 
shutdown for part of the summer. 

Frank Purse, former safety engineer for 
the Associated Tacoma Mills, was appointed 
State supervisor of public utilities, filling the 
vacancy on the State board of public works 
which has existed since last August. The ap- 
pointment was announced this week by Fred 
K. Baker, director of the department of pub- 
lic works. 

Cargo shipments of box shook from Tacoma 
totaled 1,852 tons during May, of which 1,364 
tons went to domestic markets, and the re- 
mainder abroad. Wood pulp shipments for 
May totaled 6,734 tons, of which all but 69 
tons went to the Atlantic coast. 


Portland, Ore. 


June 21.—The tariff is expected to improve 
business with the Atlantic coast, where 
foreign manufacturers have been able to 
quote from 50 cents to $1 below Pacific North- 
west mills. Manufacturers here now seem 
well united on the necessity of continuation 
of the curtailment program until demand be- 
comes better. 

The Bronson Lumber Co., of Portland, has 
purchased the idle Cameron sawmill, just 
south of Albany, Ore. The Bronson company 
contemplates enlarging the kiln equipment 
and installing a new steam engine. Logs 
will be bought in the open market. 

Lynn Cronemiller, deputy, has been ap- 
pointed Oregon State forester. Theodore 
Rainwater, of the Coos County Fire Patrol 
Association, will be offered the position as 
deputy. Porter King will be assistant fores- 
ter. 

The Kenwood Lumber Co.’s mill here was 
damaged to the extent of about $50,000 by 
fire today. 


New York, N. Y. 


June 23.—June business was not much 
better than May, but there has been a grad- 
ual betterment of conditions. Here and there 
one may find a yard that is actually busy. 
Construction figures are not altogether with- 
out encouragement, but many projects have 
been held temporarily in abeyance. Whole- 
salers also see an encouraging sign in the 
apparent curtailment of shipments from all 
producing centers, notably from the West 
Coast. The harbor situation here is greatly 
improved over a year ago at this time. This 
improvement, however, is attributed partly to 
the fact that distributors are better able to 
cope with large shipments. While there are 
large stocks of Douglas fir in possession of 
some firms, none of it by any stretch of the 
imagination may be called distress lumber. 
Although bargains may be obtained, none of 
the wholesalers are sacrificing stocks at 
ridiculously low prices, even in the face of 
severe competition. 


Hiram Blauvelt, vice president Comfort 
Coal-Lumber Co., Hackensack, N. J., has just 
been notified of his election as a director for 
District No. 3 of the National Retail Coal 
Merchants’ Association. The organization re- 
cently held its thirteenth annual convention 
in Asbury Park, N. J. 

Walter N. Knauth, formerly president 
Walter N. Knauth Co. (Inc.), was a recent 
visitor in New York. The firm was taken 
over in January, 1929, by Halligan & Mc- 
Lellan (Inc.), with which Mr. Knauth made 
his headquarters on his recent visit. 

George W. Whitbread, president Lido Beach 
Lumber Co. (Inc.), is owner of a golf course 
recently opened at Long Beach, Long Island, 
Many prominent men attended the opening. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


June 24.—While there has. been little 
change in market conditions in the last two 
weeks, the situation is encouraging to sales 
managers. For one thing, prices show less 
unsettlement, and, for another, retailers are 
keeping in closer touch and ready, if condi- 
tions warrant, to begin buying more freely. 
Business offered from the eastern States has 
declined but there has been an offsetting in- 
creased demand from farming States, so vol- 
ume has held up. The industrial demand is 
off and in this market California and south- 
ern pines are chiefly affected. There is a 
fairly good demand for oak flooring, but other- 
wise retail demand for hardwoods is slow. 
The demand for redwood is largely from in- 
dustrial consumers, and they are buying less 
than normal. Cypress business is slack. 

R. F. Pray, of San Francisco, special repre- 
sentative of the Red River Lumber Co., was 
visiting lumbermen here last week. 

Cc. Parker, of the Thompson-Parker 
Lumber Co., of Ponca City, Okla., who was 
here last week, said conditions in Oklahoma 
appeared to be improving a little. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


June 25.—Now that crops are sufficiently 
advanced to warrant predictions, the lumber 
industry is becoming more optimistic regard- 
ing the last part of the year. With crop 
conditions favorable, a fair to good business 
is certain to develop. Line-yard men are pre- 
paring for sales of, and in some cases already 
are selling, material for such farm special- 
ties as hog houses, chicken houses etc., and 
some are putting the finished article on the 
market. One specialty, almost certain to 
prove remunerative, they point out, is 
wheat storage bins. Farmers, particularly 
those in the Northwest, are: continually being 
warned that elevator storage facilities will be 
very limited, and that in many cases they 
must be prepared to store their wheat on the 
farm. 

Cedar posts of 5- and 6-inch top size are still 
moving well, and prices are firm. The de- 
mand for 20 and 25 foot posts also is holding 
up well, and there is corresponding strength 
in quotations. The newly-cut stock now is in 
shipping condition. The 3-inch posts still are 
in surplus, although they have been moving 
fairly well of late, as prices are low. There 
is no surplus of poles. 

An increased demand for box and crating 
stock has helped the northern pine trade ma- 
terially. The market feature, however, is 
the continued receipt of rush orders for as- 
sorted items. The manufacturers now are in 
position to fill such orders, and prices are 
holding up well. Some.other industrials are 
in the market for limited quantities of north- 
ern pine. The demand from city yards is 
somewhat lighter than usual, but country 
trade continues fair. 

Twin City millwork manufacturers report 
only a fair business and most of them are 
operating 30 to 40 hours a week. Some spe- 
cialty manufacturers are enjoying better busi- 
ness than those who confine themselves to 
routine lines. 

Homer Eccles, president, and Walter S. 
Kennon, sales manager, Oregon-Stoddard 
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Lumber Co., Baker, Ore., have been in the city 
conferring with John R,. Lenox, of the Lenox 
Lumber Co., which handles its stock here. 

Vv. E. Stocker, general manager and assist- 
ant secretary and treasurer of McGregor Bros. 
& Co., has returned from a tour of the firm’s 
retail yards. He reports that business so far 
this year is about on a par with that of 1929, 
although volume varies greatly from yard to 


yard. . 
Boston, Mass. 


June 24.—The tone of the market here for 
Douglas fir and western hemlock is growing 
noticeably firmer, due to curtailment of pro- 
duction on the Coast. It is doubtful if a 
retailer could buy a fir schedule today at 
under $10 less than quotations on Page 11% 
of Atlantic coast differentials, c. i. f. Boston. 

This is the dullest season for lath and 
shingles that New England lumber dealers 
have known in years. Trade is so slack that 
prices are greatly depressed. Clear white 
cedar shingles can be bought for $4, and 
extras for $4.50. XXXXX red cedar shingles 
from British Columbia are offered for rail 
delivery at $4.86 and even less. 

Arrivals here of foreign lumber last week 
included 2,000,000 feet of fir and hemlock 
from British Columbia, 809,176 feet of spruce 
from Quebec, 60 teak flitches from Singa- 
pore, and 40 logs of English oak and 2 logs 
of brown oak imported from London by the 
Palmer & Parker Co. 


Macon, Ga. 


June 23.—The roofer market has been quiet 
throughout June, little business being ac- 
cepted at the prices offered. Only a few mills 
are attempting to operate, and these with only 
sufficient men to hold the organization to- 
gether. June shipments were lighter than in 
a long while. 

While longleaf mills in southern Georgia 
are operating, the movement is lighter than 
seasonal and this is usually a dull period. 

The hardwood market continued quiet last 
week. Excessive heat slowed down mill oper- 
ations, already curtailed, and interfered with 
logging. The movement is light, orders being 
for immediate delivery. The mill owners 
realize that stocks in marketing centers are 
low and they are hoping that there will be an 
improvement in demand. 

The Cordele Sash Door & Lumber Co. of 
Cordele, Ga., has just loaded three cars of 
choice lumber for Hamburg, Germany. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


June 23.—Retailers throughout Alabama 
have reported an increased business during 
the last few weeks and, while they are not 
working to capacity, there are many reasons 
why they are feeling better over the situa- 
tion. Mill prices are the lowest in years, 
being about down to the 1911 basis. Labor is 
approximately 15 to 25 percent lower than in 
1927, and contractors are working on lower 
margins. Brick prices are several dollars 
lower, while other building materials have 
shown a slight decrease. With these factors 
favoring building, in the smaller towns a 
good many homes are being erected by those 
who are able to finance their operations. In- 
dications are that June will show an increase 
of 15 to 25 percent in building over April and 
May, and double the amount done in January. 
As a whole there is a much better feeling in 
the lumber trade and a spirit of optimism pre- 
vails. Collections are better than they were 
expected to be and credit conditions have 
improved considerably. 

In some sections prices to the consumer 
have been reduced. Other dealers are holding 
to about 1928 prices. In the Birmingham 
district little change has_ been made 
in retail prices. Some yards that were 
selling No. 2 and better framing in 1927 for 
$25, have the same list in effect today. Sheath- 
ing and sub-flooring were listed at $20 then, 
and are the same today. Some other yards, 
that followed the advances as mill prices 


went up, have made reductions. Mill prices 
have not shown much decrease during June; 
some mills have held their prices at $2 to $10 
above the lower market level. Stocks have 
shown little, if any, decrease; in fact, some 
mills have larger stocks of upper grades than 
at any time within the last two years. Low 
grade stocks are about in line with those of 
one year ago. . 

The oak flooring situation in the Birming- 
ham district is unsatisfactory, largely as the 
result of action recently taken by one concern 
in announcing the same prices to consumers 
as to dealers. This has made it difficult for 
other flooring plants to ship into this terri- 
tory. 

Dr. Allen G. Loehr, secretary Alabama As- 
sociation of Retail Lumber Dealers, who spent 
most of his life in China, has been speaking 
before the service clubs of Birmingham on 
conditions and trade practices in that country. 


Shreveport, La. 


June 23.—In response to an urgent call is- 
sued by President B. Hudson Bolinger, of the 
Shreveport chamber of commerce, the direc- 
tors adopted resolutions protesting against the 
plan of Gov. Long of Louisiana to have the 
legislature, now in session, call a State con- 
stitutional convention. Mr. Bolinger, an offi- 
cia] of the S. H. Bolinger Lumber Co., pointed 
out the serious danger. The convention would 
be very costly, provoke serious political dis- 
sension and disturb business. Gov. Long’s 
plan to bond more of the State gasoline tax, 
which would give his administration around 
$60,000,000 additional to spend through the 
highway department, was defeated, and as a 
result he seeks to have the constitution 
amended. Copies of the local resolutions were 
forwarded to other chambers throughout the 
State. 

Local business and industrial factors are 
gratified that the Louisiana, Arkansas & 
Texas railroad (formerly the Louisiana Rail- 
way & Navigation Co.) is going to enter Dal- 
las, Tex., through extension of service over 
the Cotton Belt from Greenville, Tex. This 
improvement would give another direct line 
between Dallas and Shreveport. R. T. Moore, 
of the Peavy-Moore Lumber Co., was among 
the business leaders here who were enthusi- 
astic about this extension. 


Warren, Ark. 


June 23.—Arkansas soft pine sales are slow, 
but the tendency of large buyers is to place 
orders for July shipment. Several large line- 
yard concerns placed such orders this week. 
These orders indicate their growing belief 
that prices have reached rock bottom. Most 
orders placed were at slightly higher prices 
than prevailed thirty days ago. Present lists 
are being well maintained, and buyers show 
less resistance than they did ten days ago. 
Several well Known concerns that have pur- 
chased very little stock in the last three 
months, have sizable inquiries out, and are 
now placing orders for some scarce items. 
One large contract order for 200,000 feet of 
1x4-inch No. 2 edge grain flooring was placed 
this week at $28.50, mill basis. The buyer had 
some trouble placing the entire order, as no 
one mill had enough stock in sight to justify 
it in taking it. In fact, several mills reported 
they were sold up on this item. Although 
orders for straight cars of common items have 
decreased, due to the let-up in industrial de- 
mand, more mixed-car orders have been placed 
for the general run of items, including a good 
percentage of flooring, ceiling and finish, with 
filling of common items. End-matched floor- 
ing has been in good demand, and there are 
more calls for common grades than for some 
time. B&better 3-inch edge grain flooring con- 
tinues in limited supply, both end-matched and 
plain-end stock. End-matched is especially 
searce in 2- to 10-foot, which are the most 
popular lengths. Mills are oversold on No. 1 
and C in this item, and only in 4-inch end- 
matched B&better are there real surpluses. 
Some orders are being booked for special 
novelty stock for prompt loading. Demand 
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ALES during the past 25 years show 
an imposing list of representative 
lumber companies among the users 
of ORTON cranes. Many are repeat 


This widespread use of ORTON cranes 
comes as a result of 


edge of the design and manufacture of 
material handling equipment. 


individual 
fications or write for Bulletins 56 and 60. 


ORTON CRANE & SHOVEL CO. 
8 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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from eastern Arkansas is taking all available 
1x12-inch, 10-foot No. 2 boxing, while this item 
in 20-foot continues in limited supply, with 
the price ranging $4 to $6 over 10-, 12- and 
18-foot. 

All large sawmills in this district were 
closed June 19 to permit their colored em- 
ployees to observe “Emancipation Day.” 
Further curtailment is reported among smaller 
mills. Garner Bros., of New Edinburg, have 
closed their small mill down indefinitely, and 
several other operators will go down this week 
until prices improve. However, a few small 
operators are piling up lumber. 


A, W. Bird, general sales manager Crossett 
Lumber Co., spent the last ten days in the 
North and East visiting selling connections 
and calling on the trade. He reported busi- 
ness quiet. 


J. L. Wylie, manager fabricating department 
Frost Industries, of St. Louis, visited the mills 
in this district this week, on his way to the 
Frost mills in Arkansas and Louisiana. 


Bogalusa, La. 


June 23.—Announcement was made last 
Monday that both the large hardwood mills 
here would curtail, rather than close down 
or cut wages. The Baer & Thayer mill, em- 
ploying about 150 people, resumed Monday 
and will operate for the first four days of 
the week. The Lamar Lumber Co. has re- 
duced its working hours from 10 to 8 and 
will run five days a week instead of six. 

Cc. H. Coultrie, of the forestry department 
of Florida, and W. R. Beckton of Mobile, Ala., 
associated with reforestation in that State, 
recently visited reforestation projects of the 
Great Southern Lumber Co. 

A. H. Crain, associated with the forestry 
department of the Australian Government, is 
making an extended visit in the United 
States, inspecting all phases of forestry and 
reforestation, and was the guest in Bogalusa 
of J. K. Johnson, chief forester of the Great 
Southern Lumber Co. Mr. Crain was shown 


——_—_——e 
over the vast tracts here by Mr. Johnson and 
Forester P. M. Garrison, and was impressed 
by the magnitude of the project and also with 
the method of reforestation, both by hand 
and by natural methods, and in the 
of fire prevention. 

D. T. Cushing, general manager of the 
Great Southern Lumber Co., who recently 
returned from a 10-day visit to the middle 
West, left for Buffalo to attend a meeting 
of the officers of that company. 

A. C. Long, jr., sales director of the Great 
Southern Lumber Co., accompanied D. fT, 
Cushing on the trip through the middle West, 
introducing Mr. Cushing to the prominent re- 
tail lumber dealers in that territory. This 
was Mr. Cushing's first trip to meet the cus- 
tomers in that part of the country since he 
assumed his duties as general manager about 
eighteen months ago. 

M. L. Wuescher, auditor of the Great South- 
ern Lumber Co., and John R. Huber, of the 
auditing department, spent last week in 
Washington, D. C., looking after business in- 
terests of the company. 


Seattle, Wash. 


June 21.—-Wholesalers report business some- 
what improved the last ten days, the additional 
volume coming from scattered territory. Most 
of this gain came from the middlewestern 
States. More inquiry has developed. Most 
shipments call for common lumber for imme- 
diate delivery. Buying is for jobs which have 
been contracted for, or on which actual con- 
struction has started. Prices of lumber gen- 
erally are lower than they were last month. 

Shipments to Hawaii and Cuba have de- 
creased, though shipments to Cuba for the 
year to date will run about normal. Hawaii is 
pretty much out of the market now until fall. 

Retail trade here is ‘‘very spotty.” <A good 
volume of lumber is moving, but prices aver- 
age $4 to $5 below those of a year ago. 

Shingle prices are a little firmer. Indica- 
tions point to a very heavy curtailment of 
output over July 4, and many operators expect 
higher prices if mills continue to curtail. Cer- 
tain shingle items are getting scarce, with the 
result that filling some orders requires con- 
siderable shopping around. The heaviest stocks 
are in the hands of direct buyers. The cedar 
siding mills are curtailing to some extent, and 
further decline in siding prices is unlikely. 

Log sales are small, because of widespread 
curtailment. More camps and mills are clos- 
ing down daily. The production of logs is 
lower than at any corresponding period over 
many years. Cedar logs are slowly getting on 
a firmer basis. 

Yesterday the wheels of the $6,000,000 pulp 
mill of the Puget Sound Pulp & Paper Co., at 
Everett, Wash., turned for the first time. 

Russell Hunter, head of the Hunter Lumber 
Co., which operates a line of retail yards with 
headquarters at Chillicothe, Ill., is spending 
this week in Seattle and surrounding coun- 
try. He and Harry Northrup, well known 
Seattle lumber buyer, visited the Puget Sound 
Pulp & Timber Co.’s mill at Clear Lake, Wash. 

C. A, ‘Tyson, of the C. N. Dietz Lumber Co., 
Omaha, Neb., was a visitor during the week. 


Spokane, Wash. 


June 21.—Stocks of Inland Empire pine mills 
are perhaps in as good condition as they have 
been at this season for many years, and most 
mills are in a position to handle practically 
any order. Stocks of all items are good, and 
if any shortage exists it is perhaps in No, 2 
common, 12-inch, and No. 3, 10-inch Idaho 
white pine. Stocks of selects in both species 
of pine are about normal. Of late there seems 
to be an improvement in inquiry and demand 
for thick Idaho shop. 

Conservation of our forest resources is be- 
coming more important, and this fact is re- 
ceiving greater recognition as time goes on. 
Naturally the lumber interests are greatly 
concerned with reforestation and conservation. 
The interest being taken by the Izaak Walton 
League was perhaps not fully known by the 
lumber interests of this territory until at the 
Spokane Hoo-Hoo Club’s regularly weekly 
luncheon yesterday. M. K. Reckord, Chicago, 
general manager Izaak Walton League of 
America, pointed out the many activities and 
accomplishments of the league in conserving 
natural resources. 

Oscar A. Spear, president Smoot Lumber 
Co., Provo, Utah, is spending some time in the 
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Inland Empire, and was a guest of the Spo- 
kane Hoo-Hoo Club at its Friday luncheon. 

The Peters Lumber & Supply Co., Spokane, 
recently operated as the Fender Lumber & Box 
Co., owned by Wetzel & Co., Twisp, Wash., is 
being moved to Twisp, where the machinery 
will be used in the operation of a large box 
factory. 

D. M. Palmer, sales manager, Humbird Lum- 
ber Co., Sandpoint, Idaho, left last week on a 
trip to call on all Weyerhaeuser salesmen in 
eastern Montana, North and South Dakota and 
Minnesota, and he will also visit the district 
sales offices of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. at 
Minneapolis and Chicago. 

After spending several weeks on a vacation 
trip to Honolulu, R. F. Hunter, of the Hunter 
Lumber Co., Chillicothe, Ill., and Mrs. Hunter 
stopped off in Spokane. Mr. Hunter visited 
several Inland Empire sawmills. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


June 21.—The Building & Modernization 
Bureau has been organized here under the 
auspices of the Los Angeles Builders’ Ex- 
change. Its purpose is to stimulate the re- 
modeling of out-of-date and neglected build- 
ings, aS well as to encourage new construc- 
tion. An extensive promotional and educa- 
tional campaign, to be supported by the en- 
tire construction industry, is mapped out. 
The plan is to establish a permanent infor- 
mation bureau for prospective builders, and 
owners of both residential and commercial 
structures, who wish to obtain cost estimates 
and other data. Co-operation with architects 
and financing institutions is also a phase of 
the program. 

According to a report read at the recent 
meeting of the Paramount Studios, Holly- 
wood, 4,600,000 board feet of lumber was used 
by Paramount during the last year. 

Jason C. McCune, California representative 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
has just returned from Seattle, Wash., where 
he married Miss Mary Davis, of that city. 


Norfolk, Va. 


June 24.—Some large industrials have been 
buying more North Carolina pine large and 
small sizes and framing, and there has been 
a pretty good export demand for certain 
widths of No. 2 and better or B&better. More 
inquiries have recently been received. Prices 
are now lower and it begins to look like the 
bottom has been reached, after a lot of mills 
were put out of business. 

There has been a little more active demand 
for edge 4/4 No. 2 and better from the domes- 
tic yards. Good circular sawn stock is not 
moving well, but there is not much to be 
had, because many small mills are down. 
Some very good export sales of 4/4x3-, 4- 
and 6-inch No. 2 and better were made, and 
the prices were very good. A number of 
exporting mills are now sold far ahead on 
these widths. There has been a better de- 
mand for 8- and 10-inch, and small sales 
of dressed stock widths have made a good 
total. Prices are holding firm. Good circu- 
lar sawn finish has not been moving well. 
No. 3 4/4 stock widths and edge 5/4 No. 2 
and better have also been moving a little 
better. The rest of the list has been qufet. 

There has been little change in the 4/4 
edge box market during the past week but 
there is apt to be something doing before 
long. . 

Box makers have been more liberal in tak- 
ing shipments on old orders, and have been 
placing a little more business. Good air 
dried box is not very plentiful. Stock from 
small mills will not answer. The yards are 
buying some stock box, while box makers 
are buying a little more. Prices remain the 
same. There has also been a little better de- 
mand for edge 6/4 box rough. Other low 
grades have been very quiet. There is still 
a pretty good demand for low grade cypress, 
and a better sale for low grade poplar and 
gum, sap and tupelo. 

Planing mill men have been finding de- 
mand a little better, especially for 2%-inch 
face No. 2 and better rift and flat grain floor- 
ing in solid cars. Mixed cars have called 
for much 2%-inch face flat grain flooring. 
The number of planing mills now in opera- 
tion is very small. 
roofers are still moving very slowly, and are 
weak. Small framing and large sizes of both 
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Chance to Start 


Fires from spontaneous combustion don’t 
by accident. 


ness or ignorance of chemical reactions. 


these and other fire causes and give direct counsel to 
policy-holders for safe handling and disposal of oily put oily rags or 
rags, greasy clothing, waste and other materials in 
which spontaneous combustion may take place. 


Lumber Mutual Insurance is specialized protection for 
the lumber industry, with expert counsel in fire pre- 
vention, with assurance of prompt payment of losses, 
and with dividends which represent a saving of about 


40% in cost. 
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“just start” 
They originate from well defined causes. 
Behind every such fire there is some human careless- 
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Over 5% of all fires are 
caused by spontaneous com- 
bustion. With adequate 
knowledge of causes and 
proper care, every such fire 
could be prevented. Don’t 
greasy 
waste in closets. Use metal 
waste cans. Hang greasy 
clothing in well ventilated 
metal lockers. Play safe 
with anything in which spon- 
taneous combustion might 
occur. Don’t give such a 
fire a chance to start. 


We study 


Any of our companies will give you full information about Lum- 
ber Mutual Insurance and what it offers to the lumber industry 


in protection and in cost. 


ASSOCIATED LUMBER MUTUALS 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Itnsur- 
ance Co., of Boston, Mass. 


Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Co., 
of Mansfield, Ohio. 


Northwestern Mutual Fire Associa- 
tion, of Seattle, Wash. 














Pennsylvania Lumbermens Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co., of Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Central Manufacturers Mutual In- 
surance Co., of Van Wert, Ohio. 

Indiana Lumbermens Mutual Insur- 
ance Co., of Indianapolis, Ind. 








longleaf and shortleaf have sold better to 
industrial users, and small mills are getting 
more satisfactory prices on this business. 


Aberdeen-Hoquiam, Wash. 


June 21.—The Hoquiam Lumber & Shingle 
Co., and the Aberdeen Lumber & Shingle Co., 
both belonging to the Sudden & Christensen 
interests, will go down June 25 for an indefi- 
nite period. The statement has been made 
that the latter mill will be dismantled. The 
mill has an average cut of 50,000,000 to 
60,000,000 feet yearly. The M. R. Smith 
Shingle Co., at Coclips, resumed operations 
this week after béing closed, due to a strike 
caused by a change in the wage scale. 

W. H. Dole, manager Northwestern Lum- 
ber Co., Hoquiam, and Aloha Lumber Co., of 
Aloha, appeared before the investigating 
board of the department of public works in 
Olympia on June 17 to protest against the 
contemplated change in the route of the new 


railroad to be built into the Olympics. The 
railroad has asked the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for permission to change the 
starting point from Aloha to Moclips. Mr. 
Dole claims that the proposed change in 
terminals would work to the company’s dis- 
advantage. Mr. Dole’s company operates 
about nineteen miles of main line railroad, 
and has about eight miles of spur and 
switching tracks. 


Hoquiam’s famous spruce bathing suits 
will provide one of the feature attractions 
at Cape Cod this summer. The suits have 
been asked for by an eastern lumber firm. 
The Hoquiam Chamber of Commerce is 
planning to use spruce veneer in getting out 
its annual booklet. 

Y. Takeichi, head of the Takeichi Lumber 
Co., of Tokio; Capt. G. Uno, Portland repre- 
sentative of the Yamashita Shipping Co., and 
T. Inouye, its Seattle representative, visited 
Grays Harbor during the week. The visitors, 
accompanied by local lumbermen and steve- 
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Frames that Endure 


All exposed parts made of genuine White Pine (Pinus Strobus), unsurpassed 
among soft woods, and pre-eminently suited for this purpose as it will endure 
for generations, keeping its original dimensions without warping, cracking, 
swelling or shrinking. 


Made for All Types of Construction 


Electrically machined, each part is milled so precisely that only hammer and 
nails are required to produce a perfect nailed up frame in a few minutes. 


Head and Sill and Side Units 
Interchangeable 


Into the seven units of Bradley-Miller Michigan White Pine Frame, the 
various members of a frame.are combined. From a small stock most any size 
frame can be made up as the head and sill members, and side members are in- 


Smooth, quite running pulleys are essential. Bradley-Miller have adopted as 
standard, a special treated steel pulley with a never-wear-out bronze bearing 
that always runs true. 


ly i Write us for further information, or request our representative to call. 
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doring officials, visited a number of the mills. 

Arnold West, grandson of the pioneer saw- 
mill builder, A. J. West, won the broad jump 
in the track meet at Harvard, and the inter- 
collegiate broad jumping championship of 
the country. Arnold has just completed his 
junior year at Stanford. 

Dale Craft, manager Royal Shingle Co., 
White Star, acted as toastmaster at the Elm 
High School Alumni Association. His son, 
Harry Craft, is the retiring president of the 
student body. Dale Craft is a graduate of 
1897 class. 


Laurel, Miss. 


June 23.—The local pine mills report much 
firmer prices than for months. Present 
prices are lower than for many years. 
Counter offers of lower prices have been pre- 
dominating in the sales for many weeks, but 
ean not now be considered. Some of the 
mills are down completely, and none are oper- 
ating at more than 80 percent of normal. 
The demand for pine has shown some im- 
provement, but it is far from normal. Spe- 


cial cutting is the best seller. Export trade 
has improved, but is not active. 


Hardwood demand continues very light. 
Practically all of the hardwood mills are 
running only about 50 percent of normal. 
Prices are very unsatisfactory. The hard- 
wood in best demand is oak. Export trade 
has gained a little but is much smaller than 
ordinarily. 

The logging camp of the Gilchrist-Fordney 
Co., for the last ten years at Dushan, near 
Louin, Miss., is to be moved to a site near 
Mossville. The company’s remaining timber 
will last for about eight years. Approxi- 
mately sixty buildings will comprise the new 
town. Buildings are being constructed of 
the best grades of lumber on 100-foot lots. 
The houses are to be ceiléd inside and cov- 
ered with heart pine shingles. -Facilities for 
the boys and girls, educational, religious and 
otherwise, are always provided by the com- 
pany in a camp. The new city will have 
24-hour electric light service, and running 
water. 

Representatives of the Charles P. Limbert 


Co., furniture manufacturer, of Holland, 
Mich., are expected in Laurel this week to 
begin construction of its new factory here, 


TX Keeps Tab on Big Users 


(Continued from Page 35) 


southern hardwood forests. Other press- 
ing problems must await the appropriation 
of additional funds. The next most impor- 
tant problem in southern hardwoods is said 
to be the determination of the methods of 
cutting which will insure satisfactory nat- 
ural reforestation, and its complexities and 
the difficulty of solution are recognized. 

The hardwood interests of the lower 
Mississippi Valley have been working for 
over two years to secure a Federal appro- 
priation to conduct studies of growth and 
yield in southern hardwood forests, partic- 
ularly of the lowland type. As a result of 
an active campaign for this appropriation 
and general support on the part of the 
members of the Senate and House from that 
region, the appropriation was included in 
the Agricultural Appropriations bill recently 
passed. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation through its trade extension cam- 
paign is exerting its powers toward a 
strengthening of the lumber market and 
making possible reasonable operating prof- 
its in order to create an increasing incentive 
for prolonging and perpetuating the life of 
the hardwood industry through reforesta- 
tion. Commercial practice of forestry, and 
the consequent prolongation of the life of 
the hardwood lumber industry will in turn 
create an increased incentive for supporting 
hardwood trade promotion activities. In 
the course of the various interviews and 
conferences by field men of the N. L. M. 
A. concerning the proposed hardwood 
growth study, a number of cases of proven 
profitable regrowth were cited. Such cases 
divide themselves into three classes: (1) 
Second growth on abandoned farm lands, 
which has produced a merchantable crop of 
timber of known amount and value, as de- 
termined by reliable estimate or actual cut, 
within a known period of years; (2) cut- 
over hardwood timber lands which were 
logged first by something approaching a se- 
lective cutting system and have since then 
produced a second crop of known amount 
and value, as determined by reliable esti- 
mate or actual cut, within a definitely known 
period of years. Commenting on this sec- 
ond class, Forester Franklin W. Reed, of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, believes it important in examples 
of this sort to differentiate between that 
portion of the second crop which has ac- 
tually grown since the first cutting and 
that portion which was left standing at the 
time of the first cutting and has since be- 
come merchantable because of changes in 
standards of utilization. “If the first cut- 
ting and the second estimate or cutting are 
based on the same minimum diameter limit, 
probably for the purpose in hand,” says 
Mr. Reed, “the whole of the second can be 
credited to growth. If, in* the second cut- 
ting or estimate, the diameter limit is lower, 
that much of the new crop must be credited 
to changes in utilization standards.” (3) 
Hardwood timber lands under forest man- 
agement, whose owners, by experiment and 
investigation, have become convinced that 
it is profitable for them to encourage the 
regrowth of their hardwood timber. 

Other increases in appropriation have 
been granted to the Southern Forest Ex- 
periment Station which provide for $10,000 
for investigations of the relationships be- 
tween fire and resin yields in naval stores 
operations; $10,000 for investigations of 
methods of cutting to ifisure natural refor- 
estation in second growth yellow pine 





stands and $25,000 for the initiation of a 
forest survey in the southern hardwood re- 
gion. 
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Following are f. o. b. mill sales prices as reported from Kansas City, Mo., for the week ended June 21: 
Plooring Finish, All 10-20’ Fencing, $18, 10-20 No. 1 Dimension, No. 2 Shortleaf Shiplap 
1x3” ——n ones ee snieeper’ Bu No. 1— — S1S1E Dimension S1S1E No. 1 (all 10-20’): 
B&Btr, - ae ° .: pa LTTE ° ) —6 ee ee 3.1 3 a ” , ” 
No. 2, 6-20'..... 34.75 | 1x6” 1211.22! 45.08 hha a 36.94 ey aoe | te oe. We -...- ees A ~ Rate saney 20-29 
1x3” F.G.— pte 45.81 | no 2— es : WP iininck Se ' 
B&Btr, 10-20’... 37.75 1x5 and 10”.. 47.43 1x4” 15.76 | 2 4”. 10°. .22.36 25.00 16’...... 19.75 | No.2 (10-20): 
No. 1, 10-20’.... 33.51 BE ee cena 63.18 ET hale dedlata 17.05 12’..21.95 24.30 , 20.77 oy 18.06 
No. ,2, 6-20"..... 18.62 5/4x4, 6&8". Sins ; 16’..23.23 .... 18&20’...... . 1x10? ..6. 600s 17.76 
1x4” E.G.— /4x5, 10&12”. 72.32 | No. 3— , , 
B&Btr, 10-20’... 67.67 6/4 & 8/4x4, ie 11.00 Seeereinean wren 5 a we Beene on — ae -_ 14.56 
No. 1, 6-20" spines 45.00 an a esas 61.33 Oe tec auks 12.97 | 2x 6”, 10’..18.56 .... ee 15.84 eterna 16.02 
No. 2, 6-20’..... . C Surfacea: 12’..18.68 20.67 a a: : 
F.G.— ‘ Boards, S18 or 828 , 
BaBtr, 10-20... 36.97 | 1x4" ......., 39.83 ; Ae ee seranadebniaee ate a ee 
No. 1,'10-20’.... 31.88 | 1x6" 22200122 39.88 | No.1 (all 10-20’): 18&20°. .22.02 25.50 |. oy 49 net COE sescccvsts 13.06 
No. 2, 10-20’... 22.64 1x8” ........ 40.00 1x8” 32.09 | 2x 8”, 10’..19.72 .... ere . SET 13.00 
ae ae 10” ‘ 4 1x10” . 2 E eee 38.00 12’. .20.93 23.14 OF eines 17.25 De ccieannwe 15.00 
ESS cccvcese A ere , ++ eu. . ade 
5% x4”, 10-20’— saya aman 16’. .22.30 25.69 maeeentt — Longleaf Timbers 
——_......<. 28.00 Casing and Base No. 2 (all 10 to 20’): 18&20’. .22.60 28.50 18&20’...... 19.76 No. 1 Sq. E&S 
No. Pitcore 26.49 | Bebetter: oo oe teeeees apr Sut", 20. SOSO. ose | IM, Woeesss 18.25 " $48, 20’ and 
Partition 4 and 6”..... 50.32 ge (oe se : 12’. .25.39 30.00 Skee 18.04 under: 
1x4” 8 1x1 ° 24.54 8 27.40 
0 Y watavbnows 50.06 eye cntehagg ‘ 16’. .26.79 32.00 ae 19.55 CF mkesenene , 
B&Btr ep ee 37.50 5 and 10”... 55.51 0. 3 (all 6-20 ) 18&20’. . 26.78 31.50 18&20’ 18.00 10” Torres Te 32.58 
Drop Siding BT ais wbdw are SO 8 i ee ee) eee . a <caeeeane 42.00 
1x6”, 10-20’— Jambs gg GR PRE 14.73 2x12”, 10’. .30.33 2x12” 12’ 19.56 
es 35.00 B&better: eee 15.89 1 on36 .... ~ 9 244 cece : Plaster Lath 
aE dexenewan 35.57 1%, 1 Ye & 2x4 No. 4, all widths 16’. .30.78 42.00 16’...... 23.06 | No. 1, %”, 4’... 2.75 
RF snctecncs | | BE kecexe 74. and lengths.. 10.00 18&20’..34.24 44.00 18&20’...... 24.14 | No. 2, %”, 4’... 1.50 

















NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Following are typical average f. o. b. Nor- 
folk prices made during the period May 1 to 
31, inclusive, as reported by the North Caro- 
lina Pine Association: 


Rough 
Edge, 4/4— 
eer eT ee 
Sasa ino cl ce Al a fas ancl OD ein igd QV NC 28.00 
Box Wo, Ie pier atime 8S ae Wt OR es aR ae 21.75 
ee haa we ee ee eae 17.80 
No. 1 No. 2 
B&better No. 1 box box 
Se Listener keen $42.40 ‘ ; news 
| aa eae 43.95 ae wn sd it 
7) — ae ears 44.60 $33.20 $22.95 $20.00 
| — eee 46.85 atte a Leas saeate 
ES “etic ek swan 45.15 34.35 23.40 20.80 
BES ok eas wees 50.25 38.10 25.05 20.95 
SE id euteacectn 63.70 43.95 28.10 21.70 
Edge, B&better— 
Re. out Sel was acces ate shee e ween ee eee $47.85 
RS ee pe lee eer 61.55 
EE. * os ai duhanpiaces deeb Si @ aia a Meee ae 67.15 
ca ghth arth ev areca k ar ace oes a ace Seed 51.00 
Bark Strips— 
te ne Cee $31.60 
asd aiucn p alaisirg as hee OS RRR aie 14.60 
Dressed 2%” 3” & 
Flooring— Wide Wider 
J =D rs $39.65 $39.25 
No. 1 common, i. eae ae 35.55 35.10 
No. 2 common, {#”...... 26.25 25.85 
254” 3%” 
vac eo sase us 41.00 38.90 
B&better, bark strip partition......... $32.25 
Box bark strips, dressed.........csccees 16.25 
No. 2 *Air 
Roofers dressed dried 
NN sari, fork ihig ei ua rcaiag ee ae $25.75 $15.20 
nao 5 a kclarks 26.2 15.90 
SE cde tv a vans ee ererreuess 26.05 16.00 
SG .bthwenwieneeeuere ee 29.80 17.60 


*F. o. b. Macon, Ga. 


WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


Following are f. o. b. Wausau, Wis., prices: 
No. 1 Hemlock Boards, 818— 


8’ 10,12 &14’ 16’ 
25 





Ue 4. wccccccce eee $25.50 $26.50 $27.50 
IS OF nccccccccccs seee 29.00 30.00 31.88 
8 rT -+-. 306.00 31.00 32.50 
TEIOF wccccccccccs eee 32.50 33.50 35.00 
15187 onc cee coccccccecs 33.50 34.50 36.00 


For —" or flooring, add 60 cents to 
prices on boards. 


No. 1 Hemlock saa, sislE— 


8 12’ 14’ 
2x 4” ...$30.00 $30. 00 $30.00 #30. $8 $31.00 
2x 6” ... 28.00 29.00 29.00 31.00 
2x 8” ... 29.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 31.00 
2x10” ... 29.00 82.00 33.00 82.00 
2x12” ... 29.00 33.00 33.00 33. 00 33.00 


For No. 2 dimension, deduct $2.50 from price 
of No. 1. 





INLAND EMPIRE PINES 


Portland, Ore., June 25.—Following f. o. b. 
mill prices on actual sales were reported to 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
by members during the three days ended 
Wednesday, June 25. Reports of prices shown 
on S$2S include sales of stock worked other 
than S2S on which the prices have been re- 
duced to an S2S basis by using the working 
charges shown in the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association lumber price list of 
July 15, 1926. Prices of selects and random 
length larch and fir include sales of specified 
length stock with the prices reduced to the 
random length basis by using the sorting 
charges from the same list. Averages include 
both direct and wholesale sales. Where prices 
shown are net to wholesaler they have been 
increased by 5 percent of the estimated mill 
price. RL means random length. AL means 
all length, regardless of whether random or 
aoe lengths are called for. Quotations 
ollow: 


Pondosa Pine 


INCH SELECTS AND COMMON, S2S— 
6” ad 10” 197 
C selects RL..... $45.00 $44.67 $55.27 $73.36 
D selects RL..... 27.44 28.80 34.22 56.35 
No. 1 com, AL... 37.00 36.50 41.50 44.59 
INo. 2 com. AL... 28.22 22.42 22.22 27.29 


No. 3 com. AL... 15.93 17.46 17.20 17.70. 


SHop, 5/4 anv 6/4, S2S— 


No. 1, $27.43; No. 2, $17.48: No. 3, $12.35 
SELEcTs. S2S, 5/4 anv 6/4, 4” AND WIDER— 


C select RL...$57.53 D select RL...$44.19 
Be: SS MP An 6 wk 0 bc bs b6023d6546 ddes aod 
ssi cetea ta altars wk waco 28.63 
Mo. € Cossmon, B86, RW, Ris... 0c cc cccccccces 
eke CEN SSO aee Cecebow 11.75 
Idaho White Pine 

INCH SELECTS AND COMMON, : P ‘i 

” ” 1 ” ” 
D selects RL..... $44.09 $48.62 $52.84 $83.95 


No. 1 com. AL... 45.67 46.89 51.00 76.23 

No. 2 com. Ab... 33.34 33.80 33.69 41.30 

No. 3 com. AL... 22.58 23.36 23.33 28.81 
Se.ects, S2S, 5/4 anp 6/4, 4” AND WIDER— 


C select RL... .$93.50 D select RL....$71.00 
Larch and Fir 

Wao. 1 Ginsenaton.« 35 9", 30. xc cc vescess $15.80 

Tee. 5 , Bee) BO bee csecccwes 14.50 

Vert. gr. flooring Cattr. 4” RL.......,. 36.90 

Drop siding or rustic, C&btr, 6” RL.... 33.63 





WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 
Portiand, Ore., June 24.—The following are 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing today: 


Finish— Factory stock— 
Se alee o $63.00 4/4 ...$29.00@32.00 
ix4—10” .... 49.00 5/4 ... 34.00@35.00 

Bevel siding— 6/4 ... 36.00@40.00 

x4” 


cocces - $25.00 8/4 - 36.00@40.00 
h 3.00 


6”, Flat gr. 28.50 Lat re \ 
- Vert. pi 28.00 Green box 16.00@18:00 





ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Following are average sales prices, these 
f. o. b. mill figures being based on shortleaf 
weights, obtained by Arkansas soft pine mills 
during the two weeks ended June 21: 





Plooring 

ixé*” 1x4” 
Edge grain—Bé&better Pr rrr on $59.50 $60.00 
oe ae eee + pub 27.50 
Flat grain—Babeiter hae .. 38.00 39.00 
i er err ae 33.00 
ih Sa err Mies 22.75 

Partition and Siding 
Boston partition, B&better, 1x4”........ $38.50 
Drop Siding, B&better, 1x6” .......... 39.50 

Finish and Moldings 
Finish, 1x62510°, Diibetter ......ceree. $59.75 
Finish, 5/4x5&10”, B&better ........... 68.50 
Cee Oa DR, EN” | 660i 006-065 ose as 61.25 
Discount on moldings, 15” and under... 43% 
1%” and over... 36% 

Boards and Shiplap 
Boards and shiplap, 1x8”, No. 1........ $33.00 
Boards, 1x12”, 10-, 18- & 20’ No. 2..... 25.75 
ae ee 18.50 
pO galt a ee ea 13.75 

Dimension 
ee 3 2 owe eC C=: ee ee $21.25 
ht oe | Uk eer ee 24.25 
OS ll Sa ee er ree 29.50 
ae eS Se Sl 8 eee 19.50 
Bee | Bee Ge BP ba sccncccses des 20.75 
Lath 

De Da aid ts0 ed enter cadaeads $3.10 





ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


Prices f. 0. b. Chicago on air dried Engel- 
mann white spruce boards, D&M, shiplap, drop 
siding and ceiling: 


” 6 ” ” ” 


Inch— 2” 
Rea hb 6-16’.$47.00 $51.00 $51.00 $67.00 $82.00 


btr.,* 6-16’. 46.00 50.00 50.00 62.00 177.00 
No, i, 6-16’.. 45.00 49.00 48.00 § 
No. 2, 8- 16’.. 40.50 38.50 38.50 38.50 46.00 
No. 3, 8-20’.. 31.50 33.00 34.00 34.00 . 35.00 
4, 4-20’.. 30.00 32.00 32.50 32.50 32.50 
5” &6/4— 4”"&wdr. 4, 6&8” 


Dé&btr., 6-16’ ....$66.00 $68.00 $71.00 $93. 00 
No. 1abtr. 6-16". yt 62.00 65.00 75.00 
No. oS Slee 58.0 60.00 63.00 73.00 
ror 5/&6/4 in No. My 4-inch, add $6; 6-inch, 
add $9; 8-inch, ete $6; 10-inch, add $8; 12-inch, 
add $6; No. 3, 4 a &- and 16- inch, add $7.50: 
12- inch, add $8; No. 4, $4. 
§Furnished when available. 
*Contains 40 to 50 percent D&better. 
ed lengths—In Dé&better, No. 1 and 
better and No. 1, add for 16-foot, $5; for other 
ee including 18- and 20- foot, $2. In No. 
2, a for 18- and 20-foot, $2; other lengths, $1. 
5 nat siding, 14-inch, odd iengths, 3- to 20- 
> but not over 20 percent shorter than 
0-foot: 
D&btr., 4-inch..$28.60 EE, 4-inch....... $18.00 
6-inch.. 31.00 See 0.50031 21.00 
Spruce apa pine lath, 4-foot; No. 1, $7.45; No. 
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DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special teaver, to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., June 24.—F. o. b. mill prices 
on actual sales of fir, June 20, 21 and 23, direct 
only, mixed and straight cars, reported by 
West Coast mills to the Davis Statistical 
Bureau, were as follows: 
Vertical Grain Flooring 


B B&btr. c D 
aa ae Wise ae $36.00 $37.25 $25.25 —F 
CS eee ae 41.00 
SO le ee hon 40.00 
Plat Grain FPlooring 
Se” ss: bueaaned? er 21.25 19.00 
Dn” sieecsakebes sd 28.50 25.75 
Mixed Grain Plooring 
Dn “Gbatcesereda $14.00 
Ceiling 
Be” éodeweasee’ wee 20.75 15 
a 26eee nde een 21.50 16.50 
Drop ‘Biding, 1x6” 
0 re ae 25.50 22.25 ee 
errr 27.75 22.75 eae 
 tddwecanadaees daued oar 15.00 
Finish, Kiln ‘Driea and Surfaced 
1x6” 1x8” 1x12” 
B&better ..$41.00 $40.25 $53.00 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” 
-e sevaaweeas $14.00 $14.50 $15.75 $20.25 
a Sl okeraccesd6 SMe 9.75 9.50 12.00 
> he 9.25 5.50 5.50 
Dimension 
12’ 14’ 16’ 18’ 20’ 22&24’ 26-32’ 
“ ey 2” thick— 
$14.00 $14.: 50 $16.00 $16.75 $17.00 ... 
6” . 13.50 13.75 16.00 16.00 16.00 $18.00 $18. 50 
8”. 14.00 14.00 15.25 16.00 15.75 18.25 21.25 
10”. 15.00 15.25 16.00 16.25 15.25 18.50 23.00 
12”. 15.25 15.50 16.50 16.75 16.50 20.25 20.00 
2x4”, 8’, $14.50; 10’, $14.50; 2x6”, 10’, $13.50 
Random— 224° u6” 328° 3230" 3213” 
eS ees $8.50 $7.50 $7.50 on 00 $11.50 
a © accuse Bee 5.50 Pi hia 
No. 1 Common Timbers 
3x3 to 4212” to 20’, surfaced.......0:. $17.75 
ce tO Semis SO 60. DOU. cece cevcwes 16.75 
5x5 to 12x12” to 40’, surfaced.......... 17.50 
Pir Lath 
i ee ieee ee ale $2.75 
B&better, Flat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 18’ 
PD  . cen hah aah oe ok ae ea ka ee 33.25 
1x6” Eee rT 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., June 21.—Eastern prices per 
thousand (shingles packed by the square are 
approximately 5 cents over straight car prices) 
f. o. b. mills are as follows: 


Pirst Grades, Standard Stock, one ones. 


Pr Ce “Cn. stoner deedaarewan @ 

RET RS ree 1.95@ 2.20 
IE as a erin a ark isn rae a a 2.40@ 3.25 
Eurekas, slash grain............-. 2.75@ 2.95 
PPCEOUE sccccccciccceseveescne A fan 
I es ean a. sue eee ee 7.25@ 8.00 
Dimension, 6/2 See ae ee 2.40@ 2.50 


Pirst Grades, Standard Stock, Mixed Cars 


Mixed with Mixed with 
cedar lumber fir lumber 


Extra stars, 6/2....... sy 65@2.35 $1.75@2.35 
TERETE. GIGBTE coc cccces 1.90@2.20 1.95 @2.30 
er: 2.60 @ 3.25 2.70@3.25 
arin eae & inaeg aaah 3.00 
Perfections ........ce- 3.75 @ 4.25 4.10@4.25 
Royals ee ee. 8.00@8.50 
Dimensions, 5/2, 5”.... 2.40@2.90 
Pirst Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 
A Seared = $1.75 @1.85 
Extra clears: 
75% premium clears............. 2.40@3.00 
50% premium clears............. 2.20@2.80 
pee ee ae 2.75 @3.25 
Eurekas (75% vertical grain)...... 3.50 
6. sei Bln wad ah aw akc 3.75 @4.25 
ET 5-3 ce ariel ot nat al rane nes a nisin ec 7.50@8.50 
Second Grades, Standard Stock 
Straight Mixed with 
cars cedar lumber 
Common stars, 6/2..... $1.05@1.25 $1.00@1.25 
Common stars, 5/2..... 1.20@1.50 1.10@1.50 
Common clears ....... 1.557200 1 &65@2.00 
 t FO eee 5.25 @5.50 0 
No. 2 perfections...... 2.25@ 2.50 2.25 @2.76 
Mixed with 
fir lumber 
rr PO. Rie scacwencvadasoeonenwed ot 
SO, DE, oc cvuccvectscesseennecs 50 
i Cee cee sdeuas'eneewee » # oa? 00 
Be oF ONTO, ccc cccesscwcveneoevocve -59 
British Columbia Stock, Seattle AEE Si 
DE ccéveawedacadueegeduséoneneuares $3.25 
PE sidvecaseenssedetenevnesenehene 4.00 
POEUN icccevevicstsveceveocevecoes 4.25 
DEE abbs tec entacsdveneesccnceversens 8.75 





CALIFORNIA PINES 


San Francisco, Calif., June 21.—The follow- 
ing average wholesale prices f. o. b. mills, 
those on commons covering 1-inch stock only, 
were reported by the California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association for 
the period ended June 17: 


California White Pine 


No. 1&2-clr. C sel. 
Ali widths— 





D sel. No. 3 elr. 


eee ae $60.75 $60.70 $46.65 $32.05 
We éecevresa 59.50 60.40 41.20 46.45 
7 re 60.00 51.25 34.70 45.05 
Ore édeacedca 69.00 61.95 42.40 55.35 
California Sugar Pine 
SS) reese re 93.90 82.15 64.40 40.40 
re asnenekes 89.00 74.70 57.40 56.40 
|. Zier 85.85 65.45 47.55 56.15 
Se Xue deutee 97.10 78.95 66.65 73.30 
White Pine Shop White Fir 
Inch common .$24.15 No. 3&better, 
No. 1, 5/4 xa.w 30.65 1x4&6” . - - $20.90 


No. 2, 6/4 xa.w. 19.40 No. 2&btr. dimen., 
Sugar Pine Shop 1-9/16 xa.w... 14.30 


tach ogeemen... . SE. 28 Mixed Pines 
Vo. 1, 5/4 xa.w.. 39.35 CGom— No.2 No.3 
No. 2, 6/4 xa.w.. 25.95 6” ...$24.35 $19.40 
Australian S «ox See 19.50 
ns tae 10” ... 24.45 18.30 
4/4 SRA. + « + ORES 12 - «+» 28.35 ? 19.45 
5/4 xa.w. -.. 86.45 Bev. Siding, i — 
i aaa 50.60 npn - $34.40 
10/ 4&12/4 xa.w. 79. 35 eoeeeerereees 31.75 
> 
Douglas Fir Se Sores $2.75 
C&better . .$39.80 No. 1 dim 
Dimension .... 9.75 1- 9/186x6"" - - $14.75 





Following are carlot quotations, Chicago 
basis, on oak flooring: 
$8x2%" 38x1%” %x2” %x1” 
Ist qtd. wht...$111.00 $101.00 $93.00 $68.00 
lst qtd. red... 81.00 79.00 73.00 68.00 
2nd qtd. wht... 81.00 70.00 58.00 55.00 
2nd qtd. red... 71.00 64.00 58.00 56.00 
1st pln. wht... 86.00 68.00 66.00 53.00 


Ist pln. red... 76.00 68.00 63.00 57.00 


2nd pln. wht... 69.00 61.00 48.00 47.00 
2nd pin. red... 64.00 61.00 49.00 47.00 
3rd wht. ...... 47.00 46.00 35.00 34.00 
Srd red ...... 47.00 46.00 35.00 34.00 
FOUR ccccecs 29.00 28.00 18.00 18.00 

4x2” %x1\%” 
Oe ee 8 tenures aneeeevsnee $98.50 $98.50 
gO ee eee 96.50 96.50 
DE Sv ccavccuasenenannen 78.50 75.50 
£0 See 78.50 75.50 
SE ae Bak yniekwdonkuaets 73.50 73.50 
| a eee 68.50 68.50 
i Oe Gk ciate ke condonwwen 66.50 65.50 
SE aed ae we wens wee 63.50 63.50 
OS => ae 44.50 41.50 
UIEEE. pitas in ae Ge mae We heeeetaee ae 44.50 42.50 
Eon x nua based aay a cede 23.50 23.50 


Wew York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above: For }#-inch stock, $3; 
for %-inch, $1.50; for %-inch, $2. 





MAPLE FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring 
mills of maple flooring, as reported to the 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association, 
averaged as follows f. o. b. cars flooring mill 
basis during the week ended June 21: 


First Second 
SE” “esviicewaeee $84.46 $71.07 


Third 
$47.54 


END DRIED WHITE MAPLE 


Prices on end dried white maple, f. o. b. 
mills, lower Michigan: 





° FAS No. 1 & sel. 

Oe. os ooca gwar ease ana $115.00 $ 90.00 
a: Sten deee eae en eae 120.00 95.00 
RE eee eee 125.00 100.00 
Be Onnae scan ew anwee asa 130.00 105.00 
eee 150.00 125.00 
Be | bicescnenreiviecnrns 160.00 135.00 





NORTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are prices of northern hardwoods, 
f. o. b. Wausau, Wis.: 


AsH— 
FAS Sel. No. 1 No.2 No.3 
i BE cae * Geen © eee * Gea oe 
5/4 ... 75.00 65.00 60.00 -00 22.00 
6/4 ... 90.00 75.00 60.00 7 00 22.00 


8/4 ... 100.00 85.00 70.00 45.00 22.00 
BircH— 


4/4 ... 90.00 70.00 44.00 30.00 21.00 
5/4 ... 93.00 73.00 52.00 38.00 21.00 
6/4 ... *96.00 *76.00 60.00 40.00 21.00 
8/4 ... 100.00 80.00 72.00 47.00 23.00 
10/4 ... 110.00 100.00 90.00 60.00 
12/4 ... 115.00 105.00 95.00 60.00 
16/4 ... 160.00 145.00 130.00 cece 
3/4 ... 79.00 64.00 38.00 24.00 
5/8 ... 76.00 61.00 34.00 24.00 


*Straight cars of 6/4: FAS, $93; select, ona. 

For 10-inch & wdr., add $30; 8-inch & wadr., 
add $15; for 5 inch & wédr., 8-foot & lgr., 
add $2. 

Price of No. 2 and better, 4- and 6-foot 
lengths, $32. For select red, add $15. 

Rough birch, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4 inch, two face 
clear, $80; one and two face clear, $65; 1x65- 
inch, two face clear, $90; one and two face 
clear, $70; run of pile, $68. 


Sorr MaPpLe— 


4/4 ... 65.00 55.00 42.00 26.00 20.00 

5/4 ... 70.00 60.00 60.00 33.00 21.00 

6/4 ... 82.00 72.00 60.00 35.00 21.00 

8/4 ... 87.00 77.00 67.00 39.00 21.00 
Sorr ELm— 


FAS Sel. No.1 
4/4... 60.00 50.00 40.00 25.00 22.00 
5/4 ... 67.00 57.00 47.00 28.00 24.00 
6/4 ... 72.00 62.00 52.00 28.00 23.00 
8/4 ... 77.00 67.00 57.00 36.00 23.00 


No.2 No.3 


10/4 ... 87.00 77.00 67.00 40.00 paaee 
12/4 92.00 82.00 72.00 45.00 ecee 
Rock ne 
4/4 ... 80.00 ainwie 55.00 27.00 19.00 
6/4 ... 85.00 ee 60.00 30.00 20.00 
6/4 ... 90.00 ee 65.00 30.00 *20.00 
8/4 ... 95.00 ies 75.00 38.00 *25.00 


10/4 ... 105.00 85.00 52.00 eeee 


12/4 ... 115.00 a 95.00 57.00 %30.00 
*Bridge plank, add "$4 to No. 3 price, 
Basswoop— 
4/4 ... 70.00 60.00 46.00 27.00 21.00 
of ... Fee 62.00 52.00 28.00 23.00 
6/4 ... 75.00 65.00 54.00 32.00 23.00 
8/4 ... 83.00 73.00 58.00 34.00 24.00 


10/4 ... 90.00 80.00 65.00 465.00 eeee 
12/4 ... 100.00 90.00 75.00 655.00 eevee 


a ig 4/4, $72, or on grades, FAS, 
ae + $83; 5/4, $78, or on grades, FAS, He 

oO. 

4. and two face clear, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4- 
inch, $65; 1x5-inch, $70. 
RED OaK— 


4/4 ... 90.00 70.00 55.00 35.00 16.00 
5/4 ... 95.00 75.00 65.00 40.00 20.00 
6/4 ... 110.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 20.00 
8/4 ... 115.00 95.00 80.00 50.00 21.00 


HarD MAPLE— 


FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.3 
4/4 ...$ 70.00 $ 60.00 $ 47.00 $ 36.00 $ 16.00 
5/4 ... 90.00 70.00 652.00 38.00 19.00 
6/4 ... 90.00 70.00 55.00 36.00 19.00 
8/4 ... 95.00 75.00 65.00 39.00 21.00 
10/4 ... 120.00 100.00 85.00 650.00 wrest 
12/4 ... 130.00 110.00 95.00 62.00 sate 
16/4 ... 175.00 155.00 135.00 er 


Harp MAPLE RouGH FLOORING STocK— 


No.1 No.2 No. 3A 
com. com. com. 


BOW enleveuesuseueeenvud $45.00 $35.00 $25.00 
OS, errr ree jatawes -- 48.00 88.00 28.00 
De Stiverneeane pe wieees ee 38.00 28.00 
BEECH— 

No. 2 and 

better 

5 Eee dkhewes dbed week ew wane +++ $38.00 

5/4 . Viewsat <enneie seviavetueteds -- 47.00 
FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No 3 
6/4 .....$70.00 $60.00 $50.00 $35.00 $2200 


Regular stock contains 60 percent or more 
14 and 16 foot, and the following percentages 
of 10-ineh and wider, 4/4, 10 percent; 5/, 6/ 
and 8/4, 20 percent; 10/ to 16/4, 30 percent. 

Additions for special widths of No. 1 and 
better in all hardwoods, standard lengths, are: 
8-inch and wider, $12; 10-inch and wider, $30; 
12-inch and wider, $36. 
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a SALES PRICES OF SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 
Following were sales prices of southern hardwoods during the week ended June 17, Chicago basis: 
4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 4/4 5/4 6/4 8 
3 Ficurep Rep GumM— Rep Oak— / "s 
.00 Qtd. FAS. ..116.50 jj tRRGe whee  Ceeeboreaeae Gea eaecda ie a i taeda, “anata bari eiene Naw euiea'eiatardwhey ack ak ee 
00 Pln. PAS...112.00  (  veceeeeeeeee seen e eee enee tee eeeeeetes ee, Se GC MD ein cas Sei 4nn' 6a KkAKo  cohabaomanen 
00 Rep GumM— Pin, FAS... 66.50@ 75.00 76.50@ 87.25 97.25 97.50@113.25 
00 Qtd. FAS... 92.00 94.50 94.50 87.50@ 94.00 No. 1é&sel. 47.50@ 52.25 47.25@ 53.00 46.25@ 65.25 68.25 
eh De Se I Seeccdewscwn Ons eeceonwa 60.25@ 63.75 : ee Ee ee Se OTS 0 38.75 44.5 
i kn ED) - oon * ince Mees ceils cg.c a. ROEM ER Auto Body 64.50 74.00 a ”©)—OCO””:CtsC swe eee 
00 re. Seen: SR SE re «(RESO GEO ssccsnccivcs§ e0eveeearece eee: Reedueehteet daekackiesnn Wainedececack 
00 ee 2 cece Sn Se Swehdekeness, wee ete een~ Weecaesaeene PoPpLAR— 
00 Sap GumM— Pe: Sas aebecnwssnee 96.25 re tenors 
00 Oe, De cs Se eee ans 62.00@ 67.00 61.75@ 69.75 DS fone BO fe 6. Geb tadces tad “whelegietebs cutee die teak 
; No. 1&sel. 42.00@ 48.25 42.75 44.75@ 46.00 49.25 Saps @&sel. 53.20@ 59.50 62.25 j= wnccovencccce veccccecenee 
ee Pin, FAS... 50.50@ 58.75 54.00@ 54.75 60.00@ 61.50 ......... TS exes GRU GONE vicccccvoscr ae: ween ee 
‘* No. 1&sel. 34.25@ 46.25 38.75@ 44.00 46.00@ 46.50 46.50@ 52.00 Ans Se! 8  "sihetnieabwce> eeonrebeseee | saecebieoEs b 
ree . @ acen Se See ED bcecclencukes., WikeechnkeGs No, 2-B... 26.00 ——— = =—S—~—<—*sé“is«s~ 
“a Ma. 2 .... SL SO «Cpa CE. dane AsuH— : 
a. BLack GuUM— 5 
12 Qtd. FAS... 47.75@ 52.0 48.75@ 61.50 50.25 53.75@ 54.00 wr vane. PS aby Sic he ei aA eS Ge Se 
- No. 1&sel. 36.75@ 41.25 40.00@ 42.25 ............ 43.75@ 44.00 Tari OO) Macgeeceuteke: “Seechtaaaeen Goeeaueeie 
r. TUPELO— Sorr MaPLE— 
di Pin. No. 1 
Ser Sener 40.15 WAS ec EIB cesses rene: cree: 
ot No. 2. SEE DE WesSeevseeed ) seb csacsecar. Sanaeaadereas See EL Aad ee NER ee ee RP ree eget ee ny ee re ae, 
WHITE OaAKkK— No. 1 _— 40.00 
ce Qtd. FAS...120.00@128.75 130.50@146.25 143.50 147.50 No Raa Mt os Wi ce ae ‘ee 6) ee 
Be No. 1&sel. 72/50 a B asncee —  ° *--agmenaeeaientn ' Serer eee 
NO. ss 6=6—h—Cisé“(“‘ét SOR RSCS ORCC OEEO BOC 69 E008 6 ee No. 3 21.25 
ce a cats a) =, si«, cat taiandiatniatece) Gaetan aSeeee Wietaneta ace aawres z Aes gi Soy NEP Te Cee ae ee ey te en oe eee 
cM eee, eee meee kere alee CoTTON WooD— 
Pin. FAS... 84.50@ 94.25 97.50@106.00 100.50@109.25 116.25@133.00 FAS .....-- 52.50 teeta eee e ee wane ttt eee ete e teen eeeee 
No. 1&sel. 47.50@ 71.75 62.25 = cuceesceseee 78.00@ 81.75 No. lé&sel... 34.250 | wees ee eeeee oe 
00 a Same Oe le Vn Se eS eee SE BAP a vseayewends ee CCti(‘(«*‘Ct:*t«C ee Rm 
00 Dit ae = =——iséoéheerebatites -SeeeeeeeenRe | gteineeu aus es MAGNOLIA— 
00 ttt. et *DRembeeenwss GSvabew<eelnae “Seeing pane. we 7) aa |). ee a aee. Ee ee 8 84}§©| | *s Ba eee 
00 MIXED OAK— No. 1&sel oo. BS i” . Sr errr re arr er ere 
NN ee mE OT ee em SE rer ny Sees 57.75 Ce re ——— 8 =—s kee WHEN Deniaeakwsieaa emblem eake 
3 — 
00 
00 ° b 
: rket Keports 
00 
.e For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions See Page 31 
for FAS and No. 1 common and better than consider a bid of less than $12 off page 11% 
00 NORTHERN PINE for lower grades. of Atlantic coast differentials for western 
00 Ss 
.. CHICAGO, June 25.—The large northern -__ hemlock, 
00 pine mills, in a sufficiently strong financial BUFFALO, N. Y., June 24.—The hardwood = i 7 
position to “stand the gaff,” are refusing to trade remains quiet. Many of the industrial NEW YORK, June 25.—Pacific hemlock 
00 book orders at the low figure now obtaining plants are working on about a 5-day sched- Prices have not altered, and demand, as usual, 
in many lists and are holding their quality ule and keeping down their purchases. Oc- is limited almost solely to steady customers. 
lumber for those who are willing to pay for casional spurts take place in the trade, and Most of the sales are in small lots. 
it. Others, not so well entrenched, are more a fair volume is expected in the fall. 
00 quick to supply the needs of the industrial UGL FIR CYPRESS 
00 plants that are in the market for a fairly DO AS 
00 steady volume at “give-away” prices. CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 23.— Lower 
00 onkusapuabacmabes CHICAGO, June 25.—Demand for Douglas grades of cypress are moving somewhat 
cio BUFFALO. N. Y., June 24.—The northern fir still “hugs the bottom,” while distributers more freely to the country trade and to 
pe pine market is holding steady in most items, W™der how long it can last, how long be- florists, and there is a better demand from 
2: Retailers are buying only when stocks are fre the needed building will be found in- millwork plants. The industrial demand for 
g: needed s dispensable. Stocks at yards and in posses- _tankage, sills and flooring is dull. Prices are 
3 sion of consumers are so low that local sell- weaker but not materially changed. Up- 
‘~ EASTERN SPRUCE ers know a wild scramble for lumber is sure State retailers are placing a few fill-in or- 
to happen when trade picks up, and are_ ders for finish and yard items. 
un ie sas on ieee cae til staking their resources against their operat- 
0 not been accompanied by the normal increase re Se a Bagger he yen Penner SOUTHERN PINE 
10 ad beter seg SRaetEee — cae. ing each day, but at low prices. CHICAGO, June 25.—Southern pine is dis- 
° og er playing no increased sativity here, yet, but 
than 7 percent during the first half of 1930 BALTIMORE, MD., June 24.—Demand for Peperss of CHeeany crengsne ergy Mag 
Demand for random lengths is slow and some Douglas fir has undergone some further ex- omnes © sepeey, ons hee ome eS Oe 
3 low prices are quoted The full range for Pa@nsion. So far the sellers have not been point where manufacturers, wholesalers and 
0 eee : , ° ge 5 able to push up their quotations to any ex- commission men, alike, know they can go no 
scantling is $29@32. Boards are dull and 1 a ill ra h 
0 prices more or less uncertain. The lath trade ‘®t: oa oo Ce Sa eee See Seer oe Pee 
0 i. aint a . aa ti ti . k for the sale. Small retail and consumer 
0 a ee ees SS Cee. KANSAS CITY, MO., June 24.—Douglas fir stocks are clearly indicated by the unfailing 
; HARDWOODS is still under a price handicap over a large manner in which orders are marked “Rush!” 
: ° part of this territory, and for that reason and the speed demanded in furnishing car 
CHICAGO, June 25.—Hardwood trade in ‘emand continues slow. There has been some numbers. Astute observers say it needs only 
this territory is undeniably low, although the increase in volume of orders from western a bit of building to make retailers every- 
prices are holding up in encouraging man- Kansas and Nebraska, mostly for mixed cars. where clamor for lumber on a rising market. 
A ner. Reports from mills indicate that prac- nee ge oo Somand is largely restricted to aaanne tin, 
0 tically all are far below normal production SP®C!4! wants. - BOSTON, MASS., June 24.—Few orders for 
0 and several are entirely closed down for the NEW YORK, June 24.—June business has southern pine are being placed by New Eng- 
0 summer—or longer, if necessary. Factories been better than May, but by no means brisk land buyers, and these are generally for mod- 
and retailers, however, have shaved their : * Pale : est assortments. Retail yard stocks are 
haga and wholesalers complain of competition and ; : 
a stocks so low that it is certain to create a the custom of retailers buying in compara- lighter than usual at this season but are suf- 
heavy demand on the mills as soon as gen- : : ficient to take care of requirements. There 
. Pie tively small lots for quick delivery. ; ; 4 : 
eral business conditions are better to any has been no radical change in the price situa- 
extent whatever. Local distributers are re- HEMLOCK tion. Roofers are still cheap, $24@24.50 being 
signed to a wait for that time to come. taken for 8-inch air dried. Bé&better parti- 
3 a BOSTON, MASS. June 24.—There is little tion is quoted $42.50@46.50. Current range 
0 CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 23.—More _in- demand for eastern and northern hemlock. for ag her: ogg ty Rage ae and —_— 
e quiry is being received this week by Cin- Although offerings are light, some sellers are ef: B&better rift, $68@ $4 C rift, 625¢ 
2 cinnati district wholesalers handling south- willing to concede. The imposition of a duty 63; B&better flat, $46.50@52. 
/ ern hardwoods than for several months. The of $1 on Canadian lumber dressed on more ee, 
inquiry comes from radio, furniture and _ than one side has not stiffened quotations on KANSAS CITY, MO., June 24.—Demand for 
4 automotive factories and retail yards. Buy- clipped boards, which are still offered at $30. southern pine has held steady for the last 
y: ing is in mixed cars, when offerings are Random boards are $28@29. Recent and cur- two weeks, and there is greater firmness in 
)s tempting. In general, however, mills are rent buying of western hemlock is light, but prices than there has been for months. De- 
holding prices fairly steady. Inquiry is more it is doubtful if any local wholesaler would mand is largely from Texas, Oklahoma and 
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Shaw Bertram Lbr. Co. 


Manufacturers of 


OLD GROWTH, SOFT TEXTURE 


CALIFORNIA WHITE PINE 


(TRADE NAME) 


Daily Capacity 350,000 ft. 


PLANING MILL 
OREGON 

















the Missouri Valley States. Industrial de- 
mand has fallen off, along with retail demand 
in the eastern States. Most orders are for 
mixed cars. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 23—Southern 
pine buying is spotty and confined to mixed 
carlots of B&better and shed stocks. Plank- 
ing, sheathing and other common lumber are 
being taken for road building and other con- 
str:iction work. 





NEW YORK, June 25.—Demand for south- 
ern pine is perhaps a shade improved, and 
no great amount of lumber is arriving from 
the mills. Effort is needed to effect sales, 
and prices are unsatisfactory. 


WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, June 25.—While it is admitted 
that demand for western pines here is low, 
there is considerable difference of opinion as 
to how low it is. Reports of activity only 
15 to 25 percent of normal were rather in- 


dignantly denied by one large manufacturer 
of quality lumber, who replied “low, but not 
that low,” and mentioned orders and con- 
tracts and actual cars sold that indicate only 
about a third off, at the most, and at prices 
not too ridiculously low. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., June 24.—A little 
larger retail demand for California pine is 
reported here, well mixed cars being the rule. 
The demand from industrial consumers is 
Slack, and generally only for fill-in stock. 
Prices continue weak. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., June 24.—Some whole- 
salers report a little better demand for Cali- 
fornia white pine. Sugar pine prices are 
holding firm, and the tendency of retailers 
is to resist paying the figures asked. Stocks 
hereabouts are quite small. 


NEW YORK, June 25.—Demand for Idaho 
and Pondosa is rather light, and prices are 
somewhat weak. Weakness prevails in even 


the most popular grades of common, supplies 
of which are not abundant. 


SHINGLES AND. LATH 


KANSAS CITY, MO., June 24.—A slightly 
better demand for shingles is reported from 
country: yards, but otherwise sales continue 
slow, and prices are weak and unchanged, 
There is a moderate demand for special items 
in red cedar and cypress. Lath demand is 
slightly better. There is little activity in ée- 
dar siding, most wants being satisfied with 
mixed carlots. 


NEW YORK, June 25.—Eastern spruce lath 
continue to sell fairly well. The bulk of the 
supply is in the hands of a few firms. Prices 
f. o. b. New York, range from $4.75 to $5. 
Cedar shingles are also selling fairly well, but 
competition is keen and stocks are abundant. 


BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., June 24.—Boxboard de- 
mand is not very active and there is a dis- 
tinct tendency to make quotations attractive. 
Shipments of box lumber on old orders, except 
to food products packers, are generally be- 
hind schedule. Round edge white pine inch 
boxboards, log run, are $23@25. 


CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., June 24.—The clapboard 
market is distinctly dull. The supply of east- 
ern spruce and native white pine clapboards 
in first hands is light, and there is a tendency 
to shade quotations. Sellers of West Coast 


clayboards are urgent and prices of these 
are weak. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Finds Rates Unreasonable 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 23.—In a decision 
handed down in Docket No. 22483—Northern 
Pole & Lumber Co. vs. Minneapolis, Red Lake 
& Manitoba Railway Co. et al.—the Interstate 
Commerce Commission finds that rates 
charged on lumber from Redby, Minn., to 
Green Island, WN. Y., Detroit, Mich, and 
Youngstown, Ohio, were inapplicable, and that 
rates on shipments from Redby to Chicago, 
Cragin, Proviso and Zion, Ill., Perth Amboy, 
N. J., and Milwaukee and West Allis, Wis., 
were unreasonable. Reparation is awarded, 
the amount to be determined in accordance 
with Rule V of the Rules of Practice. These 


shipments involved the so-called Combination 
Rule. 














Authorizes Rail Construction 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 23.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on Friday of 
last week announced the issuance of a certifi- 
cate conditionally authorizing the Great 
Northern Railway Co. to construct and oper- 
ate a line of railroad in Klamath County, 
Oregon, and in Siskiyou, Modoc and Lassen 
counties, Calif., a distance of approximately 
80 miles or from Klamath Falls, Ore., to a 
point at or near Lookout in Modoc County, 
California. 

At the same time the commission issued a 
certificate authorizing the Western Pacific 
Railroad Co. to construct and operate a line 
of railroad in Plumas and Lassen counties, 
California, and to operate under trackage 
rights over a portion of the proposed line of 
the Great Northern in Lassen and Modoc 
counties. 

A third certificate authorizes the two car- 
riers jointly to construct and/or acquire and 
jointly operate a line of railroad in Modoc 
and Siskiyou counties, California. 

The line which the Western Pacific is au- 
thorized to construct in Plumas, Lassen and 
Modoc counties, California, would cover ap- 
proximately 121 miles, connecting with the 
proposed new extension of the Great North- 
ern at or near Lookout. 

The line proposed to be jointly constructed 
and operated would be a branch extending 
some 36 miles west to a connection with the 
McCloud River Railroad. 

The opinion goes into great detail concern- 
ing matters of population, traffic etc. The 
construction would depend upon the forests 
for approximately 90 percent of the estimated 
revenue of the new lines. The total amount of 
standing timber in the general area to be 
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served is estimated as high as 36,000,000,000 
feet and as low as 26,000,000,000 feet, the lat- 
ter figure by the protestants. About 75 per- 
cent of the timber is said to be “pine, sugar 
and yellow pine.” The timber is said to be 
“of all ages and conditions,” as in any mature 
forest. 

Of the total, according to estimates by the 
applicants for authority to construct the new 
lines, about 12,000,000,000 feet of this standing 
timber is tributary to the Southern Pacific 
lines, 17,000,000,000 feet could be competitive, 
and 7,000,000,000 feet tributary to the new 
line. 

Construction of the proposed line, accord- 
ing to the applicants, will result in the es- 
tablishment of several new lumber mills of 
moderate size, which in the aggregate will 
produce traffic of not less than 8,000 carloads 
per annum, 

Discussing lumber production in the region, 
the opinion says: 

The secretary of the Klamath County 
Chamber of Commerce does not believe there 
is any overproduction of lumber at Klamath 
Falls and with 8,000 additional carloads from 
points on the new line does not believe there 
would be an oversupply. On the other hand, 
the president of the Red River Lumber Co. 
states that in harmony with other mills his 
plant is running on a 5-day week in order to 
reduce production, which at present seems to 
be somewhat in excess of demand. The Peli- 
ean Bay Lumber Co., with a mill at Klamath 
Falls, is also operating on a 5-day week. Its 
president thinks additional lumber production 
undesirable in view of the present depleted 
condition of the business. The Government 
owns about 22 percent of the timber accessible 
to the proposed line. A representative of the 
Forest Service thinks the proposed railroad 
would be of some benefit to the service as an 
aid to its sustained yield plan, providing com- 
petition and higher prices for stumpage when 
offered for sale, for which purpose small mills 
are considered preferable, more of which 
would naturally be expected along the line 
of a common carrier railroad. But except in 
unusual circumstances, such as where a fire 
or serious infestation has occurred resulting 
in a large amount of timber to be salvaged 
within a limited period, it would not be the 
policy of the Government in the near future 
to place large tracts of stumpage on the mar- 
ket in this territory. 


Schedules Cancelled 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 23.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has handed 
down an opinion in I. & S. Docket No. 3290, 
holding that the carriers have not justified the 
proposed elimination of the Greenwood exten- 
sion of the Georgia & Florida Railroad as an 
intermediate participating carrier in joint 
rates over the Clinchfield Railroad, Georgia 
Railroad and the Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 
road. The suspended schedules are ordered 
cancelled and the proceeding discontinued. 


(‘S22 22202202008 


. 
Transit Service at Spokane 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 23.—Division 3 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in an opinion handed down in Docket No. 
21482 finds unduly prejudicial the failure of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
Railway Co. to accord members of the In- 
land Empire Manufacturers’ Association 
transit on lumber at Spokane, Wash., under 
like rules and regulations and at the same 
transit charge as it contemporaneously ac- 
cords their competitors at certain points in 
Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota and 
South Dakota. 

At the same time Division 3 finds that rates 
on lumber from certain points in Oregon and 
Washington under which transit service is 
accorded at points in Illinois, Iowa, Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota and South Dakota but not at 
Spokane are not in violation of Section 4 of 
the Act to Regulate Commerce. 

The undue prejudice growing out of failure 
to accord Inland Empire shippers transit on 
lumber at Spokane is ordered removed. 

The Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion intervened, generally speaking, in sup- 
port of the complaint. The West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association favored the granting of 
transit service at Spokane on as favorable a 
basis in all respects as that now enjoyed by 
the eastern transit operators, but objected to 
any changes which might result in increased 
transit charges, or in additional charges for 
back haul services, or in charges for back 
haul services not in excess of 75 miles which 
are now performed without extra charge. 

The Milwaukee accords transit on lumber 
at Spokane, but on a basis that results in 
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SALES REPRESENTATIVES: 


G. 8. Patterson, P. O. Box 96, Oconomowoc, Wis. 
W. J. Schiller, 4347 Benton Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 
Alex W. Stewart, 931 Lumber Exch. Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


It’s from Altitude 
Grown Trees 


Yes, Sir! All Craig Mountain Pon- 
dosa Pine comes from altitude grown 
timber. 

That’s why it’s so light, soft and 
white. 


Don’t be satisfied with anything but 
the genuine Craig Mountain Product. 


Craig Mountain Lumber Co. 


WINCHESTER, IDAHO. 

























































































New BLOCKI Overhead Garage Door 


OFFERS LUMBER DEALERS 
REAL SALES OPPORTUNITY 


The superior merits of this improved door 
have been proved in local territory for a 
long time. Its distribution is broadening 
every day. Many lumber dealers are en- 
joying steadily increasing sales and profits 
ecause garage owners like the many 
exclusive features of this door— 


Easily and Quickly Opened 
or Closed — No Springs 
— Perfectly Counterbalanced 


We still have a few open territories. Write now for full particulars 
on our sales proposition for retail lumber dealers; also for com- 


plete description of the New BLOCKI Overhead Garage Door. 


F. BLOCKI COMPANY, Sheboygan, Wis. 
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higher through charges than when transit 
takes place at any one of many eastern 
transit points. 
(SAAR EAEASe 
7 . 
Reductions in Log Rates 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 25.—T. W. Elmes, 


district manager of the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association, announced today that re- 
ductions had been obtained in the freight 
rates on logs, carload, into Cincinnati from 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway stations, Clifton 
Forge, Va., and west, which will result in 
substantial savings to sawmill operators 
here. 

The new rates are effective this month, 
and represent reductions down to the 65 per- 
cent of sixth class basis, whereas, the lum- 
ber rates formerly applied on logs. It is 
estimated that the average reduction will be 
around 5 cents per 100 pounds. 

These reductions will place the movement 
of logs from Chesapeake & Ohio stations into 
Cincinnati on the same basis of transporta- 
tion charges as is now applicable from points 
in Central Territory, and were secured as a 
result of several years negotiations between 
the various lumber traffic associations and 
the railroad. 


Week’s Loadings of Revenue Freight 

A report of the car service division of the 
American Railway Association shows load- 
ings of revenue freight for the week ended 
June 14, 1930, totaled 927,754 cars, as fol- 
lows: Forest products, 50,070 cars (a reduc- 
tion of 905 cars below the preceding week); 
grain, 38,947 cars; livestock, 20,643 cars; coal, 
136,780 cars; coke, 9,382 cars; ore, 62,433 cars; 
merchandise, 243,045 cars; and miscellaneous, 
366,454 cars. 


Hymeneal 


RUMBOLD-WOODLEY. On Wednesday 
afternoon, June 18, in Kenmore, N. Y., a quiet 
wedding took place, uniting Mrs. Lula L. 
Woodley and Jacob H. Rumbold of Rochester, 
N. Y. Rev. W. H. Leonard, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
officiated. Mr. Rumbold is well known in 
western New York, having represented the 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. for many years with 
office in Rochester. He also was an active 
officer of the Empire States Association of 
Wholesale Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen. 
Mr. and Mrs. Rumbold will reside at 56 Mc- 
Kinley Avenue, Kenmore, N. Y. 


SCHUCK-BARNARD, Charles W. H. Schuck, 
associated with his grandfather in the 
Springfield, Ill., lumber firm of Schuck & Son, 
and Miss Frances M. Barnard, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. G. C. Barnard of Springfield, 
were married June 21 in St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church in that city. Mr. and Mrs. Schuck are 
spending their honeymoon on a tour of the 
Northwest with visits to Banff, Vancouver 
and Glacier National park. They will be at 
home in mid-July. 


CONGLETON-HEDDEN. Margaret Lucille 
Hedden, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. George 
Palmer Hedden, on June 23, became the bride 
of Richard Jerome Congleton, son of Mayor 
Jerome P. Congleton, of Newark, N. J. The 
wedding took place at 8:30 p. m. in the First 
Presbyterian Church, East Orange, N. J. 
The bride’s father is president of the Hed- 
den-Clark Lumber Co., wholesale hardwood 
dealers, of New York City. 


CALEY-BARBER. The marriage of Mabel 
E. Barber of White Plains, N. Y., to Charles 
W. Caley, has been announced. The wed- 
ding took place in the home of Mrs. John 
G. Ham, college friend of the bride, in White 
Plains. Rev. Thomas F. Watkins, pastor 
of the White Plains Presbyterian Church, 
performed the ceremony. Mrs. Caley was 
formerly connected with the Arthur E. Lane 
Corporation and more recently she has been 
in the wholesale lumber business on her own 
account. She also was connected at one time 
with the Weyerhaeuser Sales Company. Mr. 
Caley is now connected with the Watson- 
town Sash & Door Co., Watsontown, Pa. 





As T0 A SENATOR 
“Is the senator a safe party man?” 
“What sort of a party were you thinking of 
inviting him to?” 














Advertisements will be inserted in 
this department at the following rates: 
30 cents a line for one week. 

55 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 
75 cents a lime for three consecutive weeks. 
Eight _— a - a oe , 
we of ordi length one 
line. Count in — 
counts as two lines. 
No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted, 


Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be pases 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 
































Special 


THE GREATEST MARKET PLACE 
FOR PEOPLE 


In the lumber, woodworking and allied 
industries to advertise in, is the Wanted 
and For Sale department of the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Read the Classified ads. Many oppor- 
tunities are offered for Buyer and Seller. 
Best for selling lumber, shingles, re- 
tail yards, business opportunity, timber 
and timberlands, machinery, locomo- 
tives, cars, rails and equipment used 
in logging operations. You can get em- 
ployees, salesmen, employment or any- 
thing used in lumber and allied indus- 
tries by advertising in the Wanted and 
For Sale department of the American 
Lumberman, 











Send your advertisement to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
Greatest Lumber Newspaper on Earth. 


Address 431 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Too Late To Classify 

















Wanted—Salesmen | 


WANTED 


Competent Hardwood lumber salesman. Road and 
office work. Must have experience in selling Ap- 
palachian or Northern Hardwoods. Do not answer 
unless you mean business as we are looking for a 
capable and energetic man, one who is willing to 
settle down for a number of years. Location with 
old and well established firm. 
Address ‘G. 14,” care American Lumberman. 




















LARGE MANUFACTURER PONDOSA PINE 
AND FIR 


Has available territories for commission represen- 
tation. St. Louis, Birmingham, Louisville, Syra- 
cuse, Portsmouth, Ohio, Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia. 

Address “F. 48,’" care American Lumberman. 





REAL OPPORTUNITY FOR ENERGETIC 


Reliable salesman, covering Cleveland industrial 
territory—exclusive accounts, commission basis. 
Address “FB. 33,’’ care American Lumberman. 


Wanted—Employment _ 


SALES MANAGER OR ASSISTANT 
SALESMAN OR BUYER 


20 years’ experience—practical all around common 
sense lumberman willing consider productive ad- 
vantageous proposition. Successfully represented 
large manufacturer in Chicago and suburbs 11 
years; Cleveland 4; Milwaukee, 2% and Western 
Michigan, 6 months. Previously at mills. Accus- 
tomed handling big buyers as well as small. 
Thoroughly conversant with all Southern Products, 
also Inland Empire, and West Coast—especially 
California. References unquestionable. 
Address “W. 210,” care American Lumberman. 


























WANTED POSITION AS 


Mill work superintendent. Will consider detailing 

and billing if chance for shop later. Have taken 

M. C. B. course in detailing and billing and esti- 

mating. Twenty years’ experience. Best refer- 

ences. Available now. Address 
“SUPERINTENDENT” 

1008 W. Trade St. Charlotte, N. C. 





EXPERIENCED ESTIMATOR 
Wants position with mill, fifteen years’ experience, 
also experienced in construction work, can draw 
residence blue prints, list quantities and estimate 
any size plan. ‘“Graduate Cost Book A.’’ Refer- 
ences furnished. 
Address “F. 35,” care American Lumberman. 





POSITION WANTED 
Have had experience in woodworking for 12 years 
and worked different grades of lumber; would like 
a position as lumber inspector. 
Address “F. 36,’ care American Lumberman. 





EXPERIENCED MANAGER 


Retail lumber yard and building supplies. Open 
for position. Experienced in country and city 
yards. Can meet all kinds of competition. Handle 
credit, collections and sales. Employed at present 
time, but want to change. 

Address “F. 436,’’ care American Lumberman 











WANTED—A LARGE QUANTITY OF DRY 
SAWDUST AND SHAVINGS 


Address “F. 26," care American Lumberman. 


Wanted—Employees 


WANTED FIRST CLASS MAN 


From 28 to 35 years old, who can manage 
and look after a stationary circular sawmill oper- 
ation, cutting around 10,000 feet per day and who 
can inspect the high grade lumber that is shipped 
out. Must be a first class lumber inspector. 
Address “‘G. 2,” care American Lumberman. 


























EXPERIENCED MAN, HANDLE INSTALLATION 
and operation hardwood dimension mill, Tennessee. 
State experience, reference, salary. 

Address “F. 23," care American Lumberman. 





“BUYERS AND SELLERS 
ARE BROUGHT TOGETHER 


By using the classified section of the 
American Lumberman. The classified ads 
are read every week by both the buyers 
and sellers. A quick way to dispose of 
anything you want to sell. 

Get what you want by advertising in the 
best medium. You can profit by using the 
classified sections. 

Send your advertisement to the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 





EXPERIENCED LUMBER STENOGRAPHER 
10 years in Chicago office. Capable of doing all 
general work. Wants situation. 

Address “F. 41,” care American Lumberman. 


BOOKKEEPER OR MANAGER 
Ten years’ experience in lumber and hardware in 
small retail yard. Address BOX NO. 1, Blackfoot, 
Idaho. 








FIRST CLASS BAND SAW FILER 


Combination mill man and superintendent open for 
position. Can handle any size job, willing to go 
anywhere. 

J. A. NICHOLS, Box 3034, Mallory, Tennessee 


JOB WANTED 


By first class Band or Circular Sawyer. Can 
furnish unquestionable references. Would con- 
sider mill foreman job in modern mill. 

F. S. NOBLES, 141 E. 7th St., Hattiesburg, Miss. 


EXPERIENCED BAND SAW FILER 


Wants position, saw mill or factory. Best refer- 
ences. 1442 CHARDON ROAD, Cleveland, Ohio. 


OFFICE MANAGER OR ACOUNTANT 


Thoroughly experienced in all details of office work. 
Capable of doing or supervising the work. Fifteen 
years’ experience as accountant and office manager. 
Lumber experience Can furnish best of references. 
G. M. COBB, 1425 Roosevelt Ave., Fresno, Calif. 


DRAFTSMAN, DETAILER AND BILLER 


Very experienced in high class architectural wood- 
work, bank and store fixtures. Will consider any 
place if permanent. . 

Address “G. 16,” care American Lumberman, 
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“Streams Were the Highways of the Pioneer Lumbermen” 


One of a group of historical paintings in the National Lumberman’s Bank, Muskegon, Mich. 
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2.780 Ft. Long 


A High Pressure, Positive 


PNEUMATIC CONVEYOR 


{ } 


We design, manufacture and install reliable equip- 
ment, and have done so for forty-three years. 
Positive long distance conveyor systems. 

Wood-fuel furnace stokers. 

Dust-collecting systems. 

Storage vaults and unloaders. 

All for shavings, sawdust, hogged wood chips and 
similar materials. 


In operation for 
over sixteen years 


THE ALLINGTON & CURTIS 
Ome MEG. CO. 


1886 
Factories and Offices: Saginaw, Mich. Boston, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 


Offices: Chicago, IIl. 
»> —> 
This system handles 20,000 Ibs. of shavings and sawdust per hour. (100 tons 
per day) from a lumber mill to a cotton mill power house, a distance of 
over half a mile. 


Incorporated 
1888 



































The only Insulation that Uti- 
lizes the Fall Insulating Value 
of Air Space Between Walls ... 


Air space between walls, subdivided into 











oe three I-inch layers parallel to the sheathing 
' and blocked every three feet with header 
4 plates, has greater insulation value than or- 
dinary insulating materials. Triple Insulaire is 
' the only product that utilizes the full value 
ae of air space. It builds up within the walls a 
e— honeycomb of sealed air cells which resists 
Ss outside temperature extremes and prevents 
' vertical heat loss between walls. 
fain Triple Insulaire is more efficient, more eco- 
ane nomical, and easier to handle and instail. 
uJ 
1119 THE TRIPLE INSULAIRE CO. 
Aaa 6144-6148 Plankinton Bldg., 123 Wisconsin Ave. 




















MILWAUKEE - 


‘Triple 


l[nsulaire 


WISCONSIN 


The candle test is con- 
vincing and sells Triple 
Insulaire, Ask how you 
may get one, 
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Handbook of 
Wood Construction 


Principals — Practice— Details 
by DUDLEY F. HOLTMAN, Construction Engineer 
National Committee on Wood Utilization 


Turis book was prepared under the direction 
of the control committee of the National Com- 
mittee of Wood Utilization and is recom- 
mended and fully endorsed by this body which 
was appointed by President Herbert Hoover. 


Ir is the first comprehensive and authorita- 
tive, yet simple and easy to understand, guide 
to good wood-using practice ever published. 
It is an honest-to-goodness manual of design 
and specification in wood construction. Plenti- 
ful illustrations reinforce and clarify text. 


Ir is a reference work that should be on the 
desk of every lumberman to decide all ques- 
tions affecting the use of wood in construction, 
to aid in the efficient selection and application 
of lumber and promote efficient and econom- 
ical forms of design. 


700 Pages per 
11 Complete Chaptérs copy 
500 Illustrations : 
6x9"_2" thick Postpaid 


431 So. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


For Sale by — Ammericanfiumberman 
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